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Foreword 


I have not made an inclusive survey of women writers. 

Neither have I made a completely critical estimate of 
the literary value of the WTiters whose books are used. I 
have merely followed a pattern of thought to be found in 
some of the writing done by English and American women in 
fiction throughout the first century and a half, or thereabouts, 
of the movement known as feminist. 

It has been a dramatic and adventurous time for women. 

After centuries of relative silence women are having their 

say and it is naturally a particular say. It is also natural 

that what we are saying in this first flush of self-assertion is 

likely to be more interesting psychologically than what we 

may say later on. For what w'as pent up in us before is now 

coming out, and we are still conscious enough of being 

women to make what we say speculatively important. 

I followed the pattern in fiction but added to that three 

non-fiction documents by women because of their relation 

to the pattern of thought and their influence upon it. These 

are The Vindication of the Rights of Women by Mary Wollstone- 

craft. Women and Labour by Olive Schreiner, and A Room 
of One s Own by Virginia Woolf. 

The first half of the book takes into consideration the lives 
and the writings of Mary Wollstonecraft, Jane Austen, the 
Bronte Sisters, George Eliot, and Olive Schreiner, emphasiz¬ 
ing the emotional content and relating it to the slowly 

revoltung consciousness of women during the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

sre^p e nf e r nd half °^ he bo ° k turns shar ply into the post war 
scene of feminism and to tell this story I drew from the texts 
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We Write as Women 


CHAPTER 



APPHO wrote her beautiful lines, and 

— then there was a long silence. It was 

a silence broken here and there by the letters women wrote, 

and the diaries they kept, but these were personal, and so 

we do not have them to show as the writing of women. 

The little songs that were made to sing to children, the 

little phrases made to say to a lover, all these were of the’very 

fabric of a woman’s expression of herself, but they could 

not be kept as literature. They were too fleeting. They 

were like prayers, something a woman would not think of 

putting down to show. But there must have been manv 
of them, 7 

There is a legend from Tudor days which suggests why 
it was that women attempted no formal intellectual com¬ 
position . Margaret More, the young daughter of Sir 
rhomas More, wanted to help in the great work of Erasmus 
er father s friend. Erasmus was making a new Latin 
translation of the New Testament, and Margaret, who was 
as Erasmus himself said, “ an elegant Latinist ”, decided 
she would make the concordance. One day her father 
found her in tears over the work. He took the manuscript 
fi™ her, and explained to her that such was not a woman's 
work. He was kind, and said he was proud of her desire to 
do the task, but to allow her to do it would be a mistake 

“ emZT — leave no“ 

of emotion, or thought, and that would be very sad 

appmess as a woman. Women, he taught her 
save all their energies for the race. He tmfed 

““agnation gently away from scholarship, and direct^ it 


for 
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up ™ one whom he called “yon tall stripling” and 
Margaret, who adored her father, believed him to be 

right, and obeyed him. 

Women in general were like Margaret More, and accepted 

, man', version of their womanhood. 


Until the feminist revolt. 

The feminist revolt began suddenly at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Vet it was not a sudden or separated 
tide of emotion in women. It was part of a gradual change 
of consciousness brought about bv the development of 
scepticism and industrial change. Which makes it difficult 

to isolate the movement as a study in itself. _ 

When the French people began to question and to 

upset ordained customs about class and the distribution of 

power, they said nothing about the injustices of women. 

However, when one accepted social idea gets questioned, 

so do others. “ Who decreed fixed class inequalities. 

“ Who then, laid down the habit of assuming that women 

can never be the equal of men . 

It was a rhetorical question. The answer was that 

history showed no women who looked as if they were the 

equals of men. Women had designed no buildings, and 

no bridges. They had sailed no ships. They had written 

neither books nor music. They had never sculptured 


images for the churches to which they went to pray, nor 
made pictures for their homes. There was no fertility in 
women, except as the earth was fertile, taking the seed 
that was put into it, and reproducing it in its kind.. So, 
men generalized, from philosophers to slaves, from princes 
to. the humblest soldiers, about women. And women let 


it be at that until the end of the eighteenth century. 

Suddenly it was all irritating to women. They began 
to feel inferior about not having done what men had done 
in the world. They forgot that there was nothing, after all, 
about which to feel inferior. There had been great buildings 
and highways in Babylon. There had been art and religion. 
Maybe there tvas music and literature. But what was left 
of Babylon ? Nothing except a memory. There was very 
little left of Greece, and still less of Egypt- That is—of theii 
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cultures. But the human race had survived. What were 
theories of government ? Or of philosophy ? Things that 
the race played with. Things that disappeared with time 
like buildings and roads. But the race went on, and to have 
kept it going on through wars, through the sickness that 
followed wars, and through all the accidents ofliving which 
make it hard for little children to grow up. This had been 
real work, and lasting work, and eternally creative work. 
It had been the work of women. And nothing else had 
mattered so very much. 

But it began to matter to women that they had taken no 
part in the other things. Because it was the other things 
that men counted as achievements. They took the survival 
of the race for granted. They were not in the main 
respectful towards the racial function of women. They 
paid women only one respect, and that was to keep them 
out of wars, and to some extent out of economics. But that 
extent was lessening. And it was upon this lessening extent 
that the feminist movement gathered its force. If girls 
were to be turned out of their homes to earn their own 
way, then they would have to push themselves into the 
places of education and opportunity. Earning a living 
took preparation. When girls opened the books which 
their brothers studied they found they could also learn 
them, and sometimes with more ease than their brothers 
exhibited. What then was to prevent them from doing 
everything men did in the world, and eventually getting 
some political recognition ? They began to think that maybe 
the only reason they had not built buildings, and put 
bridges up, and made songs and stories, was that they had 
never thought very much about trying. They thought 
next about the unsaid thoughts of women all down through 
me centuries. There was so little they had to go upon. 

The women who were in the histories were the women whom 
men had cause to remember. 

They were the great ladies and the courtesans. 

Cleopatra with her amorous stride after men accenting 
her positive cleverness ; Mary Stuart with her exquisite 
sorrowing only half hiding her cultivated min d ; Nell 
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Gwynn with her witty pretty ways not by any means hiding 
her shrewd intelligence; Aspasia completely mated with 
Pericles, physically and intellectually; Heloise able to 
understand the scholarly Abelard as well as love him; 
Elizabeth, that inscrutable magnificent actress, playing with 
men and using them well to her own advantage and the 
advantage of her people. These were undoubtedly women 
to be remembered by men. And there were many other 
women, particularly during the Renaissance period, with a 
high degree of scholarship as well as charm whose names we 
hardly know. 

There were great ladies always surrounding the men of 
history, the conduct of whose lives demanded delicate human 
art. To provide beauty for men when they wanted beauty, 
and interest when they wanted interest, and even solitude 
when they wanted that, This was the technique of the great 
lady. It brought men to the height of their powers. ■ 

It was all very well, perhaps, for the great lady, women, 
turning it over in their minds, concluded to themselves. 
Except that it was tinged with harlotry. Even intellectual 
harlotry. The w’oman must always please the man. For 
her kingdom might be lost by the untimely lift of an amused 
eyebrow. And then she would have nothing to show for all 
the infinite human art of it, and the patience, and even for 
the love. 

But there were other women besides great ladies and 
courtesans. There were the women of the middle class. It 
was these women who took to the idea of “ rights ”. The 
great lady would never have toyed with the idea. She had 
too many compensating privileges. The harlot would never 
have bitten into the idea. She was too busy. It was the 
middle class women also who took to the novel. The great 
lady would have written memoirs. For there was no need 
to create fiction when what went on around her was enter¬ 
taining. The harlot would have written text books. She 
knew there was still a lot to be learned. Nevertheless, it was 
through the influence of the great lady, and also through the 
influence of the harlot, that “ rights ” came to have their 
vogue. In the salons of France scepticism got its grooming. 
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Polished minds made pointed sallies at the dug-in ideas of 
people, and met applause. Intellectual reputations were 
made under clever feminine guidance, and the ideas 
sponsored by these intellectuals spread from the socially 
impeccable people who used them decoratively out to others 
who put them into practical application. The harlot fed 
the vanity of men, and pushed them to extremes, and col¬ 
lected from them in extremes. Between ideas and collections 
the French Revolution was precipitated. And from the 
French Revolution the present feminist movement was 
produced. 

Not that the revolutionary leaders in their progressive 
phases wanted to make the position of women in the state 


more powerful. The bad influence of women in higher 
places was too well known. Feminine vanity, feminine short¬ 
sightedness, and feminine acquisitiveness, was something to 
be controlled. There had been only one Jeanne d’Arc, and 
there had been too many Pompadours. 

In England the revolutionary platform of liberty, equality 
and fraternity was interpreted by a young woman to include 


women, in a 
Women. 


book called The Vindication of the Rights of 


This was Mary Wollstonecraft. 

The sceptic’s question, “ Who said so ? ”, raged in its 
undercurrent through her book. She dismissed all the way¬ 
wardness of women with power when they did get it, by the 
explanation that it was the result of having to scheme 
shamefully to get it. Having to wangle everything through 
the pleasuring of men was at the root of all wrong that might 
be in women. Against the comparatively few women who, 
by reason of superlatively endowed bodies and superlatively 
crafty minds, did get something out of men, she put the 
generations of ordinary women who got nothing. The 
book stirred women. Here was an idea upon which they 
c °uld pin their dissatisfactions. But how could they go about 
getting free ? There was so little a middle class woman could 
do. She could marry. If she did not marry, then she was 
just unfortunate. She could look after the children of other 
women. She could teach these children, or she could sew. 
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But both teaching and sewing demanded definite inclinations, 
and some amount of training. This was too bad. Because 
it was usually only after she had failed in due time to get 
herself married that a woman had to think of what she could 
do to support herself. 

Quite a number of women were finding they could write. 

You just 

set down what you heard around you, and what you would 


Writing after all was not so different from talking. 


say yourself. Novels were only a further development of the 
gossip of women. The art of it was in managing to transfer 
to paper the impression of reality. Women thought of the 
letters they had written to relatives describing the doings 
of their small communities, what he said to her, what she 
wished he had said instead, what she did to make herself 
secure in his affections, what it might have been that came 
between them, and how this woman or that one took charge 
of all the family. It was not so hard. It could be done bit by 
bit. And it might make money. For people liked to read 
about other people. Just as they liked to talk about them. 

In the first of the English novels by w'omen there are 
two currents. \ aryingly the underfeeling of sex ual resent¬ 
ment seeps through to the surface, though for the most part 
it is held in with creditable artistic restraint. It is creditable 
m that women were new to their writing, and, like all new 
writers of every age, they were using their own experience 
for their material, and personal experience is inevitably set 
down at the beginning with all its accompanying emotional¬ 
ism. But in another way the restraint is not so creditable. 
It was habitual with women. It was their tradition and their 
motivation, and an exemplary resignation. But here and 
there it breaks down in the wriring, as often it must have 
broken down in individual cases of temperamental hysteria. 
This is to be seen in the studies of the various writers, and 
in their various books, until to-day. 

From the time of Mary ollstonecraft until to-day the 
waiting of women has gathered itself into a mass of literary 
material, and is a vital provocative field of research. It may 
seem at first that it is an artful exaggeration to separate the 
writing of the w’omen of any time from the wriiting of the 
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men of that same time. Women are influenced, it may be 
claimed justly, by the work of the men of their decade, or 
two decades, just as they are influenced by the current events 
of it, and the changing aspects of the economic and psycho¬ 
logical world. That would be so, if the feminist movement 
were not still a factor in the thoughts of the women writers. 
It would also be finally true if the writing of women were 
not so distinctly feminine as it is, both in the psychological 
current of it, and in the technique. There is a peculiar 
feminine quality to nearly all of it, if not absolutely all, 
which makes it as safe as it ever can be safe to generalize! 
Taken as a whole from the time of Man,- Wollstonecraft 
and Jane Austen to the time of Edna Berber and Virginia 
Woolf, it represents a stream of feminine consciousness which 
we ma >' stud y as the writing of woman. The individual 
waters of our time vary, as the Bronte sisters varied from 
Jane Austen, and as George Eliot varied from all the others. 
The vanations are slight and subtle, but quite definite. 

I he observer has to watch closely all the writings as thev 

S m 3t Shly T, ° f WOmen t0 see a11 the modifications, 
bhe hdko watch from the mental distance of some historical 

awaremfe, otherwise it is not possible to relate the writing 
of one womaato the writing of other women. The watcher 
■jas , to comprehension of the meaning of the 

discoveries ofjfeud in relation to the sexuality of women. 

?" e r are ‘ irn< 5 rhen ’ between w hat his tor)- discloses and 
at Freud sug^sts, one may improve upon Ecclesiastes, 

d lament, \ amty of vanities ; all is sex.” But there are 

other times when one may realize that in the century and a 

ofw rr h T been Wnting they have set d °w-n enough 

2 ^“ th " m emotionally, and of what passes in their 
hTlf and 6 n J Ce , much closer t0 an understanding of 

w’ n men d * 6 t0 easin S the P ain there is 

uetween men and women. 

After women have put down all the pent-up sorrows of 

they a have sab fi men hy men ’ and a *ter 

whatever tb themselves that they can hold 

raciaflv much 7 f'af t0 ^ “ that WOrld ’ we shall be 

lany much further on. nn _i • 
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may draw tentatively, or finally, about women and their 
work. 

For the present we are in the middle of a period of com¬ 
mercial feminism which would have astonished Plato, who 
in the memory of the race was the first man to take the cause 
of women to mind. And what it would do to John Stuart 

Mill, who in the nineteenth century championed women, is 
an idea for idle cogitation. 

If Plato could meet Mr. Mill in front of a news-stand and 
if both of them were to flip over the pages of women’s 
magazines, and read the advertising sections in them, what 
they might say in comment to each other would be highly 
enlightening. The slogan of “ equality ” is tantalizing when 
set against all the sales pressure and the astute publicity 
directed towards the modern purchaser of most modern 
manufactures-the woman. It is a world from which Plato 
would retreat back into the shades. .Mid Mill, we may be 
certain, would wish frantically for some modern incarnation 
of his good friend, Mrs. Taylor, to interpret for him. No 
woman, he would gather, or at least no proportionate 
representation of women in the counsels of state government 
yet practically the whole of business aimed at her sales 
resistance. No woman in the church in a position of power, 
yet most of the current publications modelled to suit her 
taste m feeling and in thought. Very little law-giving among 
women, but plenty of the payment of taxes. Occasionally 
creative art. But lots of commercial presentations of what 
women are supposed to want to be ; pretty girls in maga¬ 
zines, admirably wearing their clothes. Still no building of 
badges or cathedrals, but quite a lot of flying. Plato would 
marvel that after all it was not government, but rather the 
a venture of commerce which had attracted women. Why ? 
Maybe he would remember Xantippe, who had resented 

Socrates sitting around asking philosophical questions. Me 
women always practical ? 

“ 1 Decorate your finger nails. The institute of finger 

ail beauty has a new Lorelei shade.’ Listen to this adver¬ 
tisement , Mill would say excitedly to Plato. “ ‘ Your 
husband s stenographer puts adorable shades on her fingei 
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nails—try it yourself—maybe he will stay at home if you 
make the home as bright as his office.’ It is intimidation.” 
But Plato would smile patiently, and remind him that it 
had been done by the courtesans of Greece quite some time 
ago, only the colour then was called pomegranate. Still Mill 
would be upset about it. This was not what he had thought 
women would do with their freedom—allow themselves to 
be scared into buying things. Plato would counsel him to 
look at it fatalistically. After all, women still had to hold the 
men. And they might as well be as beautiful as they could 
be. Page after page they would turn. Garments to make the 
figures of women svelte, liquids to make their mouths sweet, 
gossamer silk hose to give glamour to their legs. “ Gos¬ 
samer ”, Plato would repeat resignedly, “ that is poetry. 
Yes, poetry used for commercial advertising, and advertising 
used to promote the sexual interests of women, and sex 
producing the feeling of poetry in the mind. An everlasting 
circle.” While he was meditating upon this, Mill would 
discover that the fiction in the magazines was quite excellent 
fiction. He would undertake to explain to Plato the use of 
fiction as an attractive way of presenting romance. But 
Plato by this time would be preparing to disappear back 
into the mysterious place of death. He would have learned 
enough. Mill would continue his reading. He was a senti¬ 
mental man, and Women had always interested him. He 
would like the way the* modem woman was gathering 
romantic and practical facts concerning herself in fiction. 
Over his shoulder two other gentlemen would be reading, but 
Mill would not be aware of them, they not being of his exact 
dimension in time and space. They—Herr Freud and Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis—being two modern men, who have followed 
Plato and Mr. Mill in taking a hand in the slow push of the 
feminist movement. Mill would read on. Stories ; stories • 
very clever technical stories ; mostly about love in the lives 
of modern women. How to combine love with a career in 
the world ; how to keep a man happy without concentrating 
too hard upon him ; how to evolve within the mind a fund 
ot emotional msurance against emotional changes. Does 
material security satisfy women : or do they want slightly 
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dangerous romance ? Should a woman have the baby she 
wants by the man she loves regardless of prevailing marriaee 
customs ? Mr. Lewis would nod, thinking of his own stoiy 

Annhckers. Freud would look slightly bored. Fiction was 

such a circuitous way around. Why must women always 
have fiction ? Could they never get away from their dreams ? 
\ell, why should they? Their dreams told everythin? 
there was to tell about them. And the new dreams of women 
were at least more honest dreams. As such it was an advance. 

Right you are,’’ Sinclair Lewis might very well say, 
having himself written the most powerfully honest book 
concerning women that has been written in our time 
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Who Walked an Emotional Tight Rope 
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\ry wollstonecraft might have 
been as docile as Margaret More if 
she had been born the child of a man like Sir Thomas More, 
But it happened that she was born the child of a man who 
strutted in all the pretensions of masculine superiority, 
without producing any of the results of it. 

So Mary began to think very early that they were pre¬ 
tensions utterly unfounded upon fact. 

The more she thought about it, the more indignant she 
became. She hated lies, and, out of indignation that was 
personal, and hatred that was intellectually related to a 
profound sense of justice, she generalized from a particular 
case to a whole field of biological law. It was natural. 
She was an ardent young person, and she did not like what 
she saw around her. 

Her father was the head of his family. But she had to go 

out and earn her own living. There was no sense, therefore, 

in his taking it upon himself to tell her what she might, 

or might not, do. Economics had made the tribal rule an 

empty shadow. There was no wisdom in letting that shadow 

remain lingering around. It could be blown away. It would 

take, of course, quite some power to blow it away, but it 
could be done. 

It was only a pretty idea, which pleased men. 

The sinister effect of it in the middle classes was hard to 
shake off. Mary raged at it. Girls were brought up in its 
power. So were boys. It made the girls economically in¬ 
adequate for what was before them. It made boys unneces- 
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sarily conceited. Middle class girls were given no education 
that would prepare them for earning their own living. Boys 
were often given more education than they could personally 

make use of. 

Mary went on raging inwardly as she moved from one 
position to another. She was a governess. She knew she had 
not had sufficient training. She held her positions well 
enough because of her quick adaptable mind, but she 
realized how thin a front she was putting up. She was angry 
at being forced to be part of the vicious scheme of things. 
It was like this. Girls were being badly educated by women 
who themselves had been badly educated. It was all wrong. 
It was unjust. So in her anger she sat down and wrote her 
first book, Thoughts on the Education of Daughters. It was 
the year 1786 ; Mary was twenty-five, and the French 
Revolution was gathering. The subject of her book was 
co-education. 

A publisher in London, Joseph Johnson, saw a touch of 
some kind of genius in Mary Wollstonecraft’s thinking and 
writing. He decided it would be a good wager to help her. 
He told her that teaching was short-circuiting her, and he 
gave her enough work editorially and in the writing of 
pamphlets to make it possible for her to give up teaching and 
settle herself in London as a woman of letters. Mary was an 
attractive young woman. Her indignation had not made her 
bitter. It had merely given her a personal eagerness which 
was charming. She was almost instantly popular socially 
among the brilliant men who were Johnson’s friends and 
clients, as well as customers. 

Then the French Revolution burst upon an astonished 
world. Edmund Burke in England published his opinions 
upon it. It was a menace, he said. It was not just a concern 
of France. It would spread, challenging established order. 
Particularly established property. Mary Wollstonecraft 
wrote an answer to Burke. She was in sympathy with the 
Revolution, both in its theory and in its fact. She knew 

J 4 

about social differences and what they do to the minds of 
people. She had been a governess in a castle once. She did 
not wonder at the determined rage of the French middle 
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class. Johnson published her answer to Burke in a pamphlet 
called A Vindication of the Rights of Men. It was virile writing. 
It was the inescapable subject of the time. It made Mary 
Wollstonecraft famous in England, and it led to her great 
book. 

It —The Vindication of the Rights of Women —pushed her into 
history. It made her the trumpeter of feminism. 

Women, she said, are the equals of men. Sex is only a 
part of their functioning, even as it is with men. To make 
life a sexual enterprise for women has been the sin of civiliza¬ 
tion against women. And also against the race. For the 
race, she was certain, could rise no higher than its women. 

The book was astonishing in its time. Men made a joke 
of it. Women bridled at it. The woman must be a wanton. 
She must be a disgruntled old maid. She was neither, but 
that did not matter to the people who talked about her. She 
must be. How otherwise could she be saying it had ruined 
women to have to get everything through men. 

It was an amazing book. It was vehement : it was 
heavily argumentative : and it was ruthlessly persistent in its 
arguments. It was as if the writer had set up all the men of 
the world and conducted a debate with them about women. 

Women, she cried, have a right to an economic chance. 
It was assumed that it was only the reproductiveness of 
women that mattered, and at the same time reproductive¬ 
ness in them was not honoured, or tended, or trained. She 
had put her finger upon a truth, and that is what gave her 
book its impetus into history. The industrial era was begin¬ 
ning. Women would be forced into competition with men, 
as the industries of the home gave way before the factor)-. 
They were not being prepared for it. They were being 

allowed to grow up thinking men would protect them. 
It was all wrong. 

It had always been wrong anyway, she went on. Women 
would be the better and the stronger for taking their part in 
the world. And the sexual side of life would be better for not 
having so much attention forced upon it. That, of course, 
would remain to be seen ; but Mary Wollstonecraft was 
very sure of it. She was young. She knew nothing about 
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sexual laws, and still less about sexual lawlessness She had 

only a vague instinct to guide her. There were no books to 

go by. There had been no research. There was only this 

racial habit of considering women as wives and mothers or 

harlots. It could not be right. What about the women 

who had no chance to be wives and mothers, and no taste 

for being harlots ? There were plenty of women like that 
They must have their chance. 

Mary herself had taken her chance, and she knew how 
difficult it was. It was an eager active good mind she had 
ut to get it into use took many, many times the effort it 

was a woman and 

as such was working against the social current. It was social 
ragedy she wrote this anchoring down of the feminine mind 
to sexual functioning. What Mary did not realize was that 
it was more than a social tragedy. It was an inevitable 

But there wa$ n ° b ° d y ^ h er au the 

data for this. There was only custom, and custom was some 
thing that could be changed. e ' 

Her book was not only a plea that it might be changed 
but also a text book upon how the change might be ad,! 

It should start with the education of girls she said 
So much weight should not be placed upon tfesiUy cul mai 

^T,hT‘ ,0 attract the 

be,“ .he said t’oTV 0 prattical outte - II be 

than to teach them to paint piZi AT w f** 
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More than the bodies of women, it was their minds that 
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concerned her. You could not send women out into the 
competitive world, she reasoned, and expect them to take 
care of themselves if you trained them mentally to fit into a 
harem. This was the very point which gave the historic life 
to her book. She had touched upon the central fallacy. 
The fallacy with which even yet we have not dealt entirely. 
The equal education she demanded has come. The com¬ 
petitive world she foresaw has absorbed women. But the 
instinct of the harem still lingers. There is economic inde¬ 
pendence for women. But often as not it is only achieved 
by a talent for pleasing men, one way or another. This 
was something Mary did not foresee. 

There was an artist in Johnson’s circle called Fuseli. 
He had a wife. He also wanted Mary Wollstonecraft. But 
Mary had no flair for circumspectly conducted adultery. 
She was too ardent. More than that, it was all against her 
principles. It was too Oriental. It was a small harem of two. 
But the man attracted her. So she got out of his way. She 
went to France to see the Revolution. It would be less 
dangerous, she thought. 

It was not less dangerous. She met there a man called 
Gilbert Imlay. He was an American from the State of 
Kentucky and an adventurer. He had come over to France 
to see if he could interest the French Government in a project 
to turn the Spaniards completely out of the district of the 
lower Mississippi. Money and adventure and women by 
the way ; that was life as Gilbert Imlay interpreted it for 
himself. He was debonair. He was adroitly talkative. He 
knew all about how to love. He fascinated Mary Wollstone¬ 
craft. It was a tight rope, but she did not know that. Imlay 
was a dilletante in love, as well as an expert. Mary was 
very serious about it. She took the tight rope without the 

balancing stick of sophistication. And without the pliable 
sustaining slippers of fatalism. 

Her passion for Imlay absorbed her. The French Revolu¬ 
tion went on around, but it was not nearly so engrossing as 
what was happening to her. Historians have cursed Imlay. 
If Mary had been alone she would have written vividly 
about what she saw. The few letters she wrote to Johnson 
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and other friends in England remain among the most 
valuable documents of the time. But there were very few 
of them. She pulled herself together for a time and wrote 
a study of the Revolution. It is heavy and routine in its 
presentation. She was labouring to remember she was a 
political writer, and that this was what was expected of her 
Her conclusions are most of them borne out by history. She 
could not help being wise politically. She had economic 
foresight. Even while she was in love. But the great work 
of the time was the mass of letters she wrote to Imlay 
when he went on business trips away from her. 

The Revolution was to Imlay a chance to make money. 
The Mississippi project fell through, but there were plenty of 
other projects for an energetic Kentuckian to get into. He 
rushed from town to town in France seeing about things 
Mary was left alone. She saw the French aristocrats non¬ 
chalantly go to their deaths. She heard the sombre beating 
of the death drum as they passed. She felt the intensity of 
the middle class people. She saw how the aristocrats’ non¬ 
chalance bothered them. They wanted drama with death 
Just as she wanted drama with the love she had for Imlay.’ 
She was getting it. She wrote letters to him. At first they 
were joyous, the letters of a happy, love-contained woman. 

She told him about taking the cat to bed with her for com¬ 
fort, and what the women downstairs said about her ad¬ 
vancing pregnancy. She told him how much she loved him 
and how she missed him. She confided all her spells of sick- 
ness to him They were the letters of a loving confident wife, 
en though there had not been any marriage. There could 
not be a marriage during the Revolution in France. Mary 
vas English ; Iinlay was American. She was safe passing 

disclose her English birth. England was now at war with 

The T 0 T uT’ But What k matter > anyway? 
of vvome V n d ^ ^ beHeVed “ the impendence 

did dld Im ay ‘ M ° re than She did - Thou S h she 

dM not find hat out until later. The letters changed They 

awavso^ Wnt awa >’ 50 often > ™ d stayed 
ay so long. He must make money, he said. It went on fin 
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three years. Mary told him about teaching her little girl 
to ask for her Daddy. It was a long drawn out agony. 
Gradually it began to come over Mary that Imlay was not 
to be brought back by love, either of her or of the small 
daughter. Imlay was an accomplished side-stepper. He 
would not put himself on paper as being through. He said 
he was going to England. So Mary went back to England. 
It was no better there. Imlay had very soon to go to Norway. 
Mary went after him to Norway. It was pathetic. Had Mary 
been a great lady, it would not have been pathetic. She 
would have been amused. And if she had liked him well 
enough to try to keep him she would not have written him 
sad letters, but entertaining letters. She would have held 
him, if not permanently, at least for much longer than she 
did. But Mary was not a great lady. She was a sincere 
middle class woman. She had determination in love as she 
had in her profession. She was true to her own emotions. 
She poured them into her letters, and they remain among 
the most poignant of the letters of women we have in our 

history. They were the very best of her writing. Imlay kept 

them, and later, when he needed money, sold them to Mary’s 

husband, William Godwin. And Godwin, when he needed 

money, sold them to a publisher. Which is something for 

women to think about. Not that Mary would have minded. 

She was literary. She was also dead. So it would not have 

mattered to her that her heart was put on exhibition. She 

never knew that these letters of hers threw all the claims of 

her great book into a shadow. Equality ! She was famous. 

Everything she wrote was published. But she could not hold 

her man. Not even with her child could she hold him. Not 

with tears, or signs of her fame, or the writing of letters. If 

Imlay had been fair it would have been different. Mary 

could have gathered her courage and faced the fact. That 

was the very centre of her whole philosophy—truth between 

men and women. She did not know how much she was 
asking. 

At last the inevitable third person told her that Imlay 
was deceiving her. Mary tried to drown herself. .All the 
historians who have written about her marvel at a woman 
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shows a pleasing woman with old gold hair and golden 
brown eyes. Her nose is short and straight, her chin is 
pointed, and her mouth is a mouth of love, with many 
temperamental planes in it, and a full lower lip. Her head is 
held with defiance. Its attitude is defensive. She had eager¬ 
ness and ardour and vitality. But no reserves. It is not a 
baffling face. The features do not contradict one another. 
They are all straightforward and honest. She wears a soft 
white blouse open at the throat, and a little black \el\et 
cap somewhat like the modern beret, pushed carelessly 
back to allow some freedom to the golden hair. The portrait 
tells as much about Mary Wollstonecraft as the letters to 
Imlay tell. We know why she bored the cavalier Imlay, and 
why she enchanted the pedantic Godwin. A man would 
always know where he was with Mary Wollstonecraft. 
There was no elusiveness about her. She was like a sunny 
windy day. As invigorating. And as unmysterious. 

This was the woman who gave the first impetus to the 
feminist movement, who took the cause of women between 
her full lips and never let it go. Not even when she was in 
love with Gilbert Imlay and tortured by his evasiveness. 
For her sorrow was as much for her cause as for herself. 
She had lived with him in freedom. It was equality, she 
said. Yet it was no equality. For when he wanted to go, 
and gave her every sign short of plain blunt matter of fact 
statement, which an intuitive woman, or an experienced 
woman, would have known, she begged him to stay. When 
he left she followed him with beseeching letters. She 
wanted him back. It was not for the support of her child. 
Mary Wollstonecraft had always been able to earn enough 
money to support several members of her family as well as 
herself. It was for her own satisfaction she wanted him, 
and if Imlay had been less of an adventurer she would have 
held him by sheer perseverance in keeping after him. It 
is a pity we do not know Imlay’s point of view. Even the 
heartiest of feminists among us may concede that conceivably 
the love of a rebel like Mary was likely to be totally without 
artistry. For artistry she would disdain as the technique of 
the great lady, or the trick of the harlot. To Mary's belief 
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Mary 1 was a much better man in the world’s eyes 
thanlmlay, and he agreed with her, and lived up to aU her 
Ideas. It looked as if the failure was Imlay’s failure, and not 
hers For Godwin was everything that Imlay was not. e 
«a man of some consequence in London, and there was 
nothing that could not be discussed fairly with him. Mary 
was grateful to him for his admiration of her, and responded 
to it with all the power she had in her for response. 

Nevertheless, it is significant that during the last year 
of her life, and while she was carrying Godwins child, she 
was intent upon the writing down in fiction of her trage y 
with Imlay. Godwin did not mind. She was making 
a libertine out of Imlay. But also she was trying to get 
down something about a woman m love. It is a great pity 
it was never finished, for it would have been an interesting 

document whether or not it was a good novel. 

Mary was then thirty-eight. Which is maturity for a 

woman. She was mellowed. Hard expenence had made her 

not bitter but kindly. The letters she sent whimsically to 

Godwin in his retreat are sweet and womanly and touching. 

She cherished him with feminine tenderness Godwin 

wrote afterwards about the cherishing tenderness of 
^ r TT mnrP tY ip excitiner brilliance 


of her. 

She died in childbirth. 

As she lay in the pain of it, and of the death that was 
upon her, she wrote to Godwin hidden in his retreat little 
reassuring notes, with no dramatization of herself or her 
experience in them, notes that are in every way the complete 
opposite of the letters she wrote to Imlay. They were the 
letters of a woman who was thinking, even in such agony, 
of the comforting of the man. So she died, m the old, old 
tradition of women, against which she had fought, expressing 
with her last literary gesture the care women have taken 
through the ages to put aside their own feelings. The child 
she was dying for was the Mary who later became Shelley s 
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Mar> % quiet and utterly devoted, with all her mothers fire 
burnt down in her to one all-consuming capacity for self- 
sacrifice, and her father’s talent for recognizing genius 
pulled up in her to the practical sustaining of it. 

Fuseli, who had loved Mary Wollstonecraft first, said, 
“ poor Mary”. Nobody knows what Imlay said. Godwin 
was shaken completely out of his poise with grief. Later he 
saw to it that everything she had written was preserved for 
women, and for the new age in which they had both believed. 

So it is that, because of his respect for her ideas, we have 
the record of Mary Wollstonecraft’s life. Godwin possessed 
a meticulous regard for historical data. Mary \\ oilstone- 
craft, to his way of thinking, had written one of the greatest 
books that had ever been written. Therefore she was 
immortal, and everything that concerned her was the 
property of the race, and not just of him who had been her 

husband. 

It is a really great tragedy that Mary Wollstonecraft 
should have died at thirty-nine, for she left the threads of 
her life untied. If she could have lived on until the serenity 
of age, she might have looked quietly back upon the years of 
her experience, and maybe have drawn its threads together so 
that we who follow her might be able to see the pattern of 
femininity that was woven by her. The threads needed 
drawing together, and Mary Wollstonecraft, being spiritually 
honest, would have been able to do it. As it is, we have 
ourselves to touch the broken threads, and feel their pattern 
imaginatively. 

Her books were records of her inner life. 

The Vindication of the Rights of Women is a collection of 
chaotic chapters written down in six weeks, so Godwin’s 
memoir assures us. It is an impassioned importuning of both 
men and women for the remaking of a world. To men she 
said, “ Passive and indolent women do not make the best 
wives.” It was a startling announcement. Women them¬ 
selves took it up, are saying it still, and working upon the 
assumption that men will come to believe it. To women she 
said it was better to govern oneself than to govern a man. 
That also was a startling announcement. Women thought 
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it over. Well—perhaps ! It teas not so practical, of course, 
things being as they were in the w,rld that men had made 
for themselves. Over and over again she said that love as 
it was practised was not the supreme good of women , that 
confidence and peace of mind were far more to be sought, 
and they svould be attained by taking part in the affairs of 
the world. Many young writers of our day have picked up 
that thread, and it has sent thousands of women into activity 


outside their homes. 

But what she admitted m her letters to Gilbert Imlay, 
and also in the few sweet little notes to Godwin, was some¬ 
thing quite different. Nothing else mattered very much to a 

woman but her relation to a man. 

Perhaps it should not have been so. But it was so. 

All the writing of women in this which has been their 
age of self-discovery has moved backwards and forwards 
between these two moods of Mary WoUstonecraft. Godwin 
was an obedient tool of feminine destiny when he published 
her letters to Imlay to remain beside her great book. It does 
not matter what his motive may have been. Without them 
The Vindication would have been a great book. But with 
them it is, even as he thought, an immortal book. For it is a 
tragic piece of writing ; a call to war in a war that can never 


It is a tragic figure she remains, this woman who led the 

feminist revolt. She was right in so many things. Industrial 

competition was upon women. They had to be roused to 
meet it. That is all The Vindication means, for all its rolling 
grandiose sentences, and the grip its author’s fiery spirit 
managed to get into it in spite of her laboured literary style. 
Women must get themselves ready and fit, and rid them¬ 
selves of notions of themselves that would handicap them in 
the fight. It is not literature. It is teaching. It is a kind of 
mental drilling for women. But what its author did not. 
realize was that it was drilling them against the instinct of 
thousands upon thousands of years. Perhaps it is too soon 
to be saying whether or not it has been worth taring, or 
when it has reached its complete trial it will be right for e 
race. At the present it is an inevitable movement which has 
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spread even to the Orient. All we can do is to watch the 
activity of women, particularly in their writing, for women 
will put down in fiction what they will not say from the 
platform, or in articles, or even in conversation among 
themselves. That is why it was such a pity Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s own novel was never finished. 

As literature it is her letters that count. They were 
tom from her. She was using the instinctive writing form 
of women. The strain of composition is nowhere evident in 
them. They are the real writing of a woman’s spirit. As 
writing they are fine and pure. As a human document, 
they state, once and forever, the distance there is between 
the mind of a woman and the mind of a man in love. This 
is true of her letters, whether they were the letters to the 
unworthy Imlay, or those to the very worthy Godwin. 
In their simplicity, in their pathetic phrasing, the spirit 
that was in Mary ollstonecraft found its way to expression 
with sorrow, and then with compassion. “ Everything is 
cold—cold as my expectations. You see I am hurt. I may 
perhaps be, some time or other, independent in every sense 
of the word. Ah, there is but one sense of it of consequence.” 
This is taken from one of her last letters to Imlay. Again, 
“ I cannot tear my affections from you. I think of you. God 
bless you. May you never know by experience what you 
have made me endure.” These were the words of a woman 
whom Godwin said “ was the greatest ornament her sex 
ever had to boast.” His words, perhaps, are all we need to 
cherish for Mary’s obituary. They were not words written 
m fresh harsh grief, but out of the memory of many years 
afterwards, when he had had time to think everything over, 
and to read the letters she had written to another man, and 
to look once more at the few little notes she had sent to him 
The relation of Godwin to Mary Wollstonecraft is pro¬ 
foundly interesting. He was utterly devoted to her. He 
constituted himself the answer and the justification of her 
creed. “ I shall consider women in the grand light of human 
creatures who, in common with men, are placed on this 
earth to unfold their faculties.” Godwin was proof that men 
could accept the creed. He could even set aside the over- 
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this might be a sexual law, and not just a lazy habit of male 
vanity, she could have said in all likelihood, “ Well, that is 
too bad, but let the male change.” It would have been 
easy to say. But it was not so easy to live, as she found later 
when she encountered herself the exceedingly male person 
called Imlay. And if she really liked it when she did find it 
in living with the not-so-male Godwin, she never said. 
Except that her continued preoccupation with the failure 
of her experience with Imlay during the year of her marriage 
to Godwin suggests a lot. It was hardly the natural pre¬ 
occupation of a woman erotically satisfied. 

The Vindication suffers from being written by a virgin who 
knew nothing except by hearsay of the force she w as trying 
to upset. This is a pity. It throw's her book out of line, brave 
though it is, and powerful in its effect. 

Economically Mary Wollstonecraft was sound. Politically 
she w r as sound. Wisely she pointed out the deep gap between 
what was economically due to happen to middle class women, 
and the biological trend of their thinking. She thought the 
gap w’as artificial, and could be closed. What she could not 
foresee w r as that it would have to be bridged, and that it 
might just be that a number of different designs of bridges 
would have to be tried. The middle class feminist of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in the main followed 
the thesis laid down by Mary Wollstonecraft, and some of 
the women of the twentieth century closed their eyes and 
jumped the gap, and then had to jump back. For the modern 
woman it is still a matter of jumping back and forth. 
Economic need and biological urging. Professional ambition 
and erotic satisfaction. Sinclair Lewis, the newest recruit 
to the feminine cause, show's it with terrible starkness in 
Ann Vickers. It demands the skill of a tight rope walker from 
the circus, and the endurance of a marathon swimmer, as 
well as the faith of the revolutionist. Not to mention the 
fatalism of the explorer. Every now and then a woman 
sits down beside the gap, and looks at it, and says it cannot 
be bridged. There is no equalizing of the biological law. 
Not while babies have to be bom, as Sinclair Lewis points 
out, before women are forty years old. That is the biological 
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two players, a man and a woman, and none of them altered 
so very much. Smiling to herself, she would have written 
it down, feeling sorry for Man' Wollstonccraft. As well 
she might. For we no longer read Mary. And we do read 
Jane. 
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plenty of fun observing one another, and in noting the small 
variations from day to day in the characters of those in their 
immediate vicinity. The sailors went to their ships. The 
young clergymen settled down in their livings. The girls 
got married. Estates were managed. Nobody was unduly 
rich. Nobody was distressingly poor. Nobody tried to climb 
out of one class into another. So there was no social strain. 
Sometimes one of the young men would fall into bad com¬ 
pany when he was away from home, and spend more money 
that he had to spend. But there was always someone to pay 
his debts for him. Sometimes an odd flighty girl would take 
a trip with a young man, but there was always a family 
united behind her to make the young man come to line 
with her in honourable matrimony. Every one went to church 
on Sunday mornings. But nobody went in for extravagant 
religious emotionalism. The business of life was to be com¬ 
fortable and reasonably cultivated. 

This was the background of Jane Austen. It is very 
nearly all we have to go on concerning her. Against this 
background there flits a personality that is one of the most 
evasive personalities in all our literary history. It lights 
here, and it lifts there, never still long enough to study with 
precision and in detail. 

Contemporary comments upon her are contradictory. 
One woman said that Miss Austen was a giddy person who 
liked to flirt with men, and who would rather dance than do 
anything else. She never answered a question seriously, 
this woman averred, but put the questioner on the defensive 
by flippant conversational fencing. Another woman said she 
was a prim sharp-tongued old maid. One relative said 
Miss Austen was a sweet lovable creature who never said an 


unkind thing to anyone. Another relative suggested that the 
famous lady was ill-tempered. One record has it that 
she used to sit silently in social gatherings, gaining her copy 
by persistent observation. Another maintains that she was a 


most delightful person, socially affable, always in demand for 
parties, and particularly popular with young people. All 
of which indicates how inclined people are to see what 
they intend to see in others. But it also suggests the tempera- 
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- ur, . thp ladv under discussion. She must 
mental vanabihty of ) ny f acets of expres¬ 

have been a composite person w ith 

sion that it was hard to put a * J a ne Austen was 

As sketched by her sister Cassandra,^ ^ 

pretty. Her eyeS Thf exehro'vs were arched teasingly. 
was slightly mocki g. • xvith sensitive ly widened 

Her nose was almost Heb ™ ic ’ ^ upper Up, and a 

nostrils. Her mouth was smaU, ^ face was 

veo-detoeh - rounded.to/werc liule 

curb^ She wore a white bonnet-like cap and a white dress 

* u -j - 

. The arms have a lovely line. 

They tell os that she was .all, with a light well-formed figure, 
I„d that she moved quickly. Her colouring; was brunette 
There is no attitude struck in the poise of the head. It is held 
naturally Altogether it is the portrait of an interesting young 
woman who took notice of everything that went on around 
her, who thought her own thoughts, and took nothmg 'oo 
seriously It is rather a patrician face. It might have 
belonged to a great lady. And it is the face of a woman 
whose mind was chaste. As well as ironical. 

Miss Austen began to write consistently "hen *e “as 
about twenty. She began it to amuse her family. But as she 
proceeded it would seem from the records that she kept it a 

to L only a tentatively held theory. We cannot be sum 
about anything concerning Miss Austen which we binld 
from contemporary comments. They are too vane ^ 
better to assume at the first merely this nove ls 

None of them came out, we know, until a few y ears befo 
her death, but all of them, we can be almost certain, were 
written long before they were published. Which means 
she put years of work into them. We cannot even be sure 
which of the finished novels was completed fin*, but histonad 
research workers believe now that it was Xorthong*rAU* 
JV ,onhanger Abbey is a burlesque of the novels which were 
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popular in Miss Austen’s time. In these novels the heroine 
was always beautiful, usually delicate and given to swoon¬ 
ing appropriately in artistic settings, and often as not was 
badly treated by her guardian. She was inevitably an 
orphan. She was always needing to be rescued, and the hero 
was a hero indeed. You could hear the beat of his horse’s 
hoofs, so often did he go riding madly to come to the aid of 
the heroine. Miss Austen read these novels, and she did a lot 
of thinking. Then she took to writing. 

It was as if she cocked her fine eyebrow and said, “ Mar¬ 
vellous, but this is the way it really is.” 

Her heroine was not beautiful, and was not an orphan, 
and had lived seventeen years without any nobleman trying 
to seduce her in the keep of his castle. She was called 
Catherine. Her father was a clergyman, and she was one 
of a large family. She never languished over roses in the 
garden. She did not sing sad songs to her own accompani¬ 
ment on the harp, but she could manage to listen to music 
without too much fatigue. She was an ordinary girl. But 
she had read plenty of novels. So she knew there must be a 
hero for her. She went to Bath, and while she waited for 
the hero to appear, she thought mostly about whether she 
would wear her sprigged muslin or her spotted muslin. The 
hero does appear, and what hero could resist the admiration 
Catherine hands to him ? Naturally he falls in love with her. 
How could he help it ? She provided him with a big opinion 
of himself. The story is carried on in the mood of burlesque. 
Jane Austen let fly at the popular conception of men and 
women and matrimony. This, she hints, is the w f ay it usually 
happens, and the less a girl know's the better chance she has 
of making a man feel like a grand fellow. But she did not 
leave it sharp in its satire. She softened it with her own 
tolerance of people. The characters are mellowed by her 
artistry into accord with their surroundings. It is, for all 
its burlesque, human and real. She started in this book her 
immortal habit of creating a gallery for her heroines ; the 
gallery which made her books famous ; her extra people 

gathered in around the heroine ; portraits of very familiar 
and very human beings. 
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I here followed five small masterpieces of subdued satire 
upon the same central theme, women and girls entirely 
concentrated upon the business of getting married. She 
treated it like a merry-go-round, and the doings of women, 
and some of their thoughts, as they went round and round 
upon their immortal business, come out in the books in a 
form that is the most perfect form a woman has yet achieved 

in English fiction. 

Pride and Prejudice is technically the most perfect of her 
novels. It opens like a play. It continues like a play. The 
story is told with conversations between the people in it, 
with a slight additional use of the letters they write to one 
another. It should be read aloud in order to get fully the 
line light sound of the dialogue, and the soft sparkle of its 

humour. 

The taste of the book is given in the opening chapter. 
It is one of the cleverest pieces of tone-placing we possess 
in our literature. It is suave and short and masterly. There 
is not one unnecessary word in it. It introduces at once the 
theme and the people who will have to do with it. A new 
young man with an adequate fortune has arrived in a dis¬ 
trict, and at the breakfast table Mrs. Bennet, who has five 
daughters, tells her husband that he must call upon the young 
man in order to secure him for one of the girls. Mr. Bennet 
teases her lazily, debating whether or not he wall call before 
any other father in the district calls. Mrs. Bennet fusses. 
As the story proceeds, Mr. Bennet goes on teasing, and his 
wife fussing, and between them they nearly lose two eligible 
young men for their two most attractive daughters, Jane and 
Elizabeth. 


Mr. Bennet is an aloof person with a sardonic sense 
of humour. He had married a woman of no culture, and no 
social finesse, draw n in his youth by high animal spirits and 
prettiness. He is subconsciously ashamed of her, and of his 
own early bad judgment, so he defends himself by taking 
to the enjoyment of fools. He passes the time in reading 
and in making fun of his neighbours. The only person he 


likes very deeply is his daughter Elizabeth, who possesses 
manv of his own characteristics. Elizabeth is fond of her 
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father, but is subconsciously aware of something that is 

missing. So when she loves, it is a‘man who supplies in her 

mind the respect she has not been able to feel for her father. 

Jane Austen knew her feminine psychology. Elizabeth is 

the most fascinating of the Austen heroines. She is gay and 

arch and full of repartee, combining her mother’s high spirits 

and her father’s talent for observation with a wav all of her 

* 

own of making herself unforgettable. Her cousin, Mr. Collins, 
decides to marry her. His proposal to her is one of the most 
rollicking of Jane Austen’s absurd bits of drama. Collins 
throughout the book is the clown ; a pompous young clergy¬ 
man without one grain of discernment in his tightly drawn 
brain. When Elizabeth refuses him, he interprets it as a 
piece of feminine technique, to tantalize the lover, and he 
proceeds to propose over again. Through the book he 
appears again and again. Always at the tense moment Mr. 
Bennet receives a letter from Mr. Collins which brings him a 
laugh. In fact, as he explains, he would not lose Mr. Collins’ 
correspondence for anything. Mr. Collins plods on, doing 
his clerical duty by his relatives in sober earnest. Truly they 
needed advice. For there were to be many troubles before 
Elizabeth could marry Darcy, the hero. 

But all ended well. Jane Austen gave Elizabeth everything 
a woman’s heart could ask. Darcy was not the conventional¬ 
ized hero of the current romances. He had no dash. He was 
not particularly captivating. He was rather given to being 
unpleasant. He had a high opinion of his own judgment, 
which was reasonable, because it was usually good judgment. 
Some of the critics have complained that he is only a shadow, 
and they explain it by the spinsterhood of the author, by 
the fact that she did not know men. Darcy is a shadow. 
He is a dream man ; a quiet, strong man of means, able to 
take control of the difficulties that would arise, and person¬ 
able enough to rouse erotic interest. He was grave and dig¬ 
nified. He knew what he wanted. He loved Elizabeth before 

she loved him, which was the fulfilling of another dream in 
women, a man for whom a woman did not have to angle. 
He was also a one-woman man. He looked sardonically at 
the other woman, who was jealous of Elizabeth and deter- 
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mined herself to have Darcy. This was a man such as an 
intellectual woman like Jane Austen would herself desire, 
a man with the sense to look to his future comfort in the 
■woman he chose to marry, and who was not to be led off from 
his purpose by any of the wiles of silly women. He wanted a 
companion. Jane Austen rewards him with the loveliest 
of her heroines. In letting Elizabeth have Darcy, Jane Austen 
was being romantic, and neat in her romanticism. Elizabeth 
was open and true to herself throughout, and in the end she 
found love accompanied by comfort. She had a husband she 
could admire in all things, and a companion who appreciated 
her. She had both monev and love. 

4 

Pride and Prejudice is flawless in its craftsmanship. It is 
carried through from the beginning to the ending with an 
unflagging zest, and with meticulous regard for its form. It 
is simple portraiture; and yet it is at the same time a most 
penetrating psychological disclosure. .As the w hirlin g plat¬ 
form speeds, we see into the power that makes it speed. But 
not with any inside information from the people themselves. 
They conduct themselves with matter-of-fact sedateness. 


They do not deal with their souls in public. Jane Austen 
did not know people who did. So there are none of them in 
her stories. What is to be gathered about motivation is to be 


gathered from casual conversations and habitual doings, just 
as it has to be gathered from life. In her books, and par¬ 
ticularly in Pride and Prejudice, you have to come to your own 
conclusion about the inwardness of what takes place by 
listening to the conversations. There are 
anyone who is on the alert for signs. 


plenty of signs for 


All through the book the reader is pulled by two amazingly 
balanced talents in the author, her sense of story-telling and 
her characterization. The action of the story is so smooth 
it gives the impression of floating. There is not one jerk in 
her timing. One event follows evenly upon the preceding 
event. The reader floats with the storv. It hardlv needs 


concentration, so natural is the pull of its unfolding. The 
characters fulfil themselves without ajar and with complete 
naturalness. The reader feels before she is aware of it as 


if she were part of the circle itself. She lilts along with the 
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gay melody of it. She gives herself to the whirl of the 
platform. She watches the gentlemen climbing on, and 
jumping off. She smiles with gratification when the merry- 
go-round stops for a moment. Elizabeth has announced to 
her mother that she is marrying Mr. Darcy, and her 
mother says, “ Dear me—fifty thousand pounds.” 

In Sense and Sensibility the speed is not so rapid. Jane 
Austen experimented with a slower tempo. She tried her 
hand with less atractive girls than Elizabeth. It is a study 
of two sisters—one who possesses a fund of good sense, and 
the other who has romantic sensibility, and it works itself 
out into quite an elaborated document upon how a girl 
should conduct herself w'hen she is deceived by a man. 
Marianne, who has sensibility, falls into a decline, which 
was a malady that to-day would be diagnosed as a nervous 
breakdown. She is an exhibitionist. So everyone hears 
about her disappointment. The young man, according to 
her relatives, is a bad young man, and should be cut dead 
when met anywhere. He is a bad young man. He is one 
of the male flirts whom Miss Austen brings frequently into 
her stories, with a guileful tongue and convincing false ways 
with women. The other girl, Eleanor, has sense, but even 
that does not protect her from being taken in by another 
young man. Though it does protect her pride. She uses 
her head. She collects all the unflattering data. She makes 
herself consider it carefully. She confides in no one, but 
she allows the other lady involved to confide in her. An 
astute young lady, Eleanor ! Somehow she manages to 
go on loving her young man. Subconsciously she seems to 
expect that he will disentangle himself. She waits until the 
end of the story, and puts in her time looking after Marianne, 
who is in a sad way indeed. Meanwhile Jane Austen brings 
in her gallery. Marianne weeps and Eleanor sketches, 
surrounded by a group of famous fools. There is a female 
Falstaff, a vigorous, vulgar old "woman by the name of 
Mrs. Jennings, who is a meddler and a gossip, and takes it 
upon herself to lend a hand to getting every presentable 
young girl a husband. What she says about Marianne’s 
lover would have been most upsetting to that young gentle- 
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man. But she says it most sagaciously to another gentleman, 
who has a pitying heart. She sees him as a consolation for 
Marianne. It works. Mrs. Jennings knew her men. She 
had married her own daughters most successfully by reason 
of that very knowledge. 

There is an impression of the jungle in Sense and Sensibility , 
which is not in any of the other Austen novels. Eleanor 
and her sisters are badly treated by their step-brother. 
Not because the step-brother is cruel. Miss Austen was 
not making any bow to the prevailing taste for heroines 
that were put upon. It was merely over money. Greed 
haunts the whole story. Marianne’s lover had been un¬ 
faithful because of money. The relatives of Eleanor’s lover 
think of nothing else but money. Marriages are arranged 
and disarranged all on the basis of money. It dominates 
everything. It overshadows entirely the little fragment of 
romance that keeps going in the heart of Eleanor. Eleanor 
is just on the edge of being a prig. She will develop into 
the kind of a woman who likes to have something to forgive 
in her husband. We can feel the underfeeling of boredom 
that the author had for her. A very worthy girl, and one 
estimably suited to marry' a man of the type she did marry. 
But too repressed to be interesting. At the same time, 
Marianne is too unrepressed to be a pleasure to anyone 
but someone like Mrs. Jennings. But there is this to say, 
Marianne is one of the early presentations in the fiction of 
women of the neurotic. We remember both her and her 
sister because they belong to the actual portraiture of 
women which Jane Austen was bent upon doing. 

Sense and Sensibility was written when Jane Austen was 
worried about the financial future of herself and her sister 
Cassandra. We know that there was a period of such worry 
in her life following the death of her father. Marianne 
and Eleanor have to leave their old home after the death of 
their father. Their step-brother does not fulfill a promise 
he made to the father, and the young ladies are left in 
narrow circumstances. Another relative comes to their 
help. But Miss Austen drives it home that there is nothing 
these young gentlewomen can do for themselves, except get 
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married, and they are directed by their relatives to make 
the most of every chance they get to visit in big estates on 
account of the eligible gentlemen they may meet there. 

It has a sinister effect. The men are always respected for 

their incomes. 

Mansfield Park follows the same tempo as Sense and 
Sensibility. It starts out with the same theme of feminine 
dependence. Fanny, the heroine, was taken as a child 
into the home of a wealthy uncle. Because she is poor and 
helpless, she is somewhat shabbily treated by all her cousins 
except one. The second son of the family, and Fanny 
develops an emotional fixation upon him. Fanny has a sad 
time of it. Cousin Edmund falls in love with another lady, 
and he makes Fanny his confident. The other lady, Mary 
Crawford, is worldly. A marked habit of Jane Austen’s 
was to make such women as she brought in to her stories 
from the world of society rather heartless and calculating. 
It is the natural enough reaction of an inconspicuous 
woman towards a woman who has taken her place in a 
larger sphere, but she does it so persistently in all the six 
novels that it looks something like emotional retaliation. 
The strange part of Mansfield Park is that Miss Crawford is 
the interesting woman of the story. She has nonchalance 
and charm. Fanny is insipid and didactic beside her. 
But she will never do for Edmund. He was to enter the 
church, and Miss Crawford’s ethical principles were always 
wavering. She has a brother Henry, and he enters the story, 
the most fascinating of all Jane Austen’s bad men. He 
enjoys seeing ladies fall in love with him. After he has 
conquered all Fanny’s cousins he aims at her. He really 
does her a great service, for he causes Cousin Edmund to 
see that she is an attractive young woman. However, 
though Henry Crawford was much entertained by a lady 
who would not reciprocate, he never could resist a lady 
who would. And to while away the time of Fanny’s 
resistance, he takes a jaunt with her married cousin. Mary 
Crawford is not sufficiently shocked at adultery. She has 
seen a lot of it, and is used to it. But her nonchalance 
shocks Cousin Edmund. She will never do for him. So 
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he puts her out of his mind, and concentrates upon Fanny. 
The story ends. But it leaves an unending speculation to 
a reader of Jane Austen. Why did she make Mary and 
Henry Crawford the attractive people of the story ? Perhaps 
people like them had entertained her even while she saw 
through them. Henry sails through the story, dapper, 
debonair, always entertaining, a man who is not to be 
trusted, but is far more attractive as a person than the 
sober Edmund. Mary is almost a forecasting of the 
twentieth century young woman. She liked the idea of 
Edmund’s emotional nature. It was secure and would 
be faithful. But she was afraid it might be dull. She was 
a hedonist, and saw everything in relation to what it would 
give her. She did not intend to be hurt by men. So she 
cultivated a light hold upon life. She did not permit herself 
to think highly of anyone. So she would never be dis¬ 
appointed. She was witty and quite self-contained, and 
well amused by everything that went on around her. Miss 
Crawford was financially independent. Was this what 
independence would do to women ? 

Not necessarily, Jane Austen declared, when she presented 
Emma in the book called Emma. For Emma also was an 
heiress, but she was unspoiled, and in no way contaminated 
by the great world. She lived in a small community, and 
was the only young woman of wealth in the neighbourhood. 
She ran the house for her father, who was a nervous elderly 
man, taken up with his own ailments. She did not have 
enough to do. So she took to interfering in other people’s 
affairs. She thought she would see to it that a young 
person called Harriet Smith, living in the village school for 
young ladies, got suitably married. She selected the 
clergyman as being suitable. But the clergyman interpreted 
Emma’s interest in him as being personal, and was much 
humiliated when she refused him violently. He went away 
for a holiday, and returned with a wife, and from then on 
the story becomes a war between two women for the control 
of a community. The clergyman’s wife is not going to allow 
Miss Emma Woodhouse, spinster, to rule the district. 
In the background stands Mr. Knightley, who loves Emma, 
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but has never declared himself. He is older than she is, 
and he never flatters her. He usually tries to stop her 
impetuous doings, and often he has to tell her severely that 
she is more or less of a fool in her judgment of people. 
Into the story rides another of Jane Austen’s young male 
flirts. He is Mr. Frank Churchill. He is secretly engaged 
to a young woman who is visiting in the neighbourhood, 
a reserved and cultivated young woman who earns her own 
living as a governess. His aunt, whose heir he is, will 


never give her consent to an alliance with a penniless girl, 
so the engagement has to be secret. Again the question 
of the economic endowment comes darkly into the story'. 
If money had not been so stressed, this engagement would 
not have been secret, and upon its being secret fell the 
cause of the sad part of the story. Mr. Churchill throws 
dust in the eyes of everyone by maintaining a flirtation 
with Emma. This of course is not so very serious in the end 
because it makes Mr. Knightley jealous, and a little jealousy 
never hurts the best of men. Mr. Knightley was the best 
of r tien to the author. He is the spiritual companion of 
Mr. Darcy—a quiet, strong man, to whom a woman might 
turn in difficulty, who knew what he wanted, and was 
never drawn into any philandering for the sustention of his 
male vanity. Meanwhile the war goes on between Emma 
and the clergyman’s wife. The gallery in Emma is better 
than the gallery of any of the other books. The nerv ous 
old father comes into the story hesitatingly, never sure 
whether or not there should be parties, always recommending 
his guests to have a nice bowl of gruel instead of cakes and 
wine. There is an old maid in the village, garrulous and 
well-meaning, but run n ing about everywhere talking end¬ 
lessly about everything that is said and done. She strikes 
terror into the heart of Emma. Is this what a spinster 
comes to at last ? Then Harriet Smith, not as yet success¬ 
fully married off, decides that inasmuch as Miss Emma 
Woodhouse has treated her as an equal, she might herself 
aspire to Mr. Knightley. Innocently she confides her hopes 
to Emma, and Emma fumes. At last she realizes. All the 
time she had taken it for granted that Mr. Knightley was 

D 
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hers • and perhaps she had lost him by flirting with Frank 
Chm-chUl But she has not. Mr. Knightley, though 
jealous, was not one to be put off his intent,ons. So the 
itory ends happily, with Mr. Knightley getting a suitable 
husband for Harriet in the person of one of his tenants 
Emma is subdued. She respects superior judgment and 
superior action. Frank Churchill's aunt dies, and he 
announces his engagement. The clergyman’s wife sits 

down and gnashes her teeth. Emma Woodhouse has won. 
She is marrying the great man of the community. 

InkJle see again that Jane Austen gives her herome 

a lover who has something of the father in him Em 
had needed a father who was strong, and had not hadl it : m 
her skk elderly parent. Usually Jane Austen treated her 

love scenes gingerly. She left the story when the f d=dara“” 
was made, but in Emma she carries it on a little further, an 
the relationship between Mr. Knightley and Emma is 
unfolded delicately. The conversations between them 
while they are trying to decide when to break the news 
her father are tender and sweet. The man is reserved and 
kind and considerate. The girl is happily surrendering all 
her life to his keeping. The comedy goes softly out. 

Persuasion is a short story. It has an even tempo, melodious 
like a lovely valse. Emma had been quickly taken in march 
time. Persuasion was done in slow time It was not slow as 
Sense and Sensibility was slow. It was not blurred in its rhyfli 
as Mansfield Park was. But it was earned on the time o 

'heroine of P— is Anne Eliot, Miad been 
disappointed in love. The story opens with the herome 

feeding itself on regrets, and her delicate bloom gone. She 
had let herself be persuaded against her mclmaUon 

for consideration of money. The man she had loved had 

his way to make in the navy. He had no inheritance. 

Neither had she. It wus unwise, a mature an p 
friend had advised her. So she had broken her engagement. 

And had never been able to love another man. Noftung 

else would ever matter to her, and she had years a y 
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of life to put in as best she might before death would release 
her from the futility of living. The hero, Captain Went¬ 
worth, returns from the sea, a successful commander of one 
of His Majesty’s ships. He intends to marry, and Anne 
has to see him pay attention to another woman. Still worse, 
she has to see the other woman regard him possessively. She 
has to go on. There are duties to her family. Anne is the 
perfect spinster. She takes care of her sister’s children, she 
plays for the young people to dance, she sews by herself. 
Then in the very nick of time another of Miss Austen’s bad 
men arrives. He has money, he will inherit a title, he is 
looking for an elegant lady to wear the title. He is a gentle¬ 
man who is shrewd about women by reason of a lot of 
experience. He wants a lady who has had the edges of her 
disposition rounded off. He had an eye for his own comfort. 
So Anne was selected by this gentleman for the reception of 
his attentions. He knew that being loved would restore her 
bloom. He was quite confident about that. His confidence 
made his manner towards her fittingly proprietary. And it 
roused the ire of Captain Wentworth. Anne had been his. 
He had not minded her being a faded spinster. That was 
solacing to his vanity, but to be the chosen lady of a future 
baronet was different. Not that it would have happened. 
Anne was a one-man woman, and had turned down other 
chances. During a conversation with a mutual friend Anne 
has occasion, or takes it, to put into very moving words the 
emotional constancy of women. Captain Wentworth over¬ 
hears it, and her passionate constancy brings him back to her. 
The words of Anne about the emotion of a woman are the 
nearest Jane Austen ever came to letting herself go. They 
are intensified words. It is the only passage in all her writing 
where the reader feels that the writer is momentarily choked 
by her own feeling. 

The novels have been outlined in detail for three reasons. 
First, they remain to this day the greatest novels, considered 
artistically, written by a woman in English. Second, for 
their time they told an amazing amount about women, and 
accordingly are an intrinsic part of the feminist revolt, 
though, on account of the technical suavity of the author, 
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that element in their composition may easily be overlooked. 
Third, it is in the novels themselves that we search for the 

mind and the personality of Jane Austen. . 

Novelists write to portray themselves. This has been 
psychologically proven so many times, that it is almost 
unnecessary to state it as a premise for investigation. The 
self-portraiture may be deeply involved and circuitously 
achieved, but it is always a driving force behind the writing. 
It is true of men who write. But is much truer of the women. 
That is more directly true. The man, , by his masculine 
nature, may expand himself into a creative field that is so 
far beyond the immediate self that the portraiture is almost 
lost. But the woman, by reason of the concentration upon 
herself w hich is the feminine endowment, never gets.so very 
far away from herself. Usually, therefore, it is quite easy 
to detect the self-portraiture in the wiring of women. But 

with Jane Austen it is not easy. 

She began to write when ordinarily in her time she would 

have been getting married. Although she was born into a 
cultivated family, and although she took to writing naturally, 
there is no sign given us by her family of an early conscious¬ 
ness of literary vocation so strong that it dominated her. 
She appears to have been a normal young woman with good 
health, and a generous appetite for parties and dancing. 
We could gather the taste for parties from the books them¬ 
selves by the gusto with which the author describes them. 
She transfers the feeling of social affairs with an indubitable 
flair for them. Her heroines rarely watch anxiously for 
letters, or hold upsetting sittings with themselves in their 
own rooms. They watch for parties, and they hold light 
sittings with their relatives over the tea-cups. Even when 
Marianne sheds her tears and bemoans the sad ending of her 
love affair, it is to the accompaniment of Mrs. Jennings 
entering her room with wine and nice jellies to comfort her. 
And when Anne resigns herself to her spinster fate, it is 

sitting at the piano she does it. 

Because there is so little definitely know r n about Jane 
Austen it would seem to our clinically trained modern minds 
that there w r as in all likelihood something in her life that 
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had to be hidden. But there is this to remember, that if 
there had been a sin or an irregularity in Jane Austen’s life, 
it would have come out in her novels. It did not. There 
is no sense of sin anywhere in her stories, but there is just 
enough satire in them to make us think that Jane Austen 
was possibly not an easy person with whom to get along. 
The novels are smoothed by many revisions, but the mind 
that could see so many absurdities in people, and derive 
enjoyment from them, could not have been a sweet and gentle 
mind. She probably made a lot of sharp remarks in her 
time. She had a right to be sharp. No woman could have 
worked for twenty years to perfect her art without sacrificing 
her nervous system to the strain. Besides the enduring 
mental creativeness there was the spinster’s biological 
frustration. Which leads into another field of speculation. 

Can we draw from these litde worlds she set spinning what 
happened to a lively, attractive young woman at the end 
of the eighteenth century to turn her into a novelist ? What 


set her satirizing the popular conception of romance ? 
What made her determined to portray women as they really 
were ? What caused her to devote twenty years to the per¬ 
fection of an art form ? Why was she glad to die at forty ? 
Her sister Cassandra admitted in a letter that Jane was glad 
to die. 


All the novels are objective in appearance. Here is a 
woman, we may almost think, who successfully lost herself 
in portraying other people. There is no one character 
among her women who shadows herself through all the 
others, haunting the books as the creator of them. But 
when you take the heroines all together, you get a composite 
picture of womanhood, arch, high-spirited, clever woman¬ 
hood, capable of moods of docility and sensibility, capable 
also of being dull and sedate. If you add them together, 
the sum is a volatile expression of femininity, which for its 
amount of baffling surrender to varying moods would puzzle 
everybody except a psychiatrist. When you look at this 
sum you are inclined to reverse your first judgment, and 
conclude that the work of Jane Austen is so completely and 
subtly subjective that it looks objective. 
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But why did she have to set herself down in several 
women of great variability of temperament ? For all their 
outer simplicity every one of her heroines is psychologically 
difficult. Which means that the author was a thousand 
times more difficult herself. Fanny in Mansfield Park, who 
is perhaps the simplest of them, is on the surface so gentle that 
everyone around her missed the resolute iron of her deter¬ 
mination. Elizabeth in Pride and Prejudice is a deft-tongued 
young person w'ho might easily appear to have equally deft 
emotions ; instead of that she is almost sternly loyal. Emma 
in Emma is so enterprising it hides her childlike tempera¬ 
mental eagerness. Eleanor in Sense and Sensibility has such 
unfailing good sense that nobody around her would ever 
have accused her of extravagant feelings. Anne in Persuasion 
is so poised that no one could guess the tragedy underneath. 
None of these are simple women with simple emotions. 
They are also even,' one of them women of ability. Fanny 
was a keen student of literature. Elizabeth was a skilled 
conversationalist who could have shone in any of the great 
salons. Emma could have managed a business after a little 
training. Eleanor painted remarkably well, and Anne was 
a fine musician, as well as a person of unusual general 

culture. 

The first book, Northanger Abbey, is a pressing satire on 
romance and the influence the ignorance of the lady has 
upon romance. The less a woman know's, it says, the better 

can she flatter a man. Is that a cue ? 

Certainly it w r as another form of the Mary Wollstonecraft 

cry. 

But Jane Austen did not make an issue of it. She made a 
satirical story'. And at the same time a human story. It 
might be amusing, but it was also pleasant. Out of the 
two elements of amusement and pleasantries Jane Austen 
built her stories. The men, that is, the hero men, the critics 
have assured us many times, are thinly' done. These were in 
the main nineteenth century critics, so they approved of a 
spinster’s men being thin. 

Jane Austen set out to write about woman and matrimony, 
which is a slightly different thing from writing about women 
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and men. Matrimony was a state into which every woman 
was determined to get, or rather, into which all her relatives 
were determined to get her. It was a merry-go-round. Get¬ 
ting on it and getting men on it provided a lot of entertain¬ 
ment. The men of her stories should not be studied as men, 
but rather as symbols of masculinity such as would have to 
do with the ever-whirling merry-go-round. So, she portrays 
types. The male flirt appears frequently. He was a symbol 
of danger—a kind of golden apple that would take a woman’s 
attention from her goal. He w'as particularly dangerous 
because from much practice he knew what pleased women. 
He was just more than a little feminine himself. He knew 
how phrases always caught the attention of women. Philan¬ 
derers, according to Jane Austen, were always gifted with 
words. She must have met at least one of them, and perhaps 
have been taken in herself for a while. Because she pursues 
the type with vengeance throughout her books. And they 
always come to a bad end, usually marrying shrews for 
motives of money, and being made emotional prisoners. 
It may, of course, have only been a generic revenge she was 
t akin g, and not personal. For every woman, knowing that 
marital security is what is needed for her generic purpose, 
subconsciously despises the philandering male. He is not 
genetically useful, attractive though he may momentarily 
be. 

Against him Jane Austen set the strong, truly masculine 
man. When a woman writes fiction, the men she uses will 
always fine somewhere with her own experience. It must be. 
Otherwise there is no emotional contact, and without 
emotional contact there is never any creative lifting. But 
the experience which is the writer’s own is always disguised, 
and usually the disguise takes the form of a division of 
characteristics. For instance, in the modern writing of 
women the problem of the infidelity of men takes up a lot 
of story-telling time. Unless the woman is a scientific docu¬ 
ment writer, determined at the utter cost of romance to 
write down the truth, she often splits her man into tw r o men. 
One will be the man she loves ; she will make him faithful. 
That will be a fiction with fulfilment. Then she will create 
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another figure to bear the sins of the other man. He will 

b Jan^Austen was not writing documents She was writing 
comedv romance. Therefore she would of necessity employ 
the most subtle disguise she could create. And as she had 
entv years in which to secure her disguises, they are almos 

impenetrable. They were certainly impenetrable for her 

own time. But we know now much more than they 
then about women, and much more about fiction, and 
infinitely more about the labyrinthian turns of psychology 

m To^EUzabeth and to Emma, the most sprightly of her 

heroines, girls who are almost modem in thei ^ d ^ n ^ n 
of mind she gave her nicest men, Darcy and Kmghtie}. 

Elizabeth and Emma are yen' much alike psychobgicaUy 

Darcv and Knightley are almost identical figures. Both c 

these' men had the sense to appreciate women with fire in 

them. Neither of them had to consider money. They 

were not on the moke, and in need therefore of girls with 

money. Both of them were big enough themselves to enjoy 

a woman with a difficult temperament. Neither of them 

needed adoration. Both of them preferred a deft-tongued 

companion who could give what Mr Knightley caUed a 

saucv look and Mr. Darcy descnbed as an arch glance- 

When you return for another examination of Jane Austen s 

owii portrait, you see eyes that were quite saucy, and 

eyebrows that arched provocatively. 

We can reason with safety that the romances of Elizabeth 
and Emma were a deeply subconscious effort to create for 
the author a wish fulfilment. But we have to look for ffie 
lav figure bearing the faults of Darcy and Knightley m th 
otherTooks, for Jane Austen was intensely creative, and did 
not put everything she had to say in one book, or even in t*o. 
H definite seJe the * finished bools are one booka 
composite picture of femininity. Because she spent tuemy 
veats on L, and because of the reserved nature of he 
background, she spread her osvn story out among the sn 

stories, and hid it deeply. foi 

Two main propensities show in the other men a hunger t 
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flattery. A regard for money. Now we do know about 
Jane Austen that she worried about money. There was none 
for her to inherit. We can also assume with certainty that 
a mind like hers would far more likely have been inclined 
to tease men than to flatter them. Add to this her vengeance 
upon the man who pays momentary' attention to a woman 
and then veers off without explaining to her. Maybe it 
could all have been objective observation. But in a woman 
observation is invariably subjective before it is objective, 
and personal before it is general. Remember also that 
Jane Austen in her time and in her circumstances could 
admit nothing about herself. Pride was all a woman had to 
protect her constancy. Pride would express itself in conceal¬ 
ment. So we may conclude that in the late eighteenth 
century a young woman with a quick clever tongue and no 
money was disappointed and that some man was put off 
by her cleverness and her lack of money, and after lingering 
for a little betook himself to a simple dull woman who had a 
sufficient dowry. The young woman was left to debate in 
herself whether it was principally her saucy tongue or her 
lack of money that had brought it upon her, and to decide 
finally it was the lack of money. Jane Austen may not 
tell us the colour of a man’s eyes, but she alw ays sets dowm 
how much he had a year. She may not give an exact 
description of the appearance of her heroines, but she w ill be 
explicit about how much, and generally how little, they w'ere 
likely to inherit. 

Jane Austen made two famous comments about her 
writing. The first was a regret mentioned in a letter to her 
niece that she had begun so early. There were better things, 
she inferred, for a woman than writing, and writing when 
indulged in matured the brain too sharply. This goes back 
to her first book, Northanger Abbey , which leaves no possibility 
of evading the author’s satirical belief that cleverness was 
an erotic handicap to women. The Austen family enter¬ 
tained itself by writing, and it must therefore have been 
known to everyone who visited the family how clever and 
sharp were the skits she wrote. The fragments of her very 
early work are hilarious pieces of mockery. The mind of 
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the voting girl who wrote them was for its time a naughty 
mind, with no respect in it for the weakness of people It 
would be an uncomfortable mind for a man to contemplate 
living with, unless he could afford from his own abundance 
of wit to be amused, and at the same time pleased by a 
clever woman. Nobody taught young Jane Austen how to 
cover her cleverness with feminine allure so a man would be 
likely to feel that she was seeing through him and laughing 

at him. That would be disconcerting for him. 

The second comment was this-that her work was on a 
small ivory. They are the words of a very feminine person. 
Littleness always moves the emotion of the normal woman 
the little baby ; the little kitten ; the little doll , and even 
the little flower. Jane Austen’s work had to be on a sma 
canvas. She was normal. Even her sentences are httle. 
They are short and simple, modelled upon actual conversa¬ 
tion. We hardly realize now what an innovation that was. 
But if we take a page of conversation from Pride and Prejudice 
and put it up beside a page of conversation from Jane Eyre 
by Charlotte Bronte, we will have the force of the creative 
invention it really was driven into us. Jane Eyre was a best 
seller in its year. The sentences are heavy and prolonged. 
The people talk to each other in essays. It is completely 
alien to us to-day. While Pride and Prejudice , which was 
not a best seller by any means, and only welcomed by a few 
very discerning literary critics, is in its technique as modern 
as the books of this year. Our short sentences are more 
staccato than hers. She ripples where we jerk. She is 

less nervous, and not in such a hurry. 

Thev are healthier sentences than ours. There is a serenity 

of mind underlying all the satire of Jane Austen that is 

profoundly fatalistic. It is not a depressed fatalism, bu 

rather natural and reconciled. This was life as she saw it 

for women. She makes fun of it, and at the same tune she 

accepts it. It can be a pleasant life. It might also be 

trying, restricted, helpless existence, but Jane Austen pulled 

her imagination back from that, when it edged towards it 

in Sense and Sensibility. And probably pulled herself back with 

sumeme self-control ; the supreme self-control of the arti . 
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For she herself as a woman had been disappointed. We can 
have no doubt about that. Every woman who does not get 
her man is disappointed ; and getting a man in her time 
meant marrying him. But it was also the disappointment of 
a superior mind. She would have wanted a great deal. A 
mind like hers could be quiet in its erotic loneliness. The 
loss would be so deeply ingrained into her being that she 
might be superficially unaware of it. The artist, either male 
or female, has a curious self-containment which will tide 
the erotic nature over its solitude. Jane Austen’s fine work 
shows this self-containment. She forced herself to live out 
her creative life, giving herself to a world of her own making. 


It may be that the first writing of her stories allowed more 
of the personal restlessness to express itself, but in the 
twenty years she had time to take out any jarring personal 
phrase. She presented the novels smoothed out, and light¬ 
hearted in their tone. They are happy ; almost jaunty in 


their happiness. It was a miracle of technique—to take the 
matrimonial merry-go-round of middle class women, in 
which she herself had been a failure, and make it a little 


planet by itself. 

Suddenly she was tired. At forty. Her novels were 
getting recognition in high critical places. But she had 
come to the time when biology laughs at women who have 
evaded its laws. Six perfect novels ; an extraordinarily 
talented woman ; erotically starved. The frustration she 


had valiantly fought off, and held out of her novels, got her 
finally. They called it a decline. It seems to have been a 
burning out of her nervous forces. She gave up. Humour 
would not help then. It was of no avail to arch her satiric 
eyebrows. What in the end have women to do with humour ? 


What will comedy do to preserve the race ?• Little ivories ! 
But no little son. Did memory taunt her with the tall figure 
of the Darcy man ? A dark man with quiet strong ways, 
and great pride in him, and speech that was laconically to 
the point. Well, she had written amusing stories. Life was 
amusing. Women were amusing, and men never had the 
wit to look underneath the covering surfaces of femininity. 
Women, they said, had no humour. It was better not to 
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have. She was glad to die. Racial futility must have 
struck Jane Austen at forty with terrific force The more so 
as she was a woman of intellectual honesty. She was no high¬ 
brow, but she must have been amazingly clever. Otherwise 
she could never have handled her _ characters with sue 
penetrating regard for their psychological motivation. There 
were no books on the subject to help her. Nobody discussed 
the psychology of women. It was sheer innovation from her. 
She took pricks at women. She exhibited their greediness 
and their complacent placidity. So many of them were 
stupid. “ God, grant me patience ”, she murmured when 
she P was dying. It must have been something she had 
prayed often. But women were also pathetic, and brave 
sometimes. Men expected so little of them and yet so much 
It took the sweetness of the dove and the witness of the 
snake to sen e them. And why should it be all left to women 
The Darcy man knew what he wanted-it was bnghtiiess 
and a companionable mind. Would it ever come ? God, 

grant me patience.” It was the prayer of woman Woman 

as she was at the beginning of the nineteenth century. She 

would need all her patience. The race and the need in a 

woman to be given to it. A man to be looked to. As an 
equal ”, the ghost of Mary Wollstonecraft standing at her 
bed would have pronounced. “ No, as a superior, still as a 
superior ”, Jane Austen would have answered. That would 
be P the great difficulty-the higher women would develop, 
the more would they need from men for their erotic satisfac¬ 
tion—it was not to be found in equality. It would mean a 
great deal of loneliness for some women. It would be a 
hard way, a “ gorgeous, heroic hard way , two dark sprnti 
the Bronte sisters, also gathered there, would add. I hey 
were neither dead then, nor dying, they were getting ready 
to be bom ; and even then it would not be so long until 
they were dead, so they could communicate with the dead 

frm the passionality of loneliness in women. It would be aU 
right, they would say, if women had a magnificent unageofa 
man to love. “ Image ”, Mary Wollstonecraft would snort, 
“ i never found them worth it.” Jane Austen v\ou 
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j look at them with intellectual 
her satiricBrorne would explain what ycarninR 

c0 „ld do for the ™ S 0 * u y t e “f deep sympathy for 

their souls. And Emi y . . reserve sufficiently 

^n g Eof".Wrave7 .ha. after all it 

t0 Primate surrender for men-or for women-and 

Tat the law of the body was death, and the law of the spirit 
was silence. To find wisdom women must be silcn . 
“Silent” Mary Wollstonecraft would explode, that is 
just what women have been for far too long.” Jane Austen 
would giggle. She would shrug her demure shoulders 
against the pillows, and lift her delicate hands in the last 
gesture of tolerant amusement, and say astutely, I never 
met a silent woman.” What could any of them answer to 
that? It would have been the last sardonic sophisticated 
say. Just as her books to-day have still the last say over all 
the women of her century. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
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Illler ling till get a stepmother for them, 
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thinking about the sadness of hvang A pinste her 
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of lent girls. But 

two of the girls died in ehMhoo^ftom^uberculosis. ^ 

were buried in the gra\ e>ar amused themselves 

home. The four rem^g was*e oldest of them, and 
by wanting stones. Charlotte w per son who 

the most energetic. ^ the brother, was par- 

ticularly sure of his genius. He had^ frail. She 

say. Anne, who was the } ou g , sisters, but was 

usually followed the example dete rmined 

not always sure whether to accept Chariotte ^ ^ 

opinions, or Emily’s opposition to them, bhe ne 

easy time. o nn t i, p edffe of the moors 
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Haworth. It was a small community four miles away from 
a fair-sized town called Keighley. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it was a wild and inaccessible count y. 
There was little besides the graveyard and the great moms 
for the children to see. Their father roused himself suffi¬ 
ciently to send them early to a resident school, but they had 
to be Y brought home again because of the tendency to 
tuberculosis which was in them all. It was a terrible forcing- 
house of genius. They had nobody with whom to compare 
'themselves except the simple people of the village. So they 
were a world to themselves. 

The Reverend Patrick Bronte was an Irish peasant Irom 
the dark glens of Ulster. His name was originally Brunty. 
He was what the Irish call the stranger child in a large family 
of normal peasant children. He wanted to be more than a 
small farmer. He absorbed enough schooling to become a 
school teacher in Ireland, and somehow managed to get to 
Cambridge, where he studied for Orders in the Established 
Church of England. Then he changed his name to Bronte. 

All the change got him was a parsonage on the edge of the 
moors. He might just as well have remained in the brooding 
glens of Ulster. But the change to England did one thing. 
It gave his children an English mother. Her family name 

was Branwell. 


The Bronte history is a veritable trap for the commentator. 
Two years after Charlotte died the theories about them all 
began to be published, and it has kept up ever since. So 
the historians are wary. Around the Bronte fame there 
lingers the sound of drunken laughter and drunken bragging. 
Branwell Bronte was the torment of his sisters before he died, 
and after he died he became a hindrance to their fame. He 


had a group of cronies who believed in his genius, and they 
remembered, so they said, that he had read to them sen¬ 
tences from a book he was writing. The sentences they 
thought sounded like Emily’s sentences in her great book of 
love, Wuthering Heights . Charlotte herself was a problem. 
She had something to cover up. Emily was even a more 
problematic person. She was a mystic, which might mean 
anytliing. She hated to admit she wrote any of the work 
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spiritually from the laughter uf Branwell's drunken 

Tbry have the nurki uf the feeling 

1 hey dad not want U> write ai women. Ihry 
hooka out under the pen lumn of Currrr, EUaa, and 
Bell, presumably three young men c d letter* It 
pathetic nineteenth century (feature cd women, 
tried to write like men. I'hey did everything they 
to do in order to throw the colour ii masculinity into 
writing. Yet it was a feminine emoUaulwn that 
them So they struggled inwardly with the life they 
to get into their books. Branwell uttered in the 
ground. Life was not to be itruggfed with, he said, 
to be dodged. He knew a dodge or two. Anne and 
shuddered and went on writing. Lmily got up and put 
to bed. -And whether or not during the mghu when 
trying to get him sober she learned what she put 
H'stkna/ Hngkts concerning the fierceness of men 
love nobody will ever know for sure. Her siateis did 
know then. For Emily Bronte was a woman who 

thowrd her hand. ^ 

Branwell Bront* was brought into the Bront* 

history almost immediately by the first biographer 

Charlotte, Mrs. Gaskell. She was a lady *“ 
century woman when it came to emotions. She had 
fond of Charlotte. She had felt sorry for her. For 
Brontf remained even through her fame a tragic figure, 
would touch the heart of any mother Mrs. CsskfS 
certain of the genius of the work, and its hist orical 
tanre. Mrs. Gaskell was a profound feminist. V* 
her were engulfed in the downtrodden masses. It 
of the programme of elevation to be indignant at li fe. 
lotte was that. So Mr*. Gaskell took it upon herself 
literary and feminist duty to see that Charlotte 
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canonized. But there was one difficulty. Sin. 1 here was 
a lot of sin in Charlotte’s most significant book, Jane Eyre . 
The hero, Mr. Rochester, made a parade of mistresses. 
More than that, there was Emily’s great book, U uthenng 
Heights . The love in it was not only devastatingly possessive, 
it was also unaware of the gulf that marriage vows were 
supposed to make between lovers when they were married 
to other people. That is how the situation looked to Mrs. 
Gaskell. She considered it carefully. These Bronte sisters 
had been three unmarried ladies when they wrote. They 
should not have known about men and the mistresses they 
had. They should not have let their heroines love men who 
tossed off bigamy like a drink, or who went mad with frus¬ 
tration over a woman married to another man. So, she 
brought Branwell up out of his sordid grave covered with 
drunken memories and a tainted delight in them. Branwell 
must have told his maiden sisters all about men. It was an 
alibi. Mrs. Gaskell must have been very satisfied about her 
own cleverness when she worked it out. She hoped, too, 
that it would fix the attention of all future historians of the 
Brontes, and keep them from investigating what Charlotte 
did when she was in Brussels. She did not worry so much 
about Emily. Emily was a mystic. Nobody expected to 
understand mystics. More than that, Emily had carefully 
left no clues. That is, no clues as Mrs. Gaskell interpreted 
clues. Charlotte had. She w r as always breaking into 
French in her stories. She was always bringing in the 
foreigners she had met. Her favourite theme was a gover¬ 
ness teaching in Brussels, always sorrowfully in love. It 
was enough to disturb a lady-like biographer. It was very 
fortunate that Branwell was there to take the load. 

Mrs. Gaskell saw Charlotte as she wanted to see her, a 
passionately tragic figure, the one child left to a strange old 
man, writing her heart out in memory of her two dead 
sisters, carrying on alone the tradition they had built together 
in love. It made a dramatic biography. But the truth w r as 
far more dramatic than she let the biography be. 

The Bronte household was a household of terrible emotions. 
The wnting that was done was secret writing. Emily was 

E 
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sullenly angry when Charlotte found her poems and insisted 
they should be put together with poems by Anne and herself 

and sent out for publication. 

It was the year 1845. Charlotte was twenty-nine years 
old. Emily was twenty-seven, and Anne was twenty-five. 
Branwell came in between Charlotte and Emily. He had 
returned home from his tutoring position, dismissed for 
dissipation and for making love to his employer’s wife. It 
was a year of more than usual depression for the family. 
Mr. Bronte was going blind. The young women did not 
know what to do with themselves. Charlotte had outlined a 
plan of conducting a school at home. She had gone to 
Brussels to study French and German. She had made Emily 
go too for a while. But no children came to the school. 

It was a failure. Anne had come home from her position. 
She had been governess in the same family which had 
employed Branwell as tutor. She could not stay there. 
Branwell had disgraced them all. He spent his time in the 
public house of the village. Emily and Charlotte were on 
edge with each other. This was not new, but it was accen¬ 
tuated by a difference of opinion about how Branwell 
should be treated. It is just as well to emphasize here that 
these people, shut up in a dreary house next door to a grave¬ 
yard, were partly Irish. Which means that they had Celtic 
implacability. They could sustain their hatreds. They 
differed only slightly in their emotional expression. Char¬ 
lotte was a positive hater ; she pursued her enemies with a 
stick. Emily was a negative hater. Her enemies stopped 
existing so far as she was concerned. Anne was a little of 
both on a much feebler scale. Charlotte hated Branwell, 
and put all his shortcomings down in the letters she wrote 
to her intimate woman friend, Ellen Nussey. Emily cer¬ 
tainly did not love Charlotte. When Charlotte began to 
treat Branwell badly, Emily was finished with her. Mnd 
little Anne turned her hatred upon drink. The book she 
wrote later was a prohibitionist document. 

It was a household of terrible emotion. . 

But the worst of the emotion was that which raged within 

Charlotte. The others knew nothing about it. But it was 
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what, subconsciously, made her so bitter towards Branwell. 
Branwell by his own confession had fallen in love with a 
married woman, and had gloried in his emotion. It made him 
seem like a heroic fellow, and very unusual. Charlotte looked 
at him sourly. Yes, he loved a woman and could not have 
her, so he took to dissipation on a big scale. She knew more 
than she said about love like Branwell’s. She had fallen in 
love with a married man. But she had not taken to dissipa¬ 
tion on a big scale. She had taken to work. She had tried 
to keep a school. Subconsciously she blamed the unattractive 
presence of Branwell for the failure of her school. Haring 
him helped her to stand the love that was tearing her heart 

out of her. 

This is what Mrs. Gaskell had determined nobody should 
know about Charlotte. She hoped nobody would ever know 
it. She forgot about jealousy. She did not realize that the 
more famous Charlotte became the more active would 
become the jealousy of the other woman. 

The Brussels story is not easy to get at. It is clear enough 
that Charlotte Bronte loved Monsieur Heger, to whose school 
she went first as a student, and later, as a teacher. But it is 
not clear that Monsieur Heger loved her. 

Whether he did, or did not, he was in a difficult position. 
His wife was a watchful woman, who had laid all her illu¬ 
sions away. She believed in thinking the worst before it 
was the worst. It was a kind of marital insurance. Miss 
Bronte had no finesse in love. She shut her eyes and jumped 
emotionally. It was all very distressing to Monsieur Heger. 
Just how he stood emotionally himself, nobody knows. 
Charlotte wrote him letters that almost equalled the letters 
of Mary Wollstonecraft for pathos and ardour. When he 
answered them, it was in the handwriting of his wife. Per¬ 
haps he was a cautious man. Perhaps he expected Charlotte 
to understand that this was finesse and the way an astute 
gentleman handled his wife’s suspicions. Perhaps he was a 
puzzled man, not knowing what he had done to rouse such 
passionate devotion. He is an enigma now. Perhaps he 
was then. Emily said that Charlotte over-estimated him . 
She decided he could teach them no thin g of much use, 
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even though he himseir ,ta.«er™eS 

En h, y , s"Bng Charlotte's passion 

that even adevohon 

Jhe^^ab^rs to 

“ m e e sthad heard 

basket^and she pasted together the fragments of Charlottea 

5*s ss .r;=a 

Many “ears later her fannly handed the '^rs to "h 

was out of it. But H r ^ ^ Villette, 

rharlntte wrote, hllette. Madame negci »a 

as sly a woman as^ ever ran a and 

She searches bureau drawers, one 

slides 5 through the halls truth felt t on dre t soles of her *£ 
T1 _ r imew when YOU would meet ner suuucmy 

^ersonTndeed to stand it. But Charlotte paints him as a man 
of fascination, odd and clever and shghtly hm' • 

Bronte girls liked men to be men. They also liked m 

gone toe tt stay^a" 
home°when Emily had gone. She 

Even in he^room shepaced thefloor. One night in despera- 
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tion she went into a Catholic church. The gentle face of the 
pitying eternal Mother touched her heart. She looked up 
and saw the suffering upon the eyelids of the Christ. There 
was understanding there. She went to the Confession Box. 
Haltingly she told the kind old priest that she was a Protes¬ 
tant, but would he listen to her? He said he would. He 
told her it was more than a woman could bear. She must 
go home. Surgery, he said, was the only treatment. He 
said nothing to her about sin. He spoke only about pain. 
These things happened, he knew. Later on when Charlotte 
wrote Villette she forgot to be grateful for the sympathy and 
the wisdom. She included the whole system of Roman 
Catholicism in her hatred of Madame Heger. She went 
home. But the pain was no less. She walked the moors 
instead of the streets of Brussels. She still watched for him. 
She thought scornfully of herself, and of the priest who had 
pitied her. It would have been better if he had lashed her 
for her sin. Then she could have pitied herself. Charlotte 
was a puritan. She had no mercy. Not even upon herself. 

She fell upon Emily’s poems avidly. Writing was some¬ 
thing to live for. They would publish everything they could 
get ready. Emily consented. There was nothing else to do. 
There was no opposing Charlotte. Print was like drink to 
her. After the poems came out she said they must all write 
a novel. She must get her experiences in Brussels written 
down. Maybe it would deliver her of her sin. Anne was 
enthusiastic. She said she was already at work upon a story. 
It was Agnes Grey , and it contained some of her own personal 
story as a governess. Agnes Grey. Charlotte thought about 
the grey streets of Brussels. But she must not tell too much. 
She began a story called The Professor. Emily looked at them 
writing. It was as good an occupation as any. She talked 
it over with Branwell. Branwell said that together the two 
of them could write a novel that would make anything Char¬ 
lotte would do pale and mediocre. What did she know about 
life with her puritanical fussy little mind ? Emily said they 
would try it. It would be good for Branwell, she thought, 
to put his mind on something else besides his tragedy. It 
might keep him from drinking. It would make him feel 
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less of a failure. And for herself, well, she wrote anyway. 

The moods that came upon her as she pushed ag ‘* fl 

againstlhe^gravestones, had to be gathered into phrases ; 

was afraid of writing as a woman, and she was afraid of 
committing herself too much. Maybe she was afraidl of w 
her sister Emily would read into the sto ^- ^arlotte 
always more sensitive to the opimons of 3 Emily^ than she 

hfeless ifs only point, so far as the femimst movemen 
was concerned, is that it is an early appearance of the 
woman who insists on paying her own way after marriage. 
This was Charlotte’s own cult. Not that it meant very mu 
It was only a flicker of resentful feeling. So far as her own 

nner hisJiy was concerned, 

liminary portrait of her enemy, Madam*_ H ger. U * 
only part of the book that has any life. Charlotte was at 

emotional best when she let her hatreds run- ton* 

Aones Grey, was almost a companion to it in colourlessnes . 

Ent it has honesty. It has no vitality, only pathos. 

It was quite different with Emily’s book of love, Wuthenng 

^Maurice Maeterlinck called it one of the very greatest 

love stories ever written in any language. 

How could it have been written by a gir w Bronte 

known love ? Had Emily lived before ? ,W-the Bronte 

incarnation only a penod of pause to ga g 

it is a doctrine implicitly accepted for centimes by the 
Eastern half of the world it is too absolute to suit the enter- 

P tXrr"'They said she had no lover^ But 

nobody could be sure. She had been away from h °”'*° 
awhile She did not stay long. She left no reco 

happened to her. It is hue drat with die fame* Bron« 
family attained no love affair of any of them had ch 
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of remaining concealed. There would always be some¬ 
body to recall something. But in Emily’s case, love did not 
need to be an affair of meeting as lovers ordinarily meet. 
It would be a fusion of being which might take place at 
once from what was apparently the most superficial contact. 
She was a woman of intensity and the reserve that protects 

such intensity. She 
about her. 

The form of Wuthering Heights is ungainly. It shows the 
two writers plainly. It opens with a limp. The setting 
is given, and is played with in the manner of the literary 
dilletante of the period. That might be Branwell. Then 
suddenly the telling of the story veers round to another 
person, an old woman who had been a servant in the manor. 
Then it becomes rugged and simple. That might be Emily. 
It starts out to be a mystery story bringing in ghosts ; it 
turns out to be a terrible story of emotional frustration. 

In bare outline the story concerns a group of people living 
in a bleak manor house in the north of England. The master 
of the house had returned from a journey with a little boy 
of unknown parentage. He is named Heathcliffe. There 
are two other children in the house, a little girl called 
Catherine, and a boy who is older. He is the heir, and when 
he comes into his possessions he treats the waif Heathcliffe 
as if he were the scum of the earth’s population. Heathcliffe 
and Catherine love each other, but Catherine has not suffi¬ 
cient courage to marry him in the face of her brother’s 
opposition. She marries a mild young man from another 
manor house. Heathcliffe disappeared. But Catherine 
knew the sin she was committing. She married the other 
man with her teeth on edge. It was an affront to her nervous 
system. Her mind was always with Heathcliffe. After a 
while he returned, and in revenge married the sister of the 
man to whom Catherine was married. It was an affront 
to his nervous system. His mind was never away from 
Catherine. So the disintegration set in. It killed Catherine. 
It twisted the moral nature of Heathcliffe. Catherine 
haunted him, but there was no peace in her spirit. She 
could not rest away from Heathcliffe. He was always aware 


permitted no one to know anything 
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of her when she came. Once he paid the sexton to open her 

grave ; he himself broke open her coffin, and looked at her. 

He left the side of it open. When his time came to die he 

left orders that the side of his coffin was to be left open. He 

was to be beside Catherine in death. 

It is an agonizing story. The susceptible reader cannot 

nut it down until the end. It leaves the imagination stunned. 

You cannot examine its technique as you read any more 

than you could study the technique of a storm at sea \ou 

Tre swept up in it. Souls, it would seem from its telling, 

come out from the original force together in t™s. There 

is one mate. Catherine said, ' I am Heathcliffe. 

It is an idea that sentimental people have taken f ° rthem ' 

selves It justifies to them the inconvenience of finding 

another particular human being an absolute need , it 

softens down the insistence of sexual hunger. 

But the writer of Wutfunng Heights was no sentimentalist. 

It was a hard, strong mind that had the courage to set the 
idea with pain. It was a mind that could look without 
Wng verymuch surprised at sin. Hea.hcliffe became a 
man^of no scruples or tenderness He hated everyone _who 
had kept him from Catherine, and the hatred ' 
second generation of the family. He made their lives a 
miserv To the mind writing that was nothing , n g 
more than a diseased anatomy is to a surgeon ; or a diseased 
imagination is to an alienist. It was an austere mind m very 
exact possession of the facts of frustration. It followed the 

sequence ruthlessly, and did not flinch. 

Who was there among the Brontes with a mmd like 

surgeon ? Not Branwell. Branwell was soft and maudlim 

Helailed over his disappointments He may have.beheved 

his lady was his soul mate ; but when they'told 

Those who do that never take to writing for-relief, they 
do not need to ; they have their relief from the verbal self- 

te. She had a tempestuous tempemmenh 

She had thrown herself at Monsieur Heger. She enjoyed ^ 
own drama, and its suffering. She did not tell it, but that 
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was because she was ashamed of it. The shame may have 
been as much from the failure of response in the gentleman 
as from the fact of his marriage. Ardour was the outstanding 
emotional quality of Charlotte. In her late school days she 
had gone almost homosexual in her devotion to Ellen 
Nussey. She wrote her letters that were nearly amorous. 
She wanted to live with her. She invited Ellen to the par¬ 
sonage. Emily took Ellen for a walk on the moors and 
decided she was a harmless safety valve for Charlotte, and 
afterwards ignored her. No, Charlotte was not a woman 
who could have any conception of the effect of frustration 
on such a scale. She was not quite suppressed enough. 

Not Anne. She was a dutiful little person. 

Not the old father. He would never have concealed a 
manuscript. He would have loved being literary. Emily 
would never have got away with taking his stuff. 

There was only Emily who could have written it. 

Inwardly the book shows the mind of a woman, for all its 
surgical quality. Heathcliffe is no man’s drawing. He is the 
product of a woman’s longing for a strong man, a great fierce 
man with the power in him to subdue her own strength. It 
would have taken such a man as Heathcliffe to conquer 
Emily. He has all the marks of a Celtic hero from out of the 
old legends, a hero hemmed in by a narrow round of circum¬ 
stances, but still a hero, who got control of the w'orld he was 
in, and loved a woman all through his life. Love that goes 
on past death would not be a preposterous idea to the Celt. 
Emily Bronte had all the signs of the Celtic mystic, and the 
taste of the Celtic woman for ruggedness in men. 

She looked at Charlotte’s volatile professor, and went 
her own way. She looked at her father’s curates, and took 
her dog for a walk instead. 

Ellen Nussey said Emily was a magnetic person. You 
could feel her presence in a room. Her eyes were curiously 
lit up from within themselves. She was much better looking 
than the other girls. She had dignity. When she did enter 
into conversation, her words were always kind. She had 
something strongly maternal about her. She was efficient 

in her movements. She had a light fine figure, and a long 
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stride. She was taller than the others. Charlotte was a 
very small creature with nervous quick movements. Her 
face was discontented. Anne was small and wistful, and 
might have been pretty if a little life could have got into her. 
Charlotte would never have been pretty'. She had a burat- 
up look. They were all brunettes. Branwell was the only 

ginger child, as the Irish name it, among them. Charlotte 
and Anne had the figures of children. Emily in other sur¬ 
roundings would have been a striking woman according to 
Ellen Nussev. Her hair was black and her eyes were the 
grey Celtic eyes that make so exotic an effect set against 
brunette colouring. Charlotte’s eyes were also grey, but 
they were never exotic. They were short-sighted tired eyes. 
She was always working to make herself more informed. But 
she had vivacity. Emily was a still person. Anne was just 
shy. Emilv’s nose, according to Miss Nussey, was slightly 
aquiline. Charlotte’s was short and straight. Branwell 
amused himself once by drawing the portraits of his sisters. 
Mr. Nicholls, who later married Charlotte, said it was a 
good portrait of his wife. So we are reasonably safe in 
assuming the other two are equally true to their models. 
Emily’s mouth is full, with a short upper lip. Her chin is 
rounded. It must have been an oval face. Everything about 
Charlotte is sharp and pointed. Her lips in the sketch 
are tightly held together and are thin. She sits precisely. 
Emily is leaning casually forward. The eyes are dreamy. 
It is the face of a woman of consequence. Anne’s is a little 
girl’s face, and was more like Emily’s than Charlottes. 
Both Emily and Anne might have belonged to any period ; 
but Charlotte is unmistakably the early nineteenth century 
young woman with a poker at her spine and a correctly 

adjusted shawl. 

Emily’s face is the only one among all the faces of the 
nineteenth century women writers that might be modem. 
It is not unlike the faces of the young women of to-day. 
There is a peculiar resemblance in it somewhere to the face 
of Amelia Earhart. A flyer’s resolute face. Yes, she would 
have been a woman to fly over the world. A woman to 

whom death would be an incident. 
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We cannot know historically whether or not she met the 
man who was Heathcliffe. But he was her man. She did 
not have the energy to go out and find him. She had a 
diseased body. She knew it. She waited. As her body fell 
before the disease, her imagination rose to its power. She 
forced it to. A great fierce man who would be cruel if he 
did not get what he wanted ; who would never be turned 
aside from his purpose ; whom no woman could dominate. 

Out of it she evolved an orgy of frustration. It was sound 
psychiatry, which is the most amazing thing about it, 
remembering that it was the composition of a virgin living 
in a retreat in the fourth decade of the nineteenth century', 
when the influence of Freud had not been dreamed of. It 
could not, in any likelihood, have been the result of intense 
and acute observation. It was an imaginative jump into 
a realm of knowledge that was due later to be tapped by 
a scientific coterie of men in Vienna. It is scientifically 
exact, but it is coloured by the feminine imagination. It 
is a woman’s virgin dream of love. It was not a man’s. 
It was not even an experienced woman’s. It was virgin. 
Being virgin work it was not Branwell’s. Though from 
Branwell she probably gathered the details of conversations. 
Emily had an absorbing mind. She could see things, and 
hear them, through the medium of others. But the odd 
conversations of the local characters are only local flourishes 
in the book. The gaunt story proceeds almost without them 
by itself, out of a woman picturing to herself what love was. 
A dead woman rapped at the windows of Heathcliffe’s 
house. He let her in. A male being rapped at the nature 
of Emily Bronte. She let him into her desire. She wrote a 
book in which death and life crossed each other, and mixed, 
and separated, and mixed again. It was her fate. She 
was already dying when she wrote the book. She was 
rousing herself to live before she died ; and yet laughing at 
herself for the joke that death would play on her who had 
never lived. Maybe she believed as another still person of 
another age believed, da Vinci, that the spirit at death 
would mourn its parting from the Experiencing body, and be 
lonely without it. Whatever it was, the book was a wild 
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forlorn cry from a woman who was not made of quite the 
same substance as other women. There was a door out of her 
inexperience. She felt it at night. This was not the only 
world, she told herself. There was another very inner ^ 
world, and outer, beyond actual experience She forced 
herself to it. There were worlds upon worlds , planets 
moving in other orbits ; maybe other races of men ; one 
consecrated great plan. Often she stood by her wmdow.at 
night and watched the sky. A strange force wouldtake her 
in its power. In the morning her eyes were different Char¬ 
lotte began to grope towards some understanding of Emi y. 
When she read her poems she was staggered. They vsere so 

‘strange W hat was Emily ? 

When Charlotte read faring Heights she was staggered 
again. She knew that her own Profrssar was a silly tame 
story beside it. She sat down to begin another story ; and 
some of the fire of I fathering Heights transferred itself to the 

"1“ d jJTes? was the book of the year in England. 

“ she was no longer afraid. There had been hatred 
in her sister’s book. But Charlotte’s was 3 very concrete 
hatred and very personal. She went after the school that 
had killed her two older sisters. She made hornble images 
of die teachers and of the system. She took for her heroine 
a small plain-looking orphan girl who was designed_by nacure 
to be the butt of sadistic people. She wrote herself into hide 
defenceless, tortured Jane Eyre. The hatred that forced the 
taok out of her made its writing astoundmgly ward It 
knocked its readers cold. The style was as tortured as the 
heroine. Charlotte liked being literary ; and she nev« 
missed a chance to be literary ; except when she wass 
ncrrv she foreot It was when she was raging angry 

bS wilh power. When she coo,ecI off and go. 

literarv it was lame and pretentious. But fortunate y 
her ambitions the anger far outweighed the hreretme « m 
So it succeeded. She was unquestionably 

Rochester. Only, as she no doubt thought herself, she 
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improved on him by giving her man a very continental 
experience. He had had a group of mistresses, and liked 
nothing better than to brag about them, but when he was 
due by reason of approaching middle age, to be touched by 
tender love, it was gentle, plain Jane to whom he turned. 
Not for him were the lovely ladies of title that were brought 
into the story. But he amused himself while he was trying 
to make up his mind what to do by philandering a bit ; 
iust enough to make Jane jealous. Jealousy made her lose 
her head. She came out flatly with her love of him. It was 
Charlotte’s famous innovation. No woman had ever done 
such a thing in literature ; certainly not in lady-like litera¬ 
ture It was a great triumph for Mr. Rochester. It gave him 

courage to plan his final sin. For all this time the bad man 
had been hiding in his attic a maniac wife, guarded by a gin¬ 
consuming nurse. Jane had sensed the mystery in the house. 
But that had added to her love. Mr. Rochester arranges a 
start into bigamy ; but he is stopped at the altar. The 
facts have come out. Jane is horrified ; but not nearly so 
horrified as when her darling makes her a proposition. Then 
she flees the country ; as all good women fled in those days 
from sin. And she flees with only what she has on, and has 
many melodramatic accidents. But they are nothing com¬ 
pared to what happens to Rochester. His insane w'ife sets 
the house on fire, and jumps from the roof to her death. 
Rochester is paid by fate for his ways by having a burning 
brand hit him in the eyes, and he is blinded for life. And 
little Jane comes radiantly back and marries him. Charlotte 
Bronte hugged herself. She had made a plain little woman 
come into her own. She had been most sophisticated and 
had not quailed before mistresses and sins and cases for the 
asylum. In fact she had treated them all with gusto. All 
London talked about the book. People got all mixed up 
about the identities of Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell. She 
thought it was necessary to go to London and straighten 
things out. But she was afraid to go by herself. So she took 
Anne. Emily was angry about the whole business. She 
was still angrier when Charlotte returned and explained 
that she had told the publisher they were three sisters. 
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It was all a trap, Emily said. Publicity was vulgar. Besides 
be ng a nuisance. She must have had a moment of predion 
Publicity was certainly going to be both vulgar and a 
nuisance for the Bronte fhture. Not to mention what it w 
Zg to do to Bronte historians. That settled it for Emily. 

She would never write another novel. 

But Charlotte had got going. This at last was imng. 

The little plans for the school now seemed obecMM 
, r i ™ u» rP was literary fame. Emily looked 

at her°and went off by herself to walk on the moors. But 
Anne was more impressed. She wanted to get m on the 

fe My puzzled Charlotte. There was no understanding 
the girl. What was 

ST bmS yorCfal« ,oo. y But nm 

Not 

Shf p" e P d iie " d b°v P S “ 

htff^ai maybe it wld keep^ers^ hdUnginm a 
llkC h^So *emTe Tenant of Wilif'll Hall. 

,0 Srday when My came in from the moors followed 
, °, n KeeDer Anne told her what she was doing. 

to use the " eakn ^\ ± imagination for ? Anne was 
hurt. She had not meant any harm. Charlotte bl^ ^ 

^ ~ .0 M S *- 

“stoncrfnglrectness. To maktt copyWpoor 
Branwell was wrong. They woolUP*Y vcry 

had another moment of prevision. | rm . It 

Pr0 t b irTndC^lote n had encouraged her. Whi* 

wai h “'mid For of the family Charlotte was the 
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successful author. Surely she should know what would 

sell. What could Emily say to that ? 

So the writing went on in that unhappy house. And so 

did the germ. Branwell was dead. 

On the day of Branwell’s funeral in September, Emily 

collapsed. She never went out again on the moors. But she 
would not stay in bed. She went about her usual household 
work. She talked less than ever. Charlotte was frantic. 
She said she was going to send for a London doctor. Emily 
said she would not see him if he did come. What would 
the use be ? One morning in December she went to the 
cage where she kept a wild hawk she had tamed. Charlotte 
watched her and was frightened. Emily opened the door 
of the hawk’s cage and told him to go free. He hesitated. 
She lifted him out and poised him on her hand, and sent 
him with a push out into the air. Emily was Celtic and she 
was dying with a symbolic gesture. Charlotte was terrified. 
Emily turned ; she put her hand to her throat ; she 
struggled with her breath. She knew it had come, and she 
fought. She hated the publicity of death. Reserve was no 
armour against it. She struggled ; she would not die. It 
was a horrible thing that would leave her helpless and open. 
She kept on her feet; she held on to the door until the germ 
had taken her last breath. It was a shocking pagan death. 

It hurried the progress of the germ in Anne. She sickened 
immediately. Charlotte called the doctor, only to learn 
that nothing could save her sister. She was already too far 
gone. Charlotte, however, tried to save her. She took her 
to Scarborough by the sea ; but it was in vain. Anne 
died in May, and was buried in Scarborough. Charlotte 
returned to her father. She read Emily’s magnificent psalm. 

No coward soul is mine, 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere ; 

I see heaven’s glory shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from far. 


O God within my breast 
Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 

Life—that in me has rest, 

As I, undying Life—have power in thee ! 
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Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts ; unutterably vain ; 

Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless mam. 


To waken doubt in one 
Hol din g so fast by Thine infinity ; 

So surely anchored on 

The steadfast rock of immortality. 

With wide-embracing love 

Thy spirit animates eternal years, * 

Pervades and broods above. 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates and rears. . 

Though earth and man were gone. 

And suns and universes ceased to be. 

And Thou were left alone, * 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 

There is not room for death. 

Nor atom that his might could render void ; 

Thou—Thou are Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. ' 


Charlotte walked backwards and forwards in her lonely* 
house. She thought of Keeper, the dog sitting in his sorrow 

on Emily’s grave. She thought about the wild hawk. What 


W aSXtte tried to make Emily live in Shirley. But 
Charlotte could only portray what she loved or what she 
hated. Emily was beyond both love and hate. She had 
been spiritually elusive, and humanly a mostpuzzhng person. 
The pagan fierce death ; the religious faith of the gnat 
psalm Which was Emily ? Animals and birds had loved 
her instinctively. Keeper never recovered from her death. 
Charlotte tried very hard with Shirley. It was an interesting 

characterization she managed ; but it was not 

The book rolls up in the end into feminist prop^anda. 
Charlotte saw her sister as one of the new women. bhe seG 

her as she would have liked to have seen Emily, wth 
and friends. She did not realize that wealth would have 

meant nothing more to Emily than poverty. She creates 
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conversations between Shirley and her intimate woman 
friend, Caroline Helstone, such as she imagined Emily 
would have conducted, had she ever cared to get into con- 
venation. The conversations read like very learned essays 
on the freedom of women. They were interesting as feminism 
but they added nothing to a portrait of Emily. Emily was 
beyond Charlotte. Emily’s temperamental aloofness had 
always tortured her sister. Her occasional sweetness had 
never been given to Charlotte. It had gone out to the weak¬ 
ness of Branwell and the pathos of Anne. Charlotte had 
utterly no comprehension of the tragic mysticism of Emily 
or of her frustration. Emily achieved calm. But she could 
only maintain it when she was alone on the moors. When 
she went into the world it was broken. So she took care not 
to go into the w orld. Emily had pushed herself so far dow r n 
into the depths of her nature that she only existed in a dream. 
She needed a Teacher. She got quite far by herself, but she 
had missed the wisdom that wmild have made her able to 
preserve her poise in the world. That could only have come 
to her from a teacher whose training was far beyond any of 
the training of Western religions. Emily would have under¬ 
stood the East. She could have sat at the feet of Lao-Tse. 

But all this was out of Charlotte’s understanding. All she 
knew was that she missed the presence of Emily. It bothered 
her that she had not loved her enough. She took to lying 
about it. She assured everybody that Emily and she had 
been devoted to each other. In private she paced up and 
dowm with remorse. She had spent years of her life loving a 
man who had refused even to write to her. She had closed 
herself up in that love. And Emily had been dying all the 
time. Perhaps in great need of love. Charlotte hated the 
Hegers because they had taken her emotion for so long. 

So she went for them in VilUtte. Emily had never liked 
them. 

Sitting alone with her old father in that dismal house, 
Charlotte got the Hegers out of her system. This time there 
was very little disguise. She herself lived in the small 
plain-looking, shy English governess, Lucy Snow. The 
Heger menage came to life in Madam Beck’s school for 

C7 
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i j' cup. meticulously with Madame 

Beck’s jealousies. Technically the story flags badly in places. 

cover he'self np. She has to divide her love into two men 
and htt Lucy has to veer from one to the other without 

much reason for doing so. It makes i, -ther unc_g. 
But the genuine emotion of the writer does get into scenes. 

With heart-breaking acmal 

her hopeless passion. T ^ ^ Madame Beck . It 

M ' HeS To'understand why Charlotte should have been 
is eas> He is fiery and uncertain with all 

r^rr^rTl^Ud Madam, 

Char otie always had lacked. She had the silent supmortty 

had, and in addition a completely worldly 

- «»“ »£ 

SS2? =9s G£ 

Sger “she X-* Th”" 
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her confidence ; for then Mrs. Gaskell could have made 
even a neater job of it. 

she would never have undertaken to write the story of 
woman who had loved a man in those circumstances. 1 
was not nice. Brussels must have given her quite a jolt. 
For she had thought Charlotte was a nice woman, bhe 
had become acquainted with her two years before her 
death. Charlotte had visited her, and she had visited 
Haworth. The tragedy of the family had caught her 
imagination. She knew it would make a gorgeous biography . 
Besides in her mind Charlotte was a literary pioneer and 
part of the feminist movement. She made a great heroine 

of her. 

Charlotte Bronte did not exactly enjoy her fame. 

It was compensation for the erotic wound. There is an 
historical rumour that the fame brought Monsieur Heger 
finally to her ; that they met secretly in London. The 
Hegers admitted that Monsieur took a trip to London, and 
Charlotte during the years of her literary popularity was 
there several times every year. She was feted. She met 
everybody of literary importance. But she was never able 
to be at ease among people. The cramped childhood told 
on her, and no amount of admiration could ever give her 
absolute self-confidence. She knew she was a small, badly- 
formed, plain-looking woman. Fame never alleviates that 
in a' woman. She knew that she did not take with people ; 
she felt them looking at her interestedly, but still with 
appraisal. The least unfriendly criticism of her work 
brought her instantly back to her sensitive youth, and crushed 
her spirit. She never gained Emily’s poise. 

She got to need admiration ; and her need of it led her 
to get married. Her father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, had 
admired her for a long time. He was a gentle Irishman, 
and had the racial taste for sad people. Charlotte Bronte 
was a tragic figure to him in spite of all her fame. Charlotte 
had never liked curates. They were mild men. She had 
made them ridiculous in the Shirley story, and Mr. Nicholls 
had recognized himself. But that had not stopped him 
admiring her. He liked her literary nerve, as much 
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as he loved her personal lack of it. She accepted Mr. 
Nicholls. 

Her father made just enough trouble about it to give it 
the attraction of a cause to her. Mr. Bronte had enjoyed 
Charlotte’s fame. It had given him confidence again m 
the plan of existence. It justified his life. An operation 
had been performed upon his eyes, and he was able again 
to mount the pulpit and to read all his daughter’s books, 
and also to cherish her press notices. He thought that 
Nicholls was decidedly forgetting his place to aspire to the 
hand of Miss Bronte. In his opinion Charlotte could have 
anv man she wanted. So why fall back upon a curate. 
Her health was much better. He no longer had to worry 
when she got her feet wet or sat in a draught. The family 
germ seemed to have been conquered by the fame. 

Charlotte had decided to many. She did not explain 
to her father how ill at ease she still felt in society. After she 
was married she assured everybody that she was very happy. 

She seems to have been happy. Mr. Nicholls was devoted 
and gentle. He was not the great fierce man ol her 
temperamental yearning. But maybe she knew by then 
that such men were hard upon women, and demanded a 
lot of studv. She would have had no time for the study , 
her career was too important. She would have had no 
energy either. She was too old, and in addition she was 
tubercular. She was well off with her gentle curate, and 
probably she knew it. Perhaps the historical rumour 
explains why she knew it. She was no longer yearning 

for Monsieur Heger. . 

She had only a few months of happiness. T g 

crept up quietly all the time, and when she was P^gnan 

in her thirty-ninth year it suddenly started to speed. 

doctor who was called said it was hopeless. She died 

thinking she could not die she was so happy. 

I, wfs a mercy that the dtd die. If she had hv d to 
hold a baby to her breast she would have been fnghtened 
about the hatreds she had put into publication. There 

"she 0 would*have understood the need Madame Hegel 
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had felt to protect her family by whatever method would 
work. She would have understood the maternal emotion 
Emily had packed into her kindness to Branwell. She 
might even have felt some glimmering of the twisted 
psychology which leads people to be cruel to children. She 
would have known that literary cruelty and literary revenge 
did not correct it. She would have been ashamed of her 
books, and being as she was she might have done something 

drastic. 

It was better that she did not. For her three good books, 
Jane Eyre , Shirley and Villette , for all their awkward technique, 
and their high-driven emotionalism, were valuable records. 
They were documents in the feminist movement. Mrs. 
Gaskell was right in her belief. Charlotte Bronte was a 
type. There were many middle class women like her, 
unable to find the man who would have satisfied them, 
and with no real outlet for their energies. 

She drove it home that women had feeling and passion. 
She glorified feeling in women. Her characters were all 
subsidiary to that one main idea. She hated the romantic 
nonsense that men wrote about women. She also hated the 
picture Miss Austen drew of them. It was too matter-of-fact. 

What she was really saying, though it is not clear that 
she knew it consciously, was that women needed a wider 
intellectual arena in order to find a more satisfying erotic 
life. They had to have a chance to explore. Love was 
far more important to them than to men ; and yet they 
were hemmed in by the assumption men made that women 
were ordained by nature simply to respond to them. 

She had been disillusioned personally, but that did not 
alter the truth of her work. Emily and Charlotte Bronte 
knew something more than Miss Austen knew, though they 
lacked her technical mastery. And at the same time Miss 
Austen knew something more than they knew—which was 
that after all the exploring, and all the illusion, it was best 
to take simply what was to be had, and never mind the 
longing for something else. 

It was all an unending confusing circle. 

It would have needed the wise fine mind of George 
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Eliot to have explained the circle. Not that Charlotte 
Bronte would ever have listened to George Eliot. She 
would not have approved of her. George Eliot had done 
what Miss Bronte had not managed to do—lived openly 
with the man she loved, even though he did happen 
technically to be married to another woman. Her own 
bitterness had made Charlotte a puritan. It was the 
puritan in her that caused her to make such a to-do about 
passion. It was her puritanism that had led her to make a 
feminist cause out of little Jane Eyre telling Rochester she 
loved him. Miss Austen would have read that incident 
with distaste and some amusement. It was a gaucherie, 
and it was unnecessary. Mary Wollstonecraft would have 
cheered. It was her idea of equality. And why not. 
Miss Austen would have shrugged her beautifully moulded 
shoulders. And Mary would have reminded her perhaps 
that if she had had the nerve to do it she might have got 
for herself the dark sardonic man she had obviously wanted. 
A shadow would have flitted over Miss Austen’s bright eyes. 
And Emily Bronte would have looked at her strangely. 
She would be thinking it was all fate. Whether one was a 
fighting puritan like Charlotte, or a polite sceptic like 
Miss Austen, or an emotional rebel like Mary Wollstone¬ 
craft it all came to the same thing in the end. There was 
between men and women a bond that was peculiar^to 
individuals, and a fixation of emotional need. Sometimes 

you looked through life and did not find it. So ™ etl ™“ 
you found it and could not have it. Sometime whe*.you 
did have it you also had great sorrow. What did it matter^ 

that JL all that counted. She would look towards George 
Eliot coming with pity in her deep-:et phdosopher s eyes. 

George Eliot was the only one among them who kn 
love in its fhllness. Having known it, she could set it 
one side in her writing. It was only a part of the need of 
the experiencing spirit; life was a hard long way- It was 
not a business of getting this, or holrhng on to that, nor 
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Charlotte Bronte of that. Not to judge ? What was the 
intellect for if not to judge ? Women had intellects and 
the rieht to use them in judgment. What sense was there 
Tn suffering for its own sake? “ Plenty ”, Emily would 
at last answer her. “ It is the law of the spirit finding its 
way to God. Perhaps in anguish like yours over Monsieur 
He?er or in remorse like Branwell’s over himself. It may 
be in disappointment like Mary’s because of Gilbert Imlay, 
or in temperamental restlessness like Miss Austen s ; or in 
terrible loneliness like mine. It is a law, and the wise 
submit to it.” George Eliot would agree, and add in her 
husky low voice, “ We cannot do anything else but submit, 
though there are various ways of submitting.” It would 
be here that Miss Austen would laugh lightly. “ Variety.” 
That is what had always taken her fancy ; the variety of 
ways in which women would arrive at the same destiny. 
She would cock her arched eyebrow at George Eliot and 
say to her, “ Now you be careful not to get too inward in 
your stories. It is a very tricky concern—the soul— 

especially the soul in women.” 



George Eliot 

Who Sat Like the Recording Angel and Wrote 


Q ueen victoria was at the zenith ot 
her reign while George Eliot was 
at the zenith of her literary power. 
The Queen was persistently mourning the death of her 
admirable husband. The novelist was persistently addressing 
as husband a man to whom she was not legally mamed. 
Victoria lived in the shadow of a comfortable memory. 
George Eliot lived in the shadow of an uncomfortable erotic 
necessity. Both of them were very good women. Though the 
Queen, if she had been advised to honour George Eliot, 
certainly would not have seen fit to do so. And George E lot 
would not have condemned her for that decision, b e 
would have understood it. And she would not have expected 
the Queen to understand her. How could she. How 
could any woman whose children were growing up around 
her understand a woman who had broken the one code 

that protected women and children ? . 

Young girls hid the copies of her books under their 

pillows when they heard the footsteps of their mothers. 

It is hard for us to realize now. But m their time the 

themes of George Eliot’s books and their manner of trea - 

ment were discussed violently. They divided minds against 

minds. “ It is not fit to be read by decent people. 

did the mid-Victorian woman decide concerning th 

pathetic story of Maggie TulUver. Now the school,cioldren 

have to read it, and also think it is not fit to be read because 

it is so tediously moral. 
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Mary Ann Evans was a contemporary of the Queen. 
She was born in the same year, 1819, which was the year 
after ” mily Bronte was born, and two years after Jane 

Austen died. 

Her father was a land agent for an estate. Her grand¬ 
father had been a carpenter. Her mother came from 
yeoman stock, and was a solid, managing woman, who set 
much store by the substantial things of life. Mary Ann 
was the youngest of her three children. The father was an 
able, dependable man at his work, and on the whole mild 
in his temperament. 

Mary Ann was an emotional child. Nobody taught her 
that love was a most precious element, and therefore not to 
be squandered. People did not think at all about the 
minds or the emotions of children then. Nobody saw the 
little highly sensitive girl spending her first feelings in 
idolatry. Nobody told her it was asking for sorrow. Nobody 
explained to her that she was surrounding a mortal with her 
own imaginative wealth. Though they might have. For 
it was plain to be seen that she worshipped her brother. 
She followed him wherever he went like a small slave girl. 
He never realized the sensitiveness of her love, nor any¬ 
thing about that part of her nature which even the shading 
of a careless phrase could torture. 

She learned for herself. By the time she went to school 
it was ideas that held her ardour. She took to them. She 


would have made a great religieuse. But it was not her 
fate, and all her life she looked for something to take 
complete possession of her, and never quite found it. 

Religion as it was given to her was very much as it was 
given to Jane Austen. But the temperamental difference 
between the two was wide. Jane Austen took it as she 


found it. Mary Ann Evans was Celtic. The easy-going 
Anglicanism of her family was not enough for her. It did 


not possess a system of inner discipline. She built one for 


herself. She had become afraid of her own emotionalism. 


So she set about to choke it. She had many duties. Her 
mother had died when she was in her early teens ; her older 
sister had married ; so Mary Ann took over the manage- 
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ment of her father’s house. She neglected nothing, not 
even the work of the dairy. She was herself an e *P 
butter maker. She added to these duties 5 she ^edAe 
sick and the poor. She did many good works. She refused 

to spend her time upon music. It upset her emotions. 

like a nun’s habit. She was trying in every way to std 
the rapture that would rise in her through any least hght 
touch upon her sensuous nature. There were no mountains 

Wh : r y She 

T y 'shc nromctS her skin from the play of the wind 
She drilled hendf -rdles^■ ^ -d booksjiat 

worship. ButAe coidd not know ^ ^ who 

young. Her mmd wa s too goo ^ 

happened to e a ^ emotional safety valve which 

again Only ™ in the Uttle worlds she set 

s P TnninJ te It was the ' Xf^ t£ nS 

Suddenly her scene changed. So 

Her father was agemg, and it was time 

he and Mar,' Ann ^V shTfound -“Sends .o 

She go. into an ap.ostic set and^she examm ^ ^ ^ 

They stimulated her. Something had eluded 

she had been acquainte wt • h decided not 

her. So, much as she ^ fnd at tke time was buzzing 

^ * i i j’rivfnrd Movement had begun. 
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teaching the people that not since the revolt from Rome had 
"en real region in England. The Evangehcal stde 

of the church roused itself; Rome and anything that 
savoured of Romanish pracUce was something that hid 
religion, they said, causing people to mistake the appeal 
to the senses for religion, and taking possession of the 
intellect through the emotions. Against both of them the 
agnostics set up their honest doubts. The whole business 
thev said, was a sham. At least they were positive ; and 
Mary Ann Evans had come to a time in her inner experience 
when she had to be positive about something. She had been 
negative too long ; her whole discipline of herself had been 
negative, and she got the full effect of it because of her 
extremely ardent temperament. Agnosticism was a cause ; 
it called for martyrs ; it demanded courage. She stopped 
going to church. She undertook to stand by her decision. 
Her father was aghast. He would have, he said, no 
unbelievers in his house. Man' Ann was adamant. She 
must be honest, she said. Something in her was satisfied. 
It was the more upsetting to her father inasmuch as 
ordinarily she was a quiet daughter such as a man would 
want to have in his house for his old age. She sat reading. 
She had little taste for life outside her home ; she went 
sedately about her duties. She was in every way exemplary. 
Mary Ann went away on a visit to let him cool off, but 
during the visit her affection for her father got the better 
of her agnostic comictions, and her passion for martyrdom 
suspended itself for awhile. Or perhaps it merely veered 
conveniently. She could be a martyr by doing what she 
did not want to do ; she could go to church to please her 
old father. It was well to endure some things for the sake 
of others. She compromised ; and her father compromised. 
So long as she would attend church with him he did not 
mind what she chose to believe about it. Life went on 
as before. 

Vet not quite as before. 

Mary Ann had learned what it cost to go against the 
current. And she had pulled back. The cause had not 
been quite positive enough. Had it been a case of taking 
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a stand for a belief she would in all likelihood have kept 
to her platform. Though maybe even belief would need 
to have included in her mind a personal sponsor. _ For all 
her intellectuality Mary Ann Evans was an intensely 
personal creature, needing love and encouragement along 

with tier convictions. . L ir 

The reaction was hard to bear. She had to give herself 

a lot of work. She began to translate from the German 

Leben Jesu, by Strauss, and, to be certain of the scholarship, 

she studied Hebrew. This was an indication of what was 

scholarship, built up through reading. But she n e%cr 
thought she knew enough for what she had undertata. 
She added continually to her stores of information, and 

her mind was like a \ ault. , 

"“•as exhausting work. Her health was never good 

and it was broken when she finished the task. It took h 
“o M years. When it was published i, brought: te no 
fame • for the translation was anonymous. But it did 
brine her in contact with a publisher who could appreciate 
an auAo w4 such admirable capacity for prolonged 
about ™ was to be important later Ms name was 
Chapman, and he had plans in his head forthe.future. 

J Z convictions for her father He was Ste 

nursed him devotedly. When he died she grieved. She was 

l nnp Coventry was unbearable without him, 
aione abroad for awhile, and hved 

Sand But he id no, have enough money to 

Earrt.’ta '•x.-szs. 

not lived at all. u^nnmer to get his plans 

The publisher Chapman was bepnmng to get F 

matured. He was takig her app etite for 

IloTr hh i'^a oftha. E an associate editor should be 

Tod he did not o^ect m h„ bang a~^ 

:rar:“hip H :nd : mania for improving he, 
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scholarship was an excellent investment. She would live 
for the magazine. She had nothing else to live for. She 
would do any amount of work and enjoy it. It was 
altogether likely too that she would wind her passionate 
nature around her employer. And that would be very 
good for his interests. It would clinch her devotion to 

her work. 

So it happened that Miss Evans went to London to 
work on the Westminster Review. She was thirty. Chapman 
arranged it that she would live in his house. That meant 
she would be always on the job. It also meant that she 
might begin to feel sorry for Chapman. For his wife did 
not understand him, and did not mind Miss Evans seeing 

that she did not. 

It did not work out quite as Chapman anticipated. 

Miss Evans certainly laboured. It was certainly all she 
had to live for. But as a domestic arrangement it was not 
to her taste. She could feel sorry for a man whose wife 
did not understand him. That only demanded general 
human compassion. She had always had that. But she 
also had ardour which it w’ould take more than the master 
of a harem to rouse, even a most skilled master. She was 
no dilettante in love ; her emotions w*ere as concentrated 
as her scholarship. The jealousy of Chapman’s wife did 
not flatter her. There is some evidence that she considered 
Chapman as a lover. She was at that period academically 
interested in love. She saw that in die London literary 
set nearly everything centred upon the relations between 
men and women. Religion there w as not nearly so important 
as sex. Her objection to Chapman in relation to herself 
was that he was addicted to a variety of women. She had 
no moral objection. It was just that she looked upon it as 
an inability to concentrate. All through her life she had 
looked upon the power to concentrate as the first essential. 
She could not admire a man who was without it. She could 
not love without admiration. 

All the literary men of London came to Chapman’s 
house. Marian, as she had begun to spell her name, took 
a liking to the philosopher, Spencer. They used to talk 
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together for hours. Spencer studied her earnestly. She 
w^s a person. She was not beautiful, but there was some¬ 
tenderness gave an impression of weight and heaviness, 
d“ to Zl bone structure. Her hair was chestnut brown, 
almost auburn. Her eyes were grey-blue, and set deeply 
in her head. They were not large, but were peculiar y 
steady and luminous. Her mouth was sensual, and her 

hands were large and finely formed. But the most 
feature was her voice. It was contralto and its tones were 
husky. It was the smoke-toned voice associated with the 

Everyone who met her commented upon its 
luxurious languour. Spencer regarded her speculatively. 
She was a woman, he decided, who would affect some man 
so dleply that he would never be able to get away from 
Z On“ she was stirred she would develop a talent 

for love. Nobody knows for sure whether or not Miss 
Evans was involved emotionally with Spencer. or 

fhe passion of her there was a dignity of pmcnM w*,ted 

no expression of fceltng where ,t'"°‘” y “ ev “ 
respected. There was nothing avid about h , 

anxious. She was waiting. Chapman’s house 

h ShC teT ^nTtS wj^% fascinating, 
there came a voiauie ma . , . ly because 

He, like Chapman, went in or j rft him He ove r- 

it was the style in his set. tu* \ always 

looked it the first time. Ladies had ng _ 

the art of entertainment He had tour P had _ 

but Chiefly it was a qtnek bngM P»P ^ me , ^ 

the perfect journahsUc fla^ ^ a popular 

book on philosophy, and people were quotmg 
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was George Henry Lewes. The dignified lady who was 
associate editor of the Westminster Review liked him. His 
volatility amused her. He gave her ideas. She could work 
on them. He had an ingratiating way with him which she 
found most enlivening. He never once said his wife did 
not understand him. He took her taste for other men as 
a matter of course. Marian Evans, who took nothing as a 
matter of course, fell in love with him. It may have started 
out as an affair, but it did not remain such. It became 
very quickly a companionship that fulfilled every phase of 
her nature. Lewes was tired and neglected and burdened 
with responsibilities. It stirred all the maternal cherishing 
kindness of her nature. More than that, it gave her a cause. 
She said she would live openly with him. Lewes breathed 
with relief. Nobody but himself had ever realized how 
much his mercurial temperament needed a strong, quiet, 
completely focused nature for its complement. He could 
live convincingly with an idea for awhile, but when he had 
reached the end of the idea he instinctively looked round 
for another. It had been the same with women. Miss 
Evans was a woman with whom he would never reach the 
end. His old ideas took new life when she got hold of 
them. He judged accurately in advance what a man’s 
love would do for her. He wanted to hear love deepen 
still more the tones of her sombre voice. She was a person 
of grandeur, and it heartened his own temperament to be 
with her. He had never thought highly of volatility. It 
made him popular to be sure ; but it was not what he 
wanted to be. Marian had never thought highly of her 
solidity. She knew her mind was ponderous and didactic. 
It was not what she wanted to be. So they came to each 
other out of utter need. They stayed together for protec¬ 
tion. Lewes was happy. He had always wanted a woman 
who could hold him in spite of his mercurial changeability. 

Marian knew she could hold him. She would never, 
otherwise, have burned her social bridges. There could be 
no divorce. Lewes had condoned his wife’s infidelities. 
Marian taught herself to believe that the marriage was 
automatically dissolved by the misconduct of Mrs. Lewes. 
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She was sorry to have to proceed without the sanction of 
the law, but the law was a pace behind truth. It would 
change in time. She saw herself as a pioneer, and a martyr. 
She was fulfilling the deepest note of her temperament. 
Only she did not quite know that she could not have had 
complete erotic fulfilment without martyrdom. It would 
have saved her much suffering if she had known it. It is 
probable that Lewes accepted her decision as a matter of 
course. Marian was a great woman. She could take a 
great brave step. He let it go at that. But there is no 
doubt that she went to him with almost religious solemnity. 

It was very much like entering an order. She was thirty- 
six. She loved the man with a mature woman’s saved-up 
passion and his children needed a mother. She was not 
breaking a home. She was making one. She was not 
stealing another woman’s husband. She was sah aging 
what another woman had tossed away. All the complex 
emotionalism of her strange brooding nature was satisfied. 

It was heroic. It was concentrated. It was tragic. And 
they had an intellectual foundation to see them through. 
They would work together. But she would not put her 
friends under any obligation to recognize her. So, before 

she took the final step she resigned her position. 

They went to the Continent, and spent the first months 

of their union in Germany, where Lewes ga ere 

material for his biography of Goethe. 

But before they returned the great event happened. 

Marian had begun her first story. She thought she «o 

see if she could write fiction. She was not sure , but 

was absolutely sure. He said excitedly that she had it. 

“adt^nlubconseiously because of her need to 

find some form of writing which would make 

at the same time save her from having to push her literary 

" Te waS Twal' one Using to have anitnn* con- 
viction about what she had done. It was one thing o elope 
to the Continent. It was quite another thing to face the 
people who would look at her as if she were some 
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peculiar animal. It was still another thing to walk as an 
equal among women who enjoyed the privilege of the law. 

She had done what was not done. She could have 
managed a discreet case of adultery with Lewes. Nobody 
would have thought it unusual. For if they wanted to 
they could conveniently be not quite sure about it. But 
there was no evading an open living together in sin. Her 
brother had not answered her letter announcing her decision. 
Her friends had been carefully hesitant. When they did 
write to her they worded their letters so very carefully that 
they hurt her even more than silence. Humanly it was all 
very hard. But for fiction it was excellent. 

She played with the idea for quite a while, promising 
Lewes to get consistently at it. He reminded her con¬ 
stantly, So there was no avoiding it. But it was a new 
form to her and she did not feel at home with it. 

Her early critical work had been coldly, precisely, heavily 
intellectual. She had stifled all the natural emotional 
expression of her youth. But Lewes had brought it out of 
her again. She loved him ardently, and she had sacrificed 
the world for her love of him. Love accompanied by tragedy 
will make a woman write emotionally if it is in her to write 
at all. She was afraid of emotionalism in writing, but Lewes 
encouraged her to let go. He knew that she had been 
ploughed with it all. He treated her gently when he thought 
she needed that. He scolded her when she needed to be 
stirred. He set himself to make her work. He knew it 
would be her compensation. Finally she got her first story 
finished. Lewes read it and was moved. He kissed her, 
and said he would get it sold for her. He did. An Editor 
saw what it had in it. Who wrote it ? he asked. Lewes 
said it was a secret. The author wished to remain anony¬ 
mous. But the story had to have some name attached to 
it. Marian was a woman without a legal name. There 
was no longer any Marian Evans, but neither was there 
any Marian Lewes legally. What did the name matter ? 
All she wanted was not to have to appear in public. She 
could not bear even the publication of a story. She shrank 
from the curiosity with which it would be read. She knew 
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how people would read into its wording her own experiences. 

She knew they would be looking ghoulishly for her yindi- 
cation of herself. They would consider her story in relation 
to her personal conduct, and not in relation to its art. She 
could not face that. But it had to have some name. There 
is no record either in her letters or in her diary to indicate 
that she realized at the time what a momentous choice 
she was making. She looked at Lewes. He underst(K.d 
Why not be “ George ” if she could not be Lewes . She 
smiled. With George they put Eliot It did not mean any¬ 
thing at all except that it sounded like Evans. So George 
Eliot was the signature attached to the stones in ScenesFrom 
Clerical Life. They were sad little stones taken from life as 

she had seen it in her girlhood. 

' That was inevitable. In the months upon months of 

isolation when she had seen hardly anyone but Le ^ 
had thought about her girlhood. She remembered i 
vividly Even the shadings of its emotionalism. She was 
oppre sed bv the difficulty of life. The three stones of 
Clerical Life had to do with people who were misunder- 
stood Thev were people who sorrowed in seer . 

There must have been many people who sorrowed^ 

T re ‘ ^ a ^V he Th^v“^SteS stories, ye. 

5 s rjr. xr-t;- 

Angel, seeing human actions in a far-off yet 

He made love to her, and said know concern- 

He had been more upset her 

He Laxed her into another 


story'. 


mind 
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early memories again. Adam was a portrait of her father. 
Dinah the young Methodist preacher who was the heroine, 
is probably George Eliot herself during the period when she 
put everything aside except the mood of religion. Dinah 
was a Protestant religieuse, stilling all her emotions in service 

to the sick and the forlorn. . 

She read it chapter by chapter to her faithful audience. 

He made suggestions. He lived in the story with her. He 
told her that if he did not already love her he would love 
Dinah. He laughed over the pithy remarks of Mrs. Poyser, 
the farm wife who is one of George Eliot’s most vivid charac¬ 
ters. He pulled her back when she got too tragic. He 
insisted upon her rustic dialogue, and with his sympathy 
the whole book took life with slow, careful, kind 

writing. 

What did it matter, Lewes thought to himself, that people 
did not come to see her ? She could create more amusing 
people than would come anyway. He began to be happy. 
He could see fame coming to his beloved “ Polly 55 . Lewes 
was not altogether right about George Eliot. Created 
people were not enough for her. She had been hurt by 
society with a hurt from which she would never recover. 
But she was happy with him. It was one of the great loves 
of history. Because of George Eliot’s capacity for emotion, 
and because of the fine understanding of Lewes. Lewes 
was an extraordinary man. There is perhaps no other 
record in history of such sustained devotion from a man 
to the work of a woman. And it has to be remembered 
always that Lewes was himself a writer and a successful 
writer. He was not a negative she-man, or in any way an 
intellectual gigolo. His devotion to the career of George 
Eliot turned out in the end to have been a piece of very 
shrewd guessing ; but that was not its original motivation. 
There is no question of the sincerity of his determination 
that Marian should fjnd in literary success compensation 
for her social suffering. What he did not know was that 
success could never be a full compensation to her. George 
Eliot would probably have been happier as the quiet wife 
of a successful man. She started out to be such. She went 
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to Germany and gave all her time and energy' to helping 
him gather the material for his book. That was all she 
wanted from life. But society' would not let her be his wife 
She had to defend herself. But it is doubtful if she would 
even have done that if Lewes had not insisted upon it It 
was good guessing in the end because the taknt she had 
was such as brought to them far more money than his books 
would have brought. He did not know that at first All 
he wanted was enough recognition to keep her at the 
writing. When she was writing she was not brooding over 

her isolation. , , i 

Adam Bede swept England off its feet. It touched people 

where they could feel. It was softly sweet as the countryside 

at noon. It was rugged but not heavy. It %vas a ear 

familiar story to most of its readers. 

Lewes was wildly excited. George Eliot was morose 

She could never write another story. Lewes 
she had only tonehed the surface of her genius Hrs book 
on Goethe had come out too, and had been well recavedi 
but its reception was nothing compared with the furore 
caused by Adam Bede, It was a very great man spiritually, 
and a very great lover, who could take Ac contras, as he 

'tve'rybody was asking, “ Who is George Eliot,” L- 
laughed. He wanted to say, * She is mine. B „ 

Ho“ J.Tt had to beaded. An obscure gendeman began 

i&SSE* ^ S5 

not let their daughters read the boo . Y 

SEs ires--^ " 
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the bad end of sinning when a woman who did not even 
have the consideration for other people to attempt to hide 
her sin wrote a popular novel ? It was quite awkward. 

The publisher suggested that another story be written. 
Lewes agreed. George Eliot looked helplessly at him, and 
began The Mill on the Floss. 

The Mill on the Floss is one of the sweetest stories of child¬ 
hood ever written, as well as one of the ablest. Long before 
there were departments of child psychology George Eliot 
sent Maggie Tulliver out into the world to make her plea 
for some understanding of children. 

Maggie was herself an ardent child who needed love 
more than she needed food and covering. Her need of it 
gave her a sensitivity that was almost unbearable. The 
sensitivity was bruised by her elders who saw her only as a 
troublesome youngster who could not conform to their rules. 
With sure strokes George Eliot drew her picture. She was 
telling people what we now accept as something nobody 
would ever question, that the scars of childhood shape the 
maturity of the individual. But in her time it was a daring 
new suggestion. Some of the critics missed the point 
entirely. This is proved by their regret that she had carried 
the story on to Maggie’s maturity. The little girl story to 
them would have been perfect if it had been left at its 
sobbing youth. It would have been an artistic whole. But 
George Eliot was not primarily an artist, not even when 
she was writing most artistically. She was a thinker. 
She was a nineteenth century appearance of the type of 
woman with whom the Greeks were familiar in the Sibyl 
of Delphi. Her mental processes were intuitive naturally. 
But she had trained them with exacting scholarship. She 
was not writing a sob story of childhood. She was following 
a psychological pattern. She was noting the ultimate effect 
of the bruise of childhood. 

The theme of the story is repression, which is an old story 
to us now. But it was new enough then. Maggie was 
checked in the expression of her feelings. Her quick brain 
was checked too. Maggie disciplined herself exactly as 
Mary Ann Evans had disciplined herself. She read The 
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Imitation of Christ. She thought she might attain peace of 

mind bv severe processes of renunciation. 

Kith Maggie the characterization of women in fiction 

wrJrr. 

feminist P^°S™ mn ? e ‘ t \usten’s women conformed 

womanhood like it Jane Auste^ ^ rf ^ COQ _ 

expertly, an gc> w women revolted dramatically, 

but it was a hysterical revolt, wo* aU the g 

placed upon the y s en x endowcd than her 

f* !, b rioved h brother with exaggerated devotion, 
brother s, she lo ' ed ^ al$Q tQ think . B ut the need to 

love far outweighed ^ Jtud of the pulhng instincts 

and the tugging mentabty tf George Eho ^ P ^ 

her part of the lemims p 5 . of coursCj 

Austen’s stories w r as mere y d ’ j ar d me, but it is very 
in the polite language o er p war between men 

clear that what interested her w as t wh ich 

and women about then »ual «ed ^ ^ 

she called matrimony. —anaeed Conflict in fant 

the capture and how it was mana § ed ^ G £ U ot 

t and M «Mc„ag “ > 

the conflict contained 4 iB inncr manifestadom 

story, but was chiefly P , j of womanhood 


4 


sr— s- 

h« time^han Jfcan have any jdea oh JWe 
novels by women who «-1 

feminine reactions • she wante d Stephen. 

She capmr^d him, but when she had her 
st "ggle nSt Miy 0 e was' a highly-strung individuahst. She 
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was bound to wage war with her circumstances and the pack. 
But the greatest conflict was within herself. She struggled 
between two forces, the passion of her feeling and the effort 
to subdue that feeling by philosophy. Jane Austen featured 
the schemes of women ; the Bronte sisters featured the 
emotions of women ; George Eliot set herself to getting 
down the quality of women as it came out of the fire of 
inner battle. On the whole this battle had little to do with 
men. It would have gone on actively had there been no 
men in the story. On the whole it had little to do with 
social circumstances. It would have gone on actively on 
an oasis in the desert. 

The next book was a short prose poem, Silas Marner. 

Its theme is almost allegorical. Its style is classic in purity. 
The opening chapter is one of the most beautiful pieces of 
prose we have in English. Spiritually the story has an 
affinity with the Book of Job, and its treatment has Biblical 
simplicity. Marner is a lonely weaver, sitting weaving, 
sitting thinking about fate, and disturbing the community 
in which he lives by his strangeness. 

It was another facet of her mind. She was engrossed 
with the presence of fate. The soul as she saw it was a 
victim of fate. It did not know why it had to do as it did. 
The story came right out of her brooding over her own 
experience. Like Marner, she was sitting by herself weaving, 
and wondering why it had all happened. She did not know 
why she had to need George Henry Lewes with a need so 
deep it threw everything else into the shade. She did not 
know why other people should feel they were under com¬ 
pulsion Jo punish her for what she had done. Nor did she 
know they should be able to hurt her. Surely she was 
strong. And surely the need was strong. But so was the 
pain inflicted by those who had no right to inflict it. She 
knew it was a pattern weaving within herself. She was a 
philosopher writing fiction. She was a woman holding to 
philosophy for her own sustaining. More and more as the 
years passed, and the writing went on, was philosophy to 
be what interested her. 

The Lewes household was now in comfort financially. 
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The sons of Mr. Lewes came home from school. One of 
, S musician He played Beethoven to his 

u ln\-prl Beethoven as Lewes lo\ed Goethe. 

i*. i« T ^ * 

had not been able to find in the senates of rehgion 

Lewes busied himself with the details of ha^career H 

“ b 'Te 

editors He am ^ her reviews . Such as were 

ttafhe°se, apart ‘ 

from criticism. He was w se e g t0 

„ be cured ^ (0 sa „ her whenever he 

S from' pain. Not that there was very much need to. 

George Eliot had become a Ut ^ d P ^“ ^Isan^ pounds 

‘Geof g r|o. 'vijptdkd Geor^ 

teaseaner , t o be convinced, bhe was 

assured her. But she ghe had written four 

between all her stones. and a t the end she 

them. At the begmmng of each s finding ^ more 

,vas franU y^ s h e ^Tas demanded by her to carry h«x 

through die agony o ««uon. She wt , abouI . A. 

labour. He had to treat her like a ^ ^ Continent, 

the end of each ordeal he too ’ even P asking her where 

making all the arrangeme , s h e wou ld agree to 

she would like to go. ^ indifference. Generally he 

r h i n to'ata each trip to a new house. A new novel 
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he considered would be the better for being written in new 
surroundings, and after each novel they had more money 
to spend upon their living. So the houses got bigger. So 

did the novels. . . _ 

For all her wavering uncertainties, George Eliot was 

taking her writing with prophetic seriousness. Yet she had 
to be driven to it. She would put off starting. She was not 
well enough to work, she would complain to him. Some¬ 
times he believed her and took her on a little trip to the 
seaside. Sometimes he refused to listen to her, and closed 
her up in her study with paper and pens. He reminded her 
of the ten thousand pounds. She said she could not write 
a story worth ten thousand pounds. So it went on. Every¬ 
thing must stand still while he forced her to write. He got 
her the books she needed for reference. He went out and 
met interesting men, and came back and related to her 
what they had said. He kept in touch with all the important 
people in London. He handed on to her the latest findings 
in science and philosophy. He commanded his son to play 
to her. He took her to the theatre. He saw that her meals 
were served to her at the proper times. He made her take 
the necessary exercise. When she said she could not walk 
a step he ordered a carriage and took her for a drive. He 
was a faithful, loving, thoughtful man. And he knew 
exactly how to handle her. 

The novel that cost the Editor ten thousand pounds was 
Romola. George Eliot said that when she began it she was 


a young woman, and when she finished it she was old. 
Lewes did not say what it did to him. She took two years 
to write it. 

Romola was a studious Florentine girl who came under 
the influence of the reforming priest, Savonarola. George 
Eliot’s main purpose was to produce a portrait of Savonarola 
in fiction. She knew what she was attempting. She knew 
he was a psychologically twisted man with a peculiar con¬ 
sciousness about himself which we now label as paranoic. 
He considered himself to be appointed by God to smite 
the Florentines for their paganism. George Eliot, mindful 
of the ten thousand pounds always, thought that his per- 
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sonality should be set against an impressive study of die 
Florentines of the Renaissance. She did not think that 
people could understand him without also understanding 
Florence during the Renaissance. That might very well 
have been so. But unfortunately George Eliot herself had 
no emotional affinity with the Florentines. She could not 
make the street scenes of Florence take life. She could not 

even portray a Florentine woman. 

Romola remains a woman of the nineteenth century in 

spite of her setting. She is a Maggie Tulliver with her 

passion completely subdued by the discipline of religion. 

She was cool and resigned, and much given to doing things 

that were right to do though they were very hard on her. 

Her inner destiny, as well as her outer, is dependent upon 

the effect which Savonarola produced upon Florence. So 

the story weaves slowly and heavily between the experience 

of Romola and the experience of the monk, and also in 

and out of incidental street scenes in Florence. _ 

Romola is a book upon which from the beginning until 

now there has been a confusing diversity of critical 


Undoubtedly it was an intellectual achievement which is 
hardly equalled among historical novels. The Renaissance 
scholarship is meticulous. But the Renaissance spirit » not 
in it. No amount of scholarship could make a nund like 
George Eliot’s able to interpret the rocking back and f 
of thf susceptible Florentines in one kind of an emotion or 

ail If she had isolated the study of her paranoic and the young 
woman he influenced, she could have accomplished a great 
study But both of them are lost in the attempt she made to 
do l convincing portrait of the Florentines. Romola is a 
good portrait of a woman like herself. S^narola hi^e 
is a good portrait. Religion was romance to him. It came 
to be the only romance to Romola. It was the first romance 
of George Eliot, and it was to be at the end the compkte 
romance to her. She was struggling to get her feehngd • 
The drawing of Romola through her experience, the 

_fL into nunlike sweetness, is among the 
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best of George Eliot’s work. George Eliot understood her 
heroine. She understood Savonarola. She could feel the 
emotion which drove him to command the sacrifice of artistic 

beauty. She herself had been like that in her youth. The 

only difference was that she was a woman. She would not 
take from children the toys and the ideas they needed to 
play with. She had tenderness for immaturity. Savonarola 
had none. He thought that spiritual maturity could be 
forced. 

As pageantry the story fails ; as character drawing it 
succeeds. As a novel it fails to hold us now because of the 
earnest effort to sustain the pageantry at the expense of the 
inner studies. 

George Eliot wrote no more for a while. Something had 
died down in her. She had to work incessantly with her 
writing. It no longer came spontaneously. She had passed 
the biological change of women. The change is clearly seen 
in the writing. Emotion had given place to intellectuality. 
Feeling had been taken up by thinking. Maggie had become 
Romola. It was a very great pity that Romola was set so 
ambitiously. For the analysis of a woman of her tempera¬ 
ment was important. George Eliot herself was struggling to 
find a philosophy that was suited to women. Romola would 


have been much nearer to being the answer had the book 

been free of its determined pageantry. Ten thousand pounds 
had got in George Eliot’s way. 

Her next two books, Felix Hclt and Middlemarch, were 
also books of ambition. 

Felix Holt was a study of a political radical during the 
hungry forties. Critics have dutifully placed it in its correct 
chronological position in their analysis of her work, and are 
unanimously agreed that while for its time it was an admir¬ 
able intellectual achievement, it is as a novel lifeless. George 
mt worked slavishly for absolute accuracy. She read the 
hies of the newspapers of the period. No book of the time 
escaped her. Her detail was flawless. Her technique was 
flawless. But she was in a sphere in which her creative 
hands were tied. She was a woman, and she was trying to 
portray the emotion that dominated a young radicaMeader. 
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She could not do it. Neither could she catch the despair of 
hungry people. She had never been hungry. 

Middlemarch is now published in two volumes. It was a 
literary experiment. She took a small English town for her 
canvas. She made use of interlocking stories. There is 
another woman in it who is a combination of Dinah, Romola 
and Maggie, having in her that curious ardour for martyr¬ 
dom which was the fundamental emotion of the author’s 
own nature. But this woman is not the centre of the book. 
George Eliot had become a little weary of the woman that 
was herself. She was trying hard to get at what was in men. 
The interesting study in Middlemarch was that of a young 
doctor. To do him well she set herself to study as much 
medicine as a lay person may. She read scientifically. Her 
facts were, as always, correct and in fine with the latest 
medical development. The story is sombre, for it leads the 
young doctor into the toils of a pretty woman who wants 
money and not devotion to a cause. Step by step he goes 
down. It was as if the recording angel were writing 


in pity. .. 

Middlemarch shows the mature power of George Eliot at 

its height. Her mastery of character building is in full 
swing. She takes artistic pleasure in the complex shuttle 
movement of her several stories. She keeps them all going 
with a magnificent fluidity simultaneously. It was tech¬ 
nically the ablest of her boob, and in some respects it has 
the finest expression of her deep understanding of human 
nature. It is utterly compassionate. She was at home m the 
setting. She was dealing with people whose emotions she 
could know. She had lived intimately among them. For 
Middlemarch was unquestionably Coventry. But she herse 
was not in it ; she was looking on sympathetically without 
any uncomfortable emotion. It was the work of a serene 
old woman. She had gathered in all her own experience. 
She could watch other lives with knowledge and with that 
strange patience which comes with age. But she had not 
forgotten her own young ardour. She could remember the 
pangs. But she was far enough on to know that they all 

pass. It made a difference in her writing. 
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Lewes saw the difference. He exercised himself to prevent 
any stiffening of her artistry. Every Sunday there were 
receptions at the Priory, the house in which they had finally 
settled. George Eliot sat in dignity in a big chair by the 
fire. The callers were presented one by one to her by Lewes. 
The choicest of them were allowed to sit beside her for awhile 
and chat. He never permitted any of them to bore her. He 
engineered the parties. He kept things moving. He watched 
her always out of the side of his eye. He got rid of the people 
as soon as he saw tired fines coming around her eyes. There 
was always to-morrow’s writing to think of. George Eliot 
was fastened to her writing. It was an implacable duty. 
She was locked in it, a captive. Lewes made the captivity 
as easy as he could. But he could never let her out of it. 
Why should he ? He believed in her genius with one half 
of his mercurial nature. And with the other half he believed 
in the returns it had brought them. More than that, he 
still loved her. He was still thankful for the fame. He 
thought it made her happy. He thought it was what she 
had wanted most in fife. Well, she had it. As for himself, 
it had all been enlivening. He had liked bargaining with 
editors. He had of course liked writing just as well. He was 
a shrewd publicity man. He had had an amazingly swift 
comprehension of the public reaction. George Eliot had 
received all the benefit of it. Well, men were always slaves 
to women in one form or another. It was infinitely better 
to be the slave of a great woman that a little one. Marian 
had herself said so. It was more profitable too. He looked 
around the Priory. It was gratifying indeed. He did not 
mmd being a second string person. He had never taken his 
own ability very seriously. He set his hat on jauntily. He 
had to see another editor. 

There were other people besides himself who knew that 
George Henry Lewes had a grasp of what the public would 
take. He was invited to become the editor of a new magazine 

—th z Fortnightly Review. He took it on, and held it. He had 

organized the Eliot career thoroughly. He considered that 
he could manage it with one hand. A magazine would be 
a bit of pleasant variety. It would also keep him in touch 
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with all the ambitious, surging young minds. That was very 
necessary. He wanted to get all the bright young people 
he could to the Sunday receptions. Marian must not stiffen 
in her artistry. He was always pleased when he found how 
much the young people liked to come. He probably thought 
it was because of the great lady, though there is more than a 
probability it was because of the attractive man who lived 
with her. Lewes was a personality with a zip to him. He 
put all his social talents into making the receptions a success. 
They became an event to those who were fortunate enough 
to be invited. Neither Lewes nor George Eliot ever me - 
tioned the years when nobody would have accepted an 
imitation from them. Their union had been taken for 

cn-anted when the fame became great. , 

But the fame had never made George Eliotfee 
with it. She knew what her books had cost her. She 
knew what they had cost Lewes She had ordereher pink, 
sophv into fiction. And Lewes had ordered the fiction into 
a thorough publicity. The older she grew the less power the 
re7uk of their joint work had to affect her. She was still 

^ Lewes had given her a Bible. She was reading it more 
and more. H« first martyrdom had been over the forms 

of religion. Her first book had been about the dergy. Rmd 
°‘ L, were as she presented them, usually insufficiently 
i t j strutting with an idea far too big for them, tor- 

suffering, they found themselves 
T^ef 1 "m C«in m a U n C office mo 

“ f i 

Savonarola, Mamer. Then she ca an un . 

Daniel Deronda is a Jewish book. The st ry 

worldly young man is crossed “ 

dolyn as she goes down to-rrow^ 

I s . doming to the feet of a Jewish mystic, 
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that is the real story. Religion was romance to George 
Eliot. The people who had preserved their laws and their 
religion and their race through centuries of persecution 
were to her the people of utmost romance. It was not Just 
a neurotic preoccupation with the suffering of the Jews, 
and a glamorous view of their alien presence among Gentiles. 
She had learned Hebrew. She had studied the Kaballah, 
the secret concealed teachings of the mystic Jews. She felt 
its wisdom. She was aware of its strange foreknowledge. 
She read laws set down in veiled religious language which 
many, many years later were to be discovered as scientific 
truth. She caught hold of one abiding law—spiritual 
retribution. She looked back at the characters she had 
drawn. That had underlain all the stories. She caught hold 
of another fast rule—the lamb of trust slain at the Passover 

. She understood the Jews. She 
admired them, and she loved them. She knew what made 


for the saving of the people 


the Jewish merchants wary ; she knew why the commercial 
Jew swaggered. Against her Jewish mystic Ezra Cohen 
she set another Ezra Cohen who was a pawnbroker. He was 
ruthless. He was a braggart. But he kept in his house the 
dying old teacher, and considered it his racial duty and a 
particular honour to his house. Around Ezra the mystic 
she wove a halo of holiness and set him as one of the princes 
of Israel. She put into his mouth the teachings of the 
Kaballah. She made him foreshadow the return to Zion. 
Israel must be preserved, and assimilation defeated. In 
Deronda she drew the precursor of Ludwig Lewisohn’s 

Jewish heroes, lonely for their own spiritual culture while 
living successfully in the midst of Gentiles. 


It has seemed an unreal story to most of the Gentile 
critics. They could not understand what made her write it. 
They missed the hunger for religion that is in all her books 
underneath the compassionate humanity of her character¬ 
izations. Even the Jews did not understand. They did not 
expect a Gentile to have comprehension of their secret spiritual 
aty They did not particularly want any Gentile to com- 

n , COrge EU0t WaS a Gentile - But she was a Celt, 
d the Celt is endowed with a peculiar ability to lose 
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. . lf • cnmethiner greater than himself. Judaism to 
gTo! EhotT" enough to take the surrend. of 

herself to tt. She was ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Owe HenJ Le>ves was Ladislaw in MiUlmanh a^young 
Polish lew It makes the reader pause a moment to con¬ 
fide* hat the blood stream might have been m tins engagmg 

man, who was both f ItU jmt’pSk- 1 If it were 

OU T 5Ta^om Jndlm was religiously akin to her. 
Religion was romance ,, dj ^ consum mation of the 

:S h"n with Scenes from CUncal Life- -the 

" met "she tV w^Uen^ Georg^ EUot had finished her 
W Z7, and her spiritual journey, though it was a few 

years bef ° reshe dlcd „ t She was prostrated. 

Lewes died first. H ? her l one liness. Her 

“ Here I and sorrow sit, ^ ^ over> though 

life was over, she said to herself. Y 

there was an epilogue. brought to the 

Among the young peop e w nothing 

Priory w as a young man called John Cross- He He 

m „ch fixation. He 

appears to have been ‘ ^ George Henry Lewes 

tended cforgetliot. His mother died w«n a few days " 

Lewes. He lad -body left to^aWb ta- ^wes’ 

had nobody to turn to. rha rles the remaining son, 

sons had died It came about 

through these circumstances th J Heha dtohave 

John Cross. He was so meone to help 

another mother. George 1 l ga i marriage. The 

her. More than that, she had - of the 
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twenty-five years of illegal union, which no amount of fame 
could assuage. 

Marriage had taken on in her imagination heroic propor¬ 
tions because for all these years she had lived bravely without 
it. What she did not realize was that because of its endur¬ 
ance and her fame, her union with Lewes was accepted as 
marriage by the onlookers. Her marriage to John Cross 
gave most of them a jolt. She showed in this action her 
dependence upon Lewes’ sense of publicity. It was one of 
the worst things she could have done. It brought the whole 
problem up again for discussion. It made her look like an 
elderly vampire. After managing to persuade Victorian 
England to accept her, she proved by what she did that she 
had no idea that they had rationalized themselves into 
accepting her. It was strange that she did not know. She 
had had deep penetration into human psychology. Illegality 
to get by at all must be of very romantic colour. The 
romance was broken in the imagination of people when 
George Eliot walked off in the next year with a rich young 
man. But there is this to add, it did bring at last a letter of 
recognition from her brother. She was now a respectable 
married woman, and as such could be recognized. 

But even the defence of legality could not keep her alive. 
The man who was responsible for her was dead. John 
Cross, though he tried hard, could not take his place. She 
died seven months after her wedding, from the kidney 
complaint which she had fought off for many years. John 
Cross laid her beside Mr. Lewes. It was where she belonged. 
Her brother came to the funeral, and was chief mourner 
along with John Cross and Charles Lewes. 

^ r ° SS t0 °k U P cause °f her immortality much as 
William Godwin had taken up that of Mary Wollstonecraft. 

He wrote her biography, including in it her letters. So we 
Eliot eVerything t0 go on wit h in a study of George 

It has been the critical custom to say that the content of 
George Ehot s mind was masculine. It has been allowed to 
pass because we are not really very sure at this period about 
what quality in the mind is masculine and what quality is 
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feminine What she was above everything else was com- 
nassionate If compassion can be called feminine because 

ofTtTass'ociation wid. the modiens of die race. 
expression of it in the Virgin Mary, and in die Chinese 
goddess of mercy, then George Eliot should be desenbed as 

P ftr scw“s.ounded the critics of her time It was 

~3 

books she read each year while she was wTiun a 
is astonishing. She knew the philosophies. All of this the 

critics chose to call masculine. attempted work 

They called her masculine because she attemp ^ 

on a scale which was new t0 'Austen’s, was still small 

in its outline. The critics were vvdhng o adnut1 > 
could do a few small things we 1 even m * ^ 

century. When a woman wrote•£>" she took ^ 

ostensibly did, though not actually, a ^ had 

problems of men an ea t wi previous exploits 

of femininity. Romola alone was enough to 

hunting for some way out. , , , b hook, i t is 

When George Eliot's work she ’drew 

one portrait that stands out. Qver aga i n s he took 

the portrait of this person. conflict George Eliot 

this person through expenenc of confo t. O g ^ 

Fatalism grew upon the Pe-on she portrayed, 
everything in relation to inner ^gr neces- 

The person she portrayed ^f^ aa . J„ this 
sarily set in a prewar lin § . other women writers. 

George Eliot was differen ba( j been an associate 

That was due to her experience^ ^ & ]ong sustai ned 

editor of a national ma S az > n "* hom she loved. So she 

and peaceful relation with there f 0 re not indignant 

was not full of pent up sexuality, and tner 
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about sex. She was aware of no very marked difference in 
either the need for inner sustenance or the way of searching 
for it between men and women. So the main person of her 
books alternated. Sometimes it was a man. Sometimes it 
was a woman. But always it was a suffering spirit. In 
actuality George Eliot was carrying on in her novels the 
premise that Mary Wollstonecraft had set down—that 
there is no spiritual difference between the sexes, and very 
little mental difference. She did not say so anywhere. You 
may read every line she wrote carefully and not find any 
flaming declaration of equality. There is just a slight shading 
of feminism in The Mill on the Floss in the section dealing with 
Tom Tulliver’s education and the neglect of Maggie’s. But 
it is very slight. She touches again on the inequality before 
the law in Romola y when she wrote down Romola’s helpless¬ 
ness when her husband undertook to sell her father’s 
library. But neither the neglect of Maggie’s education nor 
the financial insecurity of Romola’s wifehood was the issue 
of her story. In both cases it was the groping after the 
power within themselves to look quietly with compassionate 

was the issue of her own 

life. 


Her contemporaries describe George Eliot as being 
habitually saddened. She had an aura of grief about her 
that in a beautiful woman would have been very attractive. 
She was not beautiful, so her sadness seemed unnecessarily 
melancholy. John Cross said that her husky, amorous voice 
played upon his feelings, and that the strange saintliness of 
er grey-blue eyes affected him like a religious painting. 
Hut John Cross was a susceptible young man when he first 
met George Eliot, and was a good deal under the influence 
of George Henry Lewes. George Eliot tried not to be sad. 
She smiled when Lewes frisked. They never quarrelled. 
Lewes was much too clever a man to quarrel, and a kiss 
always soothed George Eliot. But the sadness always came 
back. It hung around her, persisting from the first hard 
J ' , Her h L ea , lth was never good, and strenuous composi- 

To bu, r , h ' lped '° keep k ev “- »ad bad hL* 

also, but his temperament was too volatile for more than a 
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George Elio t^e* ifad become a^rofLio'S gayfeUow. She 

Em owes George Eliot 

music. She was a pm» s ' J°! c ed throughout at having 

a cause to tie down his own mercurial be ng^ Once started 
on a subject her mindI went on hhe a s«a ^ a 

could not make it lega . entirely funny if 

^ to cover 

" So her story goes - 

chin who wanted to be a ^ m *e "ori^ ^ ^ 

a success in the inner world of thei sprnh ^ 

maternal and pitting, an ^ A woman who had 

s active life, and found 

h T~En& :fs .0 W—t, u 

we are pushed out of them. I » ^> » ror „ it h„u. the 
sh e would have reminded n p0 se, the ferdUty of 

women is a vain, »<* ^ **“« » d «- 

die devotion that bnnp s he wouM have ea- 

^r^^ove nor **£*•*££ 
Eer who will »£££%*££ upon die sou.- 

^er^oft'ogSier with one other, or in die bight 
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company of the people of the times, whether as a man or as 
a woman, it must come at some time or another. And mostly 
it was brought about through sin, and the suffering that came 
from sin. What could any of them say to her ? They were 
the nineteenth century. What she was saying belonged to 
the ages. She had had success. She had had love. She had 
experienced an equality with men which would have made 
Mary Wollstonecraft satisfied that she had lived for a cause. 
George Eliot in herself was the proof of what Mary Wollstone¬ 
craft had written. At least she seemed to be the proof. Mary 
would have waved George Henry Lewes aside as an 
accidental compensatory effort of nature, or maybe as a 
shrewd speculator with a woman’s talent, much like any 
other showman. George Eliot had written books which 
disproved Jane Austen’s theory. A woman’s mind had 
gone exploring into a man’s field and had brought back 
fiction which the reading world of her time bought with 
extravagant enthusiasm. There had been no falling off in 
her sales for twenty-five years. Jane Austen would probably 
have admitted that the first four of these books were tech¬ 
nically perfect. George Eliot had known love of a man 

to MITT Char '°“ e Bron “ have gone straight 

had studied and written about philosophies, and talked to 
enunent philosophical thinkers of her time. Lonely Emily 
ronte, struggling to get emotion out of the way of thought 

would have been willing to have died several years eariier 

Georee d d °"' fra ,. Cti0n ° f ' he P hilos °P hi ^l training. 

George El ot had everything of which they dreamed. A 

Oman o love, a woman of intellect, a woman with all the 
sorrowing feeling of women towards life, and ateve eve£ 

thing else, a woman of religion. uve every- 

He^ u a wt 0Ctrinal feminiSt Sl0ry is a “ s P° iled b y George 

. As a psychological story it has never been told Th Pr 

z tssrs “ z en of - *" ■^ 

minds of which „e »r „ l' ? ' a myster >' between 

There can be no doubt thatctot-ge EMotwfs Tubj'ecdveTn 
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her reactions to George Henry It ™ ^ 

if he had given her mental chddren.^ ^ 

children in order ’ a J v to it that they were. Lewes 
children. It was he these alone, 

was versatile. He was; volatile• Buthe^ scholar l y . The 

His books were popular. ^ a standard biography to 
biography of Goethe has ^ and see a b nl- 

this day. Wt m ^“™ dby an ambitious, plodding woman. 

We may turn it another way, ^ and leased 

woman held back b> j ove 0 f a sympathetic man. 

from that sense by the atte woman deter- 

If we turn it still another keep pace with 

mined to justify herself, a d ^ ^ That was aU s he 

the man with whom turn it once m ore, we see a 

needed to set her going. awards the way of the 

woman whose nature was bent ea Y ^ ^ tQ love M rf 

religieuse , who, if she °\ e Only a man whom it 

she were taking a v0W that emotion in her. She 

was difficult to lovf .coufd o her lt w as martyr- 

had gone to Lewes withthat ® P ^ of her em oUon 

dom. But it was for he ' be she became a cause to him. 
transferred itself to Le*» ^ ^ profitable . Lewes was 

She remained a cause f forlor n causes. But she was. 

no fool. He was not made to & sense of failure within 

She wrote her first ^ ^ That W as & it 

her. There was something f^ outofher These first four 

needed to get the emo ^ four books were books she 
books were her best. . T hey were done meticu- 

wrote to enhance her ", go, the beauty 

lously and quite S r ' in ' J1 >c J Neither have they the 
Of the first four, or the tunphc^r. eight stodes « 

m™ see the mind of the «%***£ brooding by the 
r ;Ss fe^ne S -th an die bitterness washe ou 



it by meditation, and brightness let occasionally into it b’ 
human love, but pre-eminently a mind drawn to the con 
sideration of inner things. It was an aloof mind. But th< 
aloofness was kindly and compassionate. It was the mind o 
the recording angel. 

o o 
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Who Lay Listening to the Beat of the Biological Drum 


v x n 1882 a young woman left her home m 

CHAPTER SIX | South Africa t0 go to London. She 

- *■ TZ 

s “ ipt " as n : *. 

'"fo^f was to catch in its tendrils the too. story 

of womanhood everywhere. missionary station 

• ” r He" was^a°Gerroan a taste 

in South Africa, tt was an Englishwoman of 

for metaphysics. Jewish strain. All 

Puritan ancestry in ^ tQ pr J oduce a reforming 

zealot. She lived a life of lt was 

early from prolonged and viok an , ere in wh ich she 
impossible for her to fin a ^ ^ tQ fae old and died 

r!"n“ — two wars, and broken her hear, 

over the ways of human beings in war. w hat 

She was one of a “'fee! acu.dy the injustices 

drove her in her young gtr material about her is a 

-*—- 
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case with family documents, and the secondary commentator 
therefore hesitates in any conclusions for fear there mav be 
later published material to change them. 

She began to write when she was still in her teens. She 
had left her home and set out to make her own way as a 
governess to children in various South African farms. Like 
her great feminist predecessor, Mary Wollstonecraft, she 
was not happy in her teaching experience. This, probably, 
is what drove her inward, and made her a rebel against 
what society gave to women in vocational opportunity, 
though she said herself that it was her conversations with 
women from among the South African native races that 
started her thinking. Her education was informal. She 
was a woman made out of the books she had read by herself 
out of her observations, and out of whatever she could learn’ 
from strangers who came her way. This was just as well for 
the peculiarity of her power. Her intellect developed 
naturally without the discipline of formal training, and she 
took in daring instinctive leaps spaces of thought over which 
academic discipline would have forced her to go warily 
She never, therefore, got tangled, as a woman of her endow¬ 
ment might easily have got tangled, in the superimposed 

^Z^S dKOrative kno ' v,eds,: ' 11 sa '-' d ** 

The manuscript she carried with her to England was the 
it to n a "f dD r f the u Stor y- She had ^tten it once and sent 

wh,ch drove her re-wridng. In its first form it h Xin 
too wordy. She had poured into it all her young girl feeling 
about love and about the country of her birth. Inks second 
writing it came to the attention of George Meredith and on 

n:ir e ? da, r - !t ? accepted f ” p“„ 

3 $£ a r st the baCk *T" d ° f Ufc “ 

i j c ’ It is an exotic literary prelude with the 

uoehang^ tol“ t"™* P la ^ *e 

culture in almost primitive siuroundini vk! “ 
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h ,, She absorbed the knowledge of everyone who came 
110 ,0 the farm Then she went away to study. She 

could no. restconten. on* ^™^hz e d world beyond. 

animal h™ob‘hty, w» * in detail . It is left 

yet it goes on tmdall comes back 

its movement is har ) ^ ^ dvflization a man 

to worship. She could not find hrm^Shetou^ ^ 

loved her. She wore is g , ante( j. The man is 

only a shadow in the story, a f a man to 

beaudful, naive little Lyn a w set ou t 

" 0RhiP "h* tS o'fin'd a S ma"hip. Bu, life has 

been too much for erj ^ d «. In h^ ^ ^ 

tended by a man who had loved , n her nced he 

not understand her. He 8 ™}“‘ she has care. He 

takes the role of a nurse an • UeS has the shadow 

has worshipped her, and so th ry was the 

man who gave her the inng and Ae clrid feeling 

feeling of worshipping Lyndall needed, ana 

of being worshipped. . feminine writing of a 

This is an mdmdual ms tQ worship . Olive 

declaration of the neea • 0 f the feminist 

Schreiner caught the whote for dm higher 

tragedy in her ardent, 8 mor f difficult was it gomg to 

be ,0 find for them men of wontoP^ q“Sed b, the new 
say that the greater the men ^ she w „Jd 

woman the greater foment from a man. This 

subconsciously demand for ^ had not reahzed 

r VSSU StJSA * ou« of By Building 
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for themselves in fiction amazingly dominant men. It was 
something that George Eliot refused to allow her women to 
contemplate. It was not the way of wisdom. Olive 
Schreiner in her profound young imagination knew that in 
women the biological law is far more imperative than any 
sophistication they may acquire, or than such fatalism as they 
may attain. And that this biological law causes them to be 
unsatisfied with men who are less than themselves, and less 
therefore than their dreams. It would mean tragedy in the 
emancipation of women. For the wider the learning of a 
woman, and the deeper her capacity for love, the less chance 
would she have of finding a man greater than herself, and 
able therefore to dominate her. Mary Wollstonecraft had 
rebelled against the subjection of the minds of women to 
their biological purpose. Olive Schreiner rebelled against 
the subjection of the minds of women to a purpose which 
was not considered except very casually. The feminist 
cause in the mind of Mary Wollstonecraft was a simple 
cause. It had to do with women forcing their way to an 
education which would prepare them for the professions. 
The feminist cause in the mind of Olive Schreiner was 
much more complex. It was a twofold matter of training 
the minds of women and training the world to realize the 
importance of the biological contribution of women. The 
feminist cause to Mary Wollstonecraft was a rebellion against 
a prevailing intellectual and political injustice to women, 
he feminist cause to Olive Schreiner was a rebellion against 

bab^Th g ^ ater raQal in J ustlce - The woman with the 

went 1 ^ thC CCntre ° f the race > and the race 

21 P ° WarS 3nd itS ine( l ualiti « as if babies grew 

nf tR 5“ WaS TOnscious from beginning of the depth 
of th prob em whlch feminism would uncover. The need 

womanTiT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ The need of the 

T he r d ,o ,hK ' 

mTJ- 5J!/rX raft ’ when she wro,e m 

J * mgnts of Woman, was young enough to be 
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buoyant. She tossed off the tragedy if she saw it at alh OUve 

”u« Z blood 8 of a very old race was muted with her 
hi nod and she was consequently not so buoyant. She w as 

P Ut“tl“ Lytdali> Tfe Stor, »/“ Fam ’ U 3 fi * U “ ° f 

£ St “Jand her r , and her .urage 
out into the world. She waned ^wledge^ ^ ^ ^ 
distinction. She wante to ^ m the „ oma n 0 f 

wanted to lo\e. There q Men wanted to love 

high development between these . love her. 

her according to their way of 1 ovmg- 11 ofthem 

One of them wanted to gi' ^1 of a dream about 

wanted to worship her But she *£ ^ & ^ Tfae 

herself and about e OV ej ^ ^ hdd her very little 
dream was still with he d Mlh her even until 

baby in her arms. T ^ g t0 know death 

death came to hen Sh ^ grow strong again, and 
was coming. She thoug her lace m 

"e [: r *e s”; where Lyodall on her 

deathbed holds communion 

a moving piece of ”d '“Uon^wnJ^^ 
Schreiner, when emotion was up , ^ P roughout the 
the heart open. And emotion^ somnolent atmo- 

whole writing of Lyndali s JT- ed with technical 

mastery as a still psychic 

little growing dreams of the girl and her cour g 

them as best she could. _ Contemporary critics 

Critics have praised the boos. ^ 
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hailed her as one of the coming novelists. They said that 
her atmospheric control in the background of the story was 
the mark of an immortal writer. There were those who 
placed her unreservedly in the class of George Eliot. They 
encouraged her to write again about South Africa. 

But she did not. There has been quite an amount of 
sincere critical lamentation that she did not. From the 
point of view of the aesthete she was a fine artist ruined by 
the feminist movement. For from that time on her writing 
was given entirely to the question of the new womanhood, 
with the exception of some definitely political writing after 
her return to South Africa, and one unfinished novel pub¬ 
lished in its fragmentary form after her death. What the 
aesthetic opinion missed was that even in The Story of an 
African Farm the emotion of the writer was concerned with 
a problem peculiar to women. Everything else was of 
secondary importance, even the beautiful prose and the 
fine sway of atmospheric subtlety she showed in all her work. 
Probably she felt that all the beautiful prose and all the fine 
production of literary atmosphere was not going to be of 

™ Ch Z the Rouble of women. Women before her 
and Th Tl ? Pr ° Se and Pr ° duced fine atmosphere, 

earning them a httle money, and a little praise for being 
good g!^ to have written books that could stand up againsl 

important tT" ^ T S °™‘ hi "S ™ 

rebellion with all her ardent spirit. She was the bravest 

emoll;t d "' e ra '7 h ; f ‘ he fit 

Sr “ " ss&swHB 
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long into the night, subjecting to <*«'*£££££ 
of Uberal and profess,onal eduration,, P«P^S f ^ ^ 

for sendee to their state an t0 

impair themselves ^men with an 

come out of their trauung companionship. 

They were to "^S^nSdes o! women, 
were to be free of the , Wollstonecraft gave— 

They were fulfilling the P RI ™“ - 0 interesting mates 

for men than —"“ pr0 ^ La by OUve 

fulfil for themselves the trage ) p thc )ess easy 

Schreiner-that the more ed,acauon “ > t0 them . 

would it be for then.to tod mams m« ^ 

“es'ltd Si: P " “tte^cause was an honour. 

0Uve SchrciMr from 

the beginning, a ^ n0t ^^ s p™eUterature only through 
The Story of an A f ncan ^T ^ , slth emotion set against 
the accident of the au further accident of her 

strange backgrounds, a a story that might have 

by any one of a great it, which takes 

it out of the possibility of has^g $ ^ ^ was dis- 

contemporary women. ^ feminist programme, an 

tinctlv ahead of its pen . t be acknowledged, 

idea which is only ^ mate. She had 

Lvndall admitted her desir ^ ,. ^ wh ole process 

improved her status. Sub^ of Larch. She was not 

of self-improvement was a g ^ ^ ^ going t0 get out 

going to take what was a ^ mU st be a big man, 

of her circumstance. Somew This was drawing a 

and she was going to be worthy ^ , me n,. Tins 

biological inference r young worn* 

* .rkable. coming as it dia iron j 
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fundai 
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of the movement—which was that women were no longer 
content to take such men as happened to come into their 
environs. They were at last admitting their own business 
of mate-selection ; and to get into larger arenas of larger 
mate-selection, they were demanding many new professional 
rights. No other of the great feminist leaders admitted this, 
and Olive Schreiner admitted it only as an inference which 
could easily be missed by the casual reader. 

The professional push out of women had begun to be 
felt at the time Olive Schreiner brought her book to England. 
Miss Florence Nightingale had organized her training school 
for nurses. Her idea was to provide an outlet for celibate 
women in service to the sick. She had been driven to her 


great nursing programme by her observation of the unused 
energies of unmarried women. They must be given some¬ 
thing to do. Nursing would provide them with an outlet 
for their frustrated maternal instincts. It also in time would 
provide them with an outlet for their talents in organization 
and management. Miss Nightingale’s plan was the first 
admission in history, so far as we know, of the practical 
orgamzing talents of women. It was quite an intellectual 
step, as well as a practical move in the history of feminism, 
hut what she did not know, and therefore could not admit 
was that her plan was ensured of success because of another 
great need m women. She had the older, definitely spinster 
woman in mind. She did not realize that young women on 

l P f, h ° ut to Wlder arenas would take to it in large 
numbers Miss Nightingale was a Victorian lady, for all 

er deep human sympathy and her keen intellect. Biology 

^ Vkt ° rian ladieS - So she “uld 
ot know that women, no matter what they did, were sub- 

AfricTwi^ S^rd ‘ BUt a y ° Ung W ° man fr ° m South 

I« S WCTe " 0t Nation. 

for It aTnt? liS 1 differe r nCe Aat Caused 01ive Schreiner’s work 

emotional *" f*’ 

more permanently related th gnificance far 

nuy related to the course of the feminist 
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movement than the rating of any other of the women of its 
first phase. 

Mary Wollstonecraft set down the resentment of women 
against the persistent and unvarying labelling of them as 
sexual units. Jane Austen set down their pique at being 
summed up in mass and treated as romantic dreams or 
biological nightmares by men. She drew her women 
exactly as they were. The Bronte sisters set down the anger 
of women because their passions went unrecognized. George 
Eliot gave women struggling souls in conflict with many 
facets within themselves. Olive Schreiner took the dreams of 
women and draped them around the infallible racial law*. 
She knew that the dreams of women sank into impotency 
without the biological facts, and that the biological fact 
was cruelly stark without the dreams of women. She 
w*ould have supported the protest of Mary- Wollstonecraft. 
She would have accepted the romantic-reality 7 of Jane Austen. 
She would have understood the tragedy of the Brontes. She 
would have responded to the spirituality of George Eliot. 
But there was another step in the feminist progress, and she 
took it. All that a woman had to give to a man and to 
the race, she said in The Story of an African Farm , could only 
be given when the whole nature of the w oman w*as keyed to 
the emotional surrender to a power greater than her own. 
It was an unchanging law 7 . In the transitional period many 
w’omen would have to decide either for dreams or for biology. 
It would not be of any considerable help to complain in the 
meantime that men w ere blind, or vain, or in total ignorance 
of their own best personal and racial interests. Nor w r ould 
it help to any creative degree to rest the soul meantime in 
the narcotic of hard professional activity, or in the sana- 
toriums of religious retreat. As she thought it out in her 
youth, she saw no immediate w ? ay for the woman of unusual 
aw areness of herself, so acknowledging her discouragement, 
she allows her heroine, Lyndall, to die. 

It w*as the work of a woman who was young in years and 
actual personal experience. She could not tolerate emotional 
compromise. But neither age nor experience brought to 
Olive Schreiner the inclination to allow her emotions to 
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compromise with civilization. She never tempered her 
dreams with sophisticated acceptance of things as they 
happened to be for women. The lot of women was awful. 
Biology heaped itself upon women and life went on for them 
as if biology did not exist. It was all wrong. And dreams 
haunted women. Yet life went on for women as if their 
dreams had nothing to do with them. It was increasingly 
wrong. Gradually as the years passed she felt she must do 
something about it. 

London was engrossing to her. She lived in various attics 
in the slums. She went wherever she would be likely to 
meet social thinkers. Frank Harris describes her in her early 
years in London as an eager, intense young woman, much 
too eager and much too intense for his taste in women, but 
a personality for all that. She was short and thick-set and 
dark. The asthma was already ruining her beauty, yet 

the flame remained in her brilliant dark eyes. She could 
not be overlooked. 


The Dreams and Allegories written by Olive Schreiner to 
aid the crusade of women, are among the finest pieces of 
emotional prose in the English language. Nearly all of them 
rood over the condition of women. They weep over the 
sadness of human life. They touch upon the relation between 
men and women, and show how beautiful it might be and 
how ugly it usually is. They shudder over the high price 

Aat bc P aid for ^ desire to love. One of the pieces 
called Three Dreams in a Desert was the rallying music of 

emimsts. At many meetings it was read aloud. It is an 

u D T" y f the attCmpt ° f WOmen to m themselves 
. P ^,f eir h loI °gical burden. What she could not say 

SfcT ““Y 0 ™ she said “ ^legory. It was the 

S ' d g m her > for *e Jew when he is afraid takes 
mtmctivdy to allegory, and Olive Schreiner, during the 

P Shes^Jhtt Sh , e T tC hCr dreamS5 was afraid for w °men. 

vJs no I!, at the hdght 0f its civilization that it 

in Africa Th ° F WOmen tban was fo r the savage w omen 
incessant'rVW e K W ° men ° fthe slums were bowed down with 

“ d e K aCh a neW Child add «l t0 the 

, } d t0 ^ econ °mic burden. She saw the women 
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of the middle classes also tied down, though a little more 
pleasantly, to their biological function. She saw wherever 
she went very little love, and very little happiness. Children 
were born unlovingly, unwillingly, by women whose bodies 
were never their own. She saw nowhere any economic value 
w hatsoever set upon the racial contribution of women. She 
saw* women of society somewiiat freer than other w r omen, but 
restless in their freedom because it was not real freedom. 
For they too had to please men, and not many of them were 
happy. And there was no work anywhere that a woman 
could say w*as her own work, except the bearing and rearing 
of children, in whose bearing and in the matter of whose 
lives she had little or nothing to say. There w as motherhood. 
There was the pleasing of men in sex. There were little 
odd jobs to be forced out of society. There w’as the slave 
toil of the poor woman. There were the excited social 
doings of high class woman. There was nothing else. 

So she saw women in her dreams offering themselves to 
the race. She saw the lives of the pioneer feminists laid down 
one on top of the other to make a bridge that women in the 
future might cross over to a new 7 life. She saw fine women 
unnoticed by men, bound to go unloved and barren 
through life because they would not stoop to the wiles and 
the guiles that men were used to in women. This she put 
into a strange story called The Buddhist Priest's Wife . A 
man and a woman meet for an hour in the attic of the woman. 
The man tells the woman she is wasting herself going to the 
far places of the earth when she might be the most distin- 



reader knows that the woman loves the man but cannot 
tell him so, and as she describes to him the woman he must 
marry her own heart is bleeding. He has not seen her as she 
is. He sees her as a new 7 career woman without good 
judgment in her career. It is a pathetic story and probably 
it tells us a good deal about Olive Schreiner and what 
made her write no more novels, but write instead pieces 
which she thought would have their part in the awakening 
consciousness of the race concerning women. 

She talked to her friends about women. She studied 
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every subject that seemed to have some relation to the de¬ 
velopment of women. South Africa and its problems faded 
from her mind. No problem of any state was important 
beside the immediate problem of womanhood. No state 
could achieve its even approximate Utopia while one half 
of the population was penalized economically for the 
biological brunt it bore. She talked to men about women. 
She found that men were also oppressed by the condition 
of women. There was no freedom for men while women had 
no freedom. The whole root of the trouble was the economic 
dependence of women upon men, and its corollary the 
dependence of women upon the happiness of their relation 
with men. It bound women. It bound men, more or less 
A woman collected either lifelong care within the marriage 
code, or temporary funds within the courtesan’s code in 
return for real or simulated emotional response. Having 
once responded she was held. There was nothing else shf 
could do Having once assumed the responsibility of a 
woman there was very little a decent man could do. The 
vampires and the cads were the only ones who benefited 
y the custom. Not even the children. For Olive Schreiner 
refused to believe that children born of mothers held in 
economic slavery and fathers held in unwilling economic 

s the economic freedom of women. She inferred that 

sheXLd M 0tK 7 ° f m “ Ch ° f ‘ he SeXUal anta gonism 

Men su bconsciously disliked women thev 

cautdXkT 0 ^ helpIeSS “ SS X"ed“ " 

She wL intereLd LfXX SyS '' m she did " ot °“tline. 

funda r jal falsi* „f £ £%£££%££** 

Angl^at SX/X 7 Tha 

organization ,0 metaphysical reasons foX^ee^"® 
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function at all in her. Her temperament belonged entirely 

to the people who wept for the sms of Babylon, and the insult 
to their God. Her Babylon was the condmon of womem 
Her god was the beauty and the sanity of sex^ Her letters 
show that for years she carried in her mind a desire to 

write a book upon the sexual functioning of women Arough- 

out history. She seems to have taken the: idea fr^ o ^ elock 

There is no wav of telling at the present how much she 
loved Havelock Ellis. She was, as we judge from her bi(> 

graphy, a l^ge 

paTof hefcoLpondence with Ellis is not av^tierin 

So"e sick and their 

accomplished oolya - the 

trating attacks of her diseas . Havelock Ellis. And 

« T M s" e a fact, the 

drama of her lifelong attachmentjto ^ck^is^ 

talizingly unfilled in e / t Jhe Buddhist 

unadmitted drama which o\e bottom of 

Priests Wife, and which may have= been at rie bo^ ^ 

her preoccupation with the injustices . ho 

hardly to be said, so wo ^ 

is happy in her own emotional an d her pro- 

such an extent and to the detnm 5“ ere was ^-agedy possibly 
fession in the cause o wo men. was unquestionably 

at the beginning m Soutii Africa. Schreiner came 

tragedy somewhere mEngland^ For Ohve ^ ^ ^ 

to England a novelist. She m comments, a 

Africa, as we judge from _ ah con po^ 1q Eng land 

sDarkling, engaging, ambitio ) g ba d-tempered 
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woman. She paced the floor of her rooms hour upon hour 
on end. She knocked chairs over when they got in the 
way of her pacing. No landlady could tolerate her for long. 
It was not only her general noisiness. She had to have the 
society of men. Not of one man, but of many men. They 
came to her rooms and stayed far too long for the taste of 
Victorian lodginghouse-keepers. When one landlady pro¬ 
tested she moved, and the men came to the next room until 
the next landlady also protested. So it went on. She could 
not do without men. They stimulated her mental processes. 
They stirred her temperament. She had to talk and she 
had to learn. She liked men because they liked to teach 
Miether through this ardour for learning from them, or 
through her own personal magnetism, Olive Schreiner was 

always attractive to men, even when wracked by her disease 
and after her youth had gone. ’ 

All these things, the poignancy of the drama, the pre¬ 
occupation with the feminist cause, the nervousness of gesture 
the intensity of interest in ideas, the need for men in numbers, 

m a t ! eSSnCS 'r hich WaS n0t J ’ ust the restlessness of 
physical suffering. There was some experience of shock 

inF™^^^ WhlCh Changed Ae life of ° live Schreiner 
feminist cause diverted her from the novel. It may be so 

writing u ' ^ of conviction she laid down the form of 
for Ae no g ve^ aP Th n “ h ? T™* ^ t0 Create ^ staste 

gotten, had Jewish blood in her, and the Tew a 
reason forfc c°Z laW , Wh ‘ C t h m >>e underneath the 

only bZ herself ° f «“»• She could' 

write no ^e eonld 

«^e fragments were 
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If the man whom she loved were Havelock Ellis it would 
be surprising. No woman conducts a lifelong friendship 

withTman who has hurt her in love. No wo ^ n ’ ho ^ r 
literary, writes to a lover of her past except to teU him about 
another lover. The relation to Ellis was unmistakably not 
this but the pupil-teacher relation. Elhs was the sym¬ 
pathetic counsellor, understanding the need of the woman, 
and suggesting with years upon years of patience that she 
turn herself to the writing of a great book upon the sexual 
functioning of women. And Olive Schreiner was the h^- 

ledge. § She outlined her text to him. He encouraged her. 

It was a very necessary book, and she was the one to write 

it. So it went on for years. Q , AfHra 

When she was thirty-tsvo she returned Afcc 

% G h happy when f e found 

personal experience of it. g an( j Olive 

Schreiner teas prostrated wrth■ gntf from place t0 

a ? d h " Sou^Aiicir'jmT M she had moved from place to 
place in England. There >eemed to be^r ,0 plat* ^ ber 
she could breathe. S e: egau ^ M fed acute ly the 

political situation rf Sou* Uttr ary 

in state affairs in the colo >, avert the commg 

power into a having lived many years in 

England,' she could interpretthe 

gstsr- ssr■ i i—— 
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in South Africa. A little later she wrote a pamphlet, The 
South African Question, which was an appeal to the British 
sense of justice. She was driven in these efforts not only by 
her South African feeling, but by a woman’s terror of war. 

But the war came, and among the things it destroyed was 
the manuscript of Olive Schreiner’s great book. She had 
left it finished in a farmhouse on the edge of a South African 
village in the devastated area. Soldiers looted the house 
and burned all the papers they found. It was natural. She 
was a South African patriot. She had published South 
African propaganda. It was dangerous stuff. A friend who 

got through to the district brought her word that her desk 
and its contents had been destroyed. 

She herself was under military observation, and in the 

darkened upper story of a barricaded house she sat down to 

re-wnte as much as she could of what we now know as 

Woman and Labour. She could only remember a part of it. 

She was suffering. She thought she was dying at last. She 

diought too that civilization was dying. She wrote fiiriously. 

Some remnant of the great book must be saved for women. 

So she wrote in the middle of a war, and the writing came 

hot out of a torment of emotion. She saw woman-herself- 

creatmg over agam what men-soldiers-had destroyed, 
and would always destroy. 7 

This is a tragic, striking story. 

But her husband says it is not true. 

.•Jtj ayS that she had nev ' r *own him the great book in 

beeXteT™"'’ reaS0 " S fr ° m th “ that “ had never 

Ofc 5 Se 1 T' eVer ’ D , eed n °‘ necessari >y upset an admirer of 
Olive Schreiner. It might have been possible for her to 

have written the manuscript and have kept it secret It 

rafter more than possible" For a woman whX ,o a 

baby hvts afterwards in fear of miscarriage, and " „4e 

tehXv e T C SKretiVe ab0Ut a Creative effort - B “< ^ 

admirers ^Th f corrcct . neither should that upset her 

accTS^r no.Too "X *“ "Script, whether 
P ncity for the second manuscript, and likely as not had 
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quite some effect upon its reception by its readers And 
aside totally from either of these reservations the book as 
it was published shows unmistakable mtemal _ evidence of 
composition at the height of some tragic emotion. It was 

torn from its author. , , r . , , 

Woman and Labour as published is a book of six close y 

connected essays related to feminism, and is dedicated to 
Lady Constance Lytton, who took an active part in the 
English feminist propaganda. It includes an mtroduc on 
apart from the six chapters, which tells die story of the first 
manuscript, Musings Upon Woman and Labour, and 15 “ a 
sense an apologia for the relatively shght content of the 
published book. The introduction contains two very impor- 
tant comments for the student of Olive Schreiner. She 
narrates a conversation she had in her youth native 

Kaffir woman, which shows the awareness of the savage 
woman of the injustice of her condition and ako her su - 
mission to it because of the peculiar conations of dmsoc^ty 
nf savaeerv Olive Schreiner concludes from this that 
worn™ ody revolt from unbearable situations when revok 

is indicated as being due because of ch “S'”S A 

affairs of the world had so altered that a change in the 
peuitionofwomen in economiesociety was absolutely^- 

readers. She wanted passionately to be sure th 

of the future w ould comprehend the emotion which caused 

the unheaval among the feminists. 

Of the six essays three are upon sexual parasitism, one 

o"o n n "— 

Certain Objections. deal with the changing 

The three chapters on P ar " e Schreiner’s thesis, as 
conditions which, according wom an, have 

inferred from her conversation with the Kaffir 

produced the femimst movement itism in wo men. 
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always set in upon a race as soon as it took labour away 
from its women. Even during the periods when women 
still bore large families. She believed in the spiritual dignity 
of labour. She taught that the kept women, the woman 
who accepted upkeep from a man in return for sexual com¬ 
plaisance, either in legal marriage or outside it, degenerated, 
though often quite unconsciously. The sound of money 
drowned the sound of attraction. It altered the motive. And 
what children she might have were bom from tissue made 
feeble by the parasitism of the mother. Olive Schreiner, of 
course, was writing in broad generalizations. History could 
have shown her just as many cases of children of extraordinary 
power bom of women who had sold themselves for money 
or position. There was something else she did not see. 
The need of men in the complicated modem scene for women 
whose nerves are not disturbed as their own are by the 
competitive struggle. It is this need which is at the root 
of the man’s desire to shelter women, and at the root of 
the normal woman’s instinctive resort to the life which Olive 
Schreiner called parasitic. There are services tendered by 
women which are not entirely sexual, but rather more in 
the nature of a solacing retreat. And it is partly because of 
such services that men keep women in marriage and also 
in love-nests. But Olive Schreiner was right enough in her 
assumption that such leisure was degenerating to the average 
woman. It demands a special temperament and highly 

j * . average woman put into 

leisure gets into compensatory excitements, which further 

complicate her life and the lives of those in association with 


Chapter four she devoted to a theme which was forced 
upon her through the experience she had of writing her 

X? “s e ° f War ' “ Chapto h “ 

the matoTrr "“V” *° women > for " omen »«e 

e creators of life, and war was destruction. She believed 

t no woman could of herself support any war. She used 

her famous illustration of the sculptor. She said that if a 

ity were besieged and its walls were full of holes, there 
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would be one citizen who would refbse to let the holes be 
filled with the statues of the city. The sculptor. \V omen, 
she said, were the sculptors of the race, and if they had 
any say at all they would never allow the human bodies 
they had created to be used in the defence of an abstract 
idea of state. This again was a generalization. It was a 
Utopian picture of women drawn from her own womanli¬ 
ness She overlooked the capacity in women for jealousy 
of men, which in times of war leads them to urge men to 
20 to war. She overlooked also the inertia of women and 
their resultant capacity for passive sacrifice of themsdves 
and of what they have done. The last war showed ho 
easy it was to convince women to sacrifice their sons, and 
how many of them took pleasure in cheering men into 


ba in e the chapter on ta Dime's the treatment of sex was 
entirely physiological. Men and women were alike men¬ 
tally The male and the female were alike throughou 

nature except in one particular. The male animal and the 
Se animal played alike, hunted alike hved ahke, were 

» Z thorm^The male f, 2g ^ 

They differed only in their organs of reproduction and m 

their attitude towards the young. The aPP^ r ^ ^^ing 

" Uch 7 de TSdZ nt ^recaSh^ 

^ in eiS» Sex, she beUeved simply, had nothing 

t0 T 0 his1hap.'er b ifnow completely outmoded owing to the 

researches of the Viennese sd™.writing. 

The Story of an African Farm a J.^ L dall to see k fox 

prehension of the force * c ^ the compre hension set 
her superior in a mate, oo 
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down in many of the dreams. In The Story of an African 
Farm, and in many of the dreams, Olive Schreiner was 
writing subconsciously about women. In this chapter of 
Woman and Labour she was arguing a point in a debate. 
The opponents of women’s suffrage were saying loudly that 
women did not have the brains necessary to make imper¬ 
sonal judgments as electors. They could not sit in Parlia¬ 
ment or in the Law Courts. They could not practise medi¬ 
cine or be good executives in business. They were secondary 
creatures mentally. History showed no evidence of excep¬ 
tional mentality in women. Olive Schreiner and most of 


the women active in the feminist campaign fought back 
upon the obvious point. The implication of inferiority got 
under their skins. They refuted it. It was a great pity 
they did. For the implication really did not matter, and 
the very foundation of the cause lay in those very differences 
which they denied so strenuously. It was because there 
were differences between men and women that recognition 
of women in economics and politics was necessary. Women 
were half the population at least. They were a different 
half, and men could not adequately legislate for them. If 
women were exactly like men there was no point in the 
demand. Men could just as easily legislate for them. It 
was unfair, of course, that being a woman prevented a 
woman from getting into public life if she had a taste for 

.,. at th . e real root of the wh ole demand lay in the impos¬ 
sibility of one sex legislating for the other. 

This chapter, however, was natural enough, as was the 
whole indignation of women at the taunt of inferiority. It 
as an indignation springing from uncertainty. 

thevdTnnt ld I 001 n " CCSSarily indicate inferiority. But 

,ZT assum P a »“ of inferiority, and from this 
Srrnd m f programme took its impetus. Girls were 

equally ^men Th‘ hey C ° U ' d d f inguish ,h ™selves 

in the world ^ men and l ^ ^ * take her P^e 

^ men > and at th e same time fulfil herself 
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Biologically in the race. The contest was fixed with this 
in the minds of women. They must be very great. To be 
mothers and at the same time equals of men. But how it 
could be done neither Oliver Schreiner nor any other of 
the leaders explained. They were thinking ahead and of 
a Utopian state of affairs which would make some necessary 
readjustment in the matter of taking care of women during 
childbearing without penalizing them intellectually and 

economically for it. _ 

The sixth chapter was a summing up of the platiorm oi 


the feminist. ... , 

The opponents of the movement were bewailing the 

possible fact that equal opportunity for women with men 
would destroy the sexual quality of women. Olive Schreiner 
took that issue and said that sex attraction was the strongest 
thing in life. She declared that it was far too strong to be 
reduced bv the fact that women would labour in com¬ 
panionship with men for the state, or even m competition 
with them. It could be relied upon, so strong was it, to 

stand an incidental change in relationship. 

More than that, she went on to say, the value of the 
female varied with her freedom. The male instinctively 
likes the female he has to make a big effort to get. He will 
pav any price to get what appears to be unpurchasable or 
an exorbitant price. He instinctively begun to dnlrk 
the woman he has bought in finality. She foresaw a great 
heightening of the value of women to men through then 
economic freedom. She foresaw the liberation f . sc *5°- 
money. The woman who is kept, she believed, 13 
any position to judge her essential emotion, The economy 
issue P clouds them. She is prevented from mahmg to 
intrinsic choice in men because she has to c0 ^ ld ^ , 

economic future. OUve Schreiner rejo.ced m .the^ 

unkeeo She put her finger upon one point which has 
become increasingly important since her 

marriage on limited means. The economic freedom of 
women would, she believed, enfranchise love, and 
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for the race the parenthood of the best men and the best 
women. She saw professional preparation taking more and 
more time, and marriage being put off and off, with serious 
loss to the race and serious sexual consequences. She main¬ 
tained that love purchased by means, either legally or 
illegally, would vanish, just as love taken by capture and 
through superior muscles on the part of the male had 
vanished from civilized society. Love would come to be 
the response to affection and attraction. The women’s 
movement, she said, in her conclusion, is at its heart a 
movement of the woman towards the man. The woman 
was bound in two ways to men—as lover and as mother. 
Feminism was not a rebellion but a decision on the part 
of women to make themselves more fit as lovers and as 


mothers, to free love from any element of purchase, from any 
bond of upkeep, and to endow motherhood with the joy 
of willingness, and with the greater power which would 
come from tissues strengthened through actual labour in 
the world. She ends with a bit of prose poetry which 
touched the very soul of her ideal for love and women. 
“ Always in our dreams we hear the turn of the key that 
shall close the door of the last brothel ; the clink of the last 
coin that pays for the body and the soul of a woman ; the 
falling of the last wall that encloses artificially the activity 
of a woman and divides her from man ; always we picture 
e ove of the sexes, as once a dull, slow, creeping worm, 
then a torpid earthy chrysalis ; at last the full-winged 
insect, glorious in the sunshine of the future.” 

Women and Labour is connected in its idealism with the 

* m ° vement > but its concentration upon the feminist 
aspect of the movement, as well as on the sheerly emotional 

rektio^t^ ° f d ° Ctrine ° f P arasitism > amoves it in 
elation to tune from the Labour doctrines of the present. 

aLL ? C ° 0t a text which continues to live It is 

only and lnterestin g> so far as its content goes, 

Hi the hrstonan of the feminist movement. 

emotilltST Sh, S an M m ° ti0nal thi " ker and an 

emofinne • . , She couId not successfully bind her 

into the context of an abstract idea. The idea 
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of Woman and Labour was an abstract idea, immense in its 
sweep. Her power could not carry her through its sweep 
and down into its abstraction. It might be better to say 
that the doctrine she was seeking to put forward was one 
that demanded treatment of a concrete and practical order 
based upon sound abstract t hink ing. This was out of her 
field. Though she did not realize it, she was a writer who 
had to use images. When she put her feelings about women, 
which were part of the historic Hebraic feeling concerning 
the downtrodden, into small poignant pictures set in 
allegory, she was completely artistic and authentic. When 
she tried to mass her thinking into a cool substance com¬ 
posed of intellectual argument, she could not manage it. 
All she could do was to get the feeling over in rich, ahnost 
ornate prose. The effort piled itself into her composition, 
and Woman and Labour stands beside the heart-breaking 
simplicity of the Dreams as a heavily embroidered effort. 

Her own life was over after she wrote Woman and Labour, 
though she lived a few years longer. She went back to 
England. She was there when the war came, and she fell 
under the suspicion of landladies again, but this time because 
of the German name she bore. She wandered from place 
to place, a woman of forlorn mind. The war distressed her. 
She did her duty as she saw it by attending what pacifist 
meetings managed to get held. And this did her no further 
good with landladies. Between the advance of age and the 
distress of her mind over the war, her disease became worse. 
She could breathe easily nowhere. But she stayed several 
years in England. Then she decided to return once again 
to her home in South Africa. She died one night by hers 
just after she had landed, and they found when they 
examined her body that her heart was stretched far beyond 

its normal size. 
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chapter seven T) etween 1914 and 1918 the world 
. -D changed for women. It was as if 

centuries had passed and the same women had lived wearily 

through them. It was very nearly a world of women that 

was left when the war was finished. And it was a world 
or working women. 


It was not that women had not worked before the war. 
e industrial change had slowly drawn them into offices 

aad shop, and fa r C ' 0rieS - The fcminist movement had 

sifffraMte !?*!? ' he P rofasi °m- Th o militant 

minadon of Pa,gn had dram atically featured the deter- 

Thetir t?th WaS 3 d f nite ! M “ ld “P “ 'ho feminist slory. 

chW I nn 1 "7 ma " ds “ thrcw U P°» w omen was a 
climax. And it made a great difference. 

ihe women who had worked before the war worked for 

2d STJE r a f r di * C “ ld ?- the lower mnt they 
1 k ™ men would not do - They worked for 

teaching S and n nursiV h di Pr ° feSS f 10nS ’ Wkh ^ exce P tion of 

from the men A ^ ^ 7 mC concentra ted opposition 

in medicine or Iawhad^n h 8 ? * trainin S for a *d a place 
sity in order to ltl he al ™st paranoic in her inten- 

the middle class womcn^ ^ ° d / S Egainst her - Most of 

afford it remaned a^h u “ famiIieS that could 

always the you n l l ^ ^ married > excepting 
on the subject of feSr f ^ there who had views 

her own way ^TTrM "such^ ^ ^ gettin S 

pioneers. They filled th#.’ ? h ^°^ ng wome n were the 

7 WlGd ** ranks of the suffragette army. 
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It should never be forgotten that years before the war the 
consciousness of society was changing towards women, and 
that there was a long slow and absolute preparation for the 
war change which, when we look back upon it now, seems 

SU The n war broke and almost immediately it was war on 
an unprecedented scale which drew civilians intone sol¬ 
diery class after class and age after age. In time the 
places left vacant by men had to be ^d women as 
rnnre and more men were absorbed into the army. 1 here 
wm no objection then to women. I. ^ame a pamouc .r- 

Work for women lifted itself over the feminist platfonn 
mo a national mission. It drew from tor P* 

r .v Work was an emotional necessity, 

narcotic that deadened the 

Tt was not for qmte some time that me ic ; 

change in the consciousness of women began to a £> 

ml shoS 

Work and its practical demands had m . ( 

inevitable. But there was mom th^ ^ ^ 

There was the psychology of • 

fighting lines month upon month and ^ ^ 

thought in the nature of things abou , of whic h 

is something which happens wx w , wo men 

we have only to go to the records of Sparta. ^ ^ 

did not need to be classica sc 0 . .. to the sub- 

i« intuitively and responded diem 

conscious homosexuahty found the twentieth 

boyishly. The men were amused and touno 
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century girl attractive with her boyish clothes and her 
boyish ways and her cigarettes. 

Before the war some women had smoked. Some of the 
aristocrats, most of the intellectuals and all the bohemians 
as well as a few old women among the poor had taken to 
tobacco. The aristocrat was a law unto herself tempered 
only by a sense of obligation to her class and its dependents. 
The intellectual and the bohemian did what they liked to 
do, provided what they liked to do was not ordinary. Poor 
old women smoked because it was a reasonably cheap 
comfort to them and nobody cared particularly what they 
did. But good women of the middle class seldom smoked, 
and certainly not openly and in public. When the war was 
over women of all classes were smoking with an enthusiasm 
hke the enthusiasm of a new cause, and doing it defiantly 
in public. It was a symbol of freedom. 

Before the war not many women had used cosmetics 
admittedly. There were whispers about what acknow¬ 
ledged beauties among the aristocrats did to preserve the 
illusion of youth m colour on the cheeks and lips. Stage 
women had to use make-up for the stage, and courtesans 
had always used it in their boudoirs. But a middle class 
woman who used such artifices used them in secret and 

When^the ^ PrCSUmably a si ^ of mora l decadence. 

cntTn h t ^ WaS ° Ver awhiIe the manufacturers of 
cosmetics began to make money. 

Behind the sudden open addiction of twentieth centurv 
women to make-up lay an interesting mixture of motivation 

se™''e “ ” 7 /““. ** P« ri0tiC “ 

of effi ' e t0 teep u 0n the c °unt Of efficiency and narr 

roused mX yC , h h°' 08y ° f l0 r 0king *'■ 

mSpt CSw for !he W X th of 

F oe presented generally. 

mere was more to it than tkJo r r , u 
of sex. Manvofthp than ^ There was the psychology 

k 7 ° f ‘ he men wh ° kad been through the 
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thought of women when they thought of them at all in terms 
of the demi-mondaine. The young women to whom they 
returned knew intuitively that they were competing not 
only with a subconscious homosexuality in men, but also 
with the subconscious attraction to the courtesan. Being 
practical, they set out, subconsciously if not consciously to 
rival both the young lad and the whore. They played 
safely for their men, appealing to one possibility or the 
other It should be said that it is not likely that any of 
them got down to the subconscious elements of what they 
were doing. All they knew, likely as not, was that they 
wanted to hold their jobs, for they gave Aem freedom 
and that they would do everything to hold these jobs 
They would not go back to the old pre-war standard of 

what nice girls were supposed to do^ 

A nice eirl of pre-war times did not cross ner legs 

tsublk She did not call them legs. She did not Hunk on, 

fond about her anatomy and she was no, supposed «c. be 

concerned a, all about it. Girls, t, was assumed wem Imp. 

virgin through not knowing what it was all about. Eman 

if true. Th , g biological inforA>ation began to 

of timing a great deal 01 u. g 

%^:ZT e ^on C Z U L post warden 
enjoyed with a glee peculiar — 

M enjoi it. And so on Ute whole, 

did an exhausted English reading world 1 >W ■ ^ ^ 

The subject was a lady w 0 con u ^ Wollstone 
1 , is a book that gencrrcal, raucous ^ 

"°„7 :X "nTand pamphlets. Conshjerd 
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psychologically as a book about a woman from a woman 
it is a punch in the battle of feminism. Aside from that it 
was hilarious fun written to a time that was very much in 
need of fun and quite in the mood for it. 

It was the diary of a professional gold-digger written in 
vivacious wise-cracking short sentences. It was a naughty 
little book and could be carried conveniently in pockets or 
slipped neatly behind other books. It was a book that 
applied directly to conditions in the United States at the 
time, but its theme was universal enough to give it a wide¬ 
spread reception. Only the arch-hypocrites took exception 
to it. For even the very serious-minded could take out of 
it an obvious moral lesson. It showed that men when they 
thought they were on the loose with the gay girls and 
playing hell with them were in reality having hell played 
with their pocket-books by the gay girls. It was the long 

earned out joke of civilization—business-like women with 

no legitmate business of their own using men for what 
they could get out of them. 

Anita Loos wrote in the vernacular of easy money in 
Amenca. The blonde was no “ wronged ” girl. She was 
a high-pressure sales person and what she sold for magnifi¬ 
cent returns was something of no intrinsic value to her. 

ny emale could do it if she put her mind to it. The thing 
to do was to watch out for love. Love never did any gir! 

blonrf °° -ff j 1 made her forget the gate-receipts. The 
eauab ** W °™ en runnin S her e and therebeing the 

astutenes ! In her °P inion took much more 

astuteness to exp-act money from men than it did to earn 

bod v m< Tt ey ShC to ° ted at the excitement over a girl’s 

ody. It was not as if a girl could only sell it once ifThe 

useTTaTS Sh TK ld K| 0t j*' 3 '’' '° SeU “ at *“• She could 
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strive to be better with men than other women were Men 
still had the big money and so there was really only one 
reliable way for a woman to get a decent amoun of it. 
The really det er woman studied herself m relation to men 
as a thoroughly trained confidence man studied his tech- 
Sque The blonde herself was so thoroughly tramed and 
“ whole-heartedly devoted to her game that no competition 
alarmed her. A few wise remarks did for most of the com¬ 
petes and a few pretty ways did for most of the prospects 
when added to effective merchandise display with the 

blonde hair and its accessories. . 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes was an amazing best seller. If 

came out at die psychological moment. Many women 

were faced with the knowledge that they would have to do 
7±L men. There were not enough 

^acf subconsciously msec "5 

some unrig t by the natural pursuit ot them . 

were incline P hardiy knew what to do about 

by numbers o * , . b „j wo men allowed no 

2 I, w sTa relief to see it set down plainly as a joke 
P eac " ; i rattier than a tragedy that was btologt- 

ST “r e^"le awarU of money : ^e 

otdy reality in life 

away from the relationship ofthe sexes. ^ romance in 

saw no romance in t flush of t heir keen interest 

money. Women saw th wcre ready to look back 

in their new work fading, Y \fen were begin- 

consideringly at the old ''‘ , me i w ho had taken 

uing ,0 forget thetr gratitude to the women were 

mteereT,manyM 

M “ d fiDal reali,y 

W ° T m h«e was more behind its popularity **** 
woma“n who read it thought -bconsaotu^ ^ „ 
this—if I forgot about virtue. Every 
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thought subconsciously “ Well—she gave them a good time— 

which is more usually than the virtuous woman does.” 

Having her mind fixed upon what she could get out of men 

the blonde went light on emotions, and it is the emotionalism 

of women in their relationships that men on the whole find 

trying. So, it happened that every woman who resented 

within herself the to-do she had made over some man, and 

every man who resented within himself the trouble some 

woman had put him to over a litde matter of sex found the 
book engaging. 

Considered in the writing of women it has one feature of 

«very great importance. It was the portrait of a courtesan 

done by a woman and as such very different from the 
portraits of courtesans by men. 

The courtesan treated by men in literature is a suffering, 
yielding, loving creature, dying for the most part of tuber¬ 
culosis, and beautiful beyond dreams, for the possession even 
momentarily of whom men will start wars and week careers. 
The traditional courtesan of masculine portrayal is a wish 
fulfilment. Men like to muse upon a woman who fives for 
ove alone. Most of them get tied down to women who 
bmd love about with all kinds of social taboos and so men 
set the courtesan with tragedy because the tragedy increases 
poignancy of feeling and bums it into the imagination 

Sd r - hgh K aIwayS tad one absor bing passion. 
And thinking about it men got a lovely thrill. 

_ n , ° ne absorbing passion” agree the women, 

hussy by 3 W ° man ' he courtesan “ a calculating 

"irr, v the ?“ eteenth century had tackled a 

SST? V ' CCmld pkt “P' Shc w °nM have 

genim of men Th'“ my °{ S °° d Women evil 

ary preserve the fines of difference. The 
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of women towards the fallen sister was made up of a mixture 
of motivations. Part of it came of a quite sensible fear of 
the sexual pirate. She was a danger to the home Part 
of it came from a quite sensible apprehension of sexual 
parasitism, for good women shrink naturally from living 
entirely for sensuality. Part of it came from quite an msen- 
sible jealousy. Men had set the courtesan with romanticism 
It was an insult to all good women. It implied that the 
courtesan was the sexual expert and this implication 

bruised the self-esteem of mothers and wives. 

The young men of the twentieth century who write about 

courtesans never as a rule use the 

do they use thedd — ^ “ ^ans^—! 

¥JentieTcent^ pr^tu.« have the blues like evenly 
d" Ld no lonlS die on soft divans sumninded by fiowrn 
and accompanied by music. They live m drab^roon^and 

L Sentimental They consider themselves 
r Sly giving* themSaeaxc'ofgokTroughly concealed 

jf iust a slightly varied but essentially similar gesture of 

SuS “m, mu‘s ™ ou, them in success. I. wnn P 
^heTTa woXf differing sexual psychology in those 

■sms? '5 s 

Streets is one of the high ligh ^ 1 olive Sc hreiner, 

Wollstonecraft in it and also the sn ^ pnn . 

for in its twentieth century v> Y f a gi r l who was 

ciples of both these women. It is dm« O' ^ ^ womM , 

the mistress of a married man, 
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The “ other woman ” is not always a financial pirate, 

though from the standard of absolute puritanism she is a 
sexual pirate. 

Olivia Curtis took Rollo Spencer as her lover. He had a 
wife who was neurasthenic. He had quite an amount of 
money and a good position in society. Olivia had a husband 
whom she had discarded and very litde money and not a 
particularly good position in society. It was not an even 
situation. In its skeleton it was the set-up of the old cour¬ 
tesan arrangement, but not in its spirit. Olivia would not 
hear of Rollo keeping her. She would not accept a flat in 
which he might visit her. She would not accept clothes 
though she needed both of these things to keep pace with 
him. In her estimation it would have been definitely 
immoral and it would have made her a kept woman. 
There is a psychological factor behind this problem of money 
between lovers which is more than the shrinking of the 
modem woman from being paid for her love. It is a factor 
which hinges direcdy upon the shortage of men. From long 
racial habit the man who does not keep, or at least assist 
materially to keep the woman he enjoys feels subconsciously 
under obligation to her. The risk is still hers socially as well 
as biologically. As things are now she may still have her 
work and her friends in certain kinds of work and among 
certain kinds of friends, but there is always a residue of 
opinion against her, particularly in certain of the professions, 

may / unctlon at an Y tir «e when it suits somebody to 
__ USe ° f , lt: against h er. Upkeep is tentatively a compen- 

f if* th u man ° fferS in a va ^ e attempt to square 

staTd^d Tf i e w W ° man f ° r thC Shad ° W ° f the d ° ubIe 

standard. If he does not offer it, or if offering it there is 

ano^er P Mnd Ce ;f " ** tv f ° rCe ° f the paSt drawn int o 
or S k d f inner obh gation which may at some time 

whenandtfT T'tl Un "° mfortabIe him, particularly 

the relationship. Women instinctively realize this and 
b=,„g focused subconsciously, as they must be in a shortage 

- anything SS 
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■, lr _. „ anl i„« to hold her man prefers not to be kept. 

eenfurther and «... modem naves insts. when 
It goes c\cu . . •„ Harness or in a profession after 

they can the seX ual interpretation of the 

marriage. This m o dcrn WO man. There are other 

career hunge tfae f em inist programme and to 

the general economic situation. All « ^ In becomes 

1 r♦S involved The neurasthemc wife recovers, 
and Rollo finds htmself wath two women ^ 

responsibilities in ^ a grand rc „ u „ c iat.oii and 

mother appeals to actually would be renouncing. 

Olivia thinks about what shczctuMy*™ it is a strugg l c 

She has ^^X^m^Via'has found that her principles 
to keep up with hi • operated with a 

about m° ncy are not jo smo • n of k had brough t 

out in her mmd thel ° . not sob bed. The author has 
of her position. The stor> ^ ^ much emot i 0 n, but 

the twentieth-century essential unfa i me ss of the relation 

even without emo 1 , i j s a big price to pay 

of the mistress stands C ’” ^ wife has care »d 

for what a "° m “ l ‘^ aUves Th e mistress has only herself 
the protection of the rel hugging her awareness 

of her love to hast ^ h and &c court esan there 

has an abortion. Betw een ^ & woman 0 f a harem 

is no resemblance. Betwee Olivia and the great 

there is no likeness at al. under a law 0 f their own 

ladies who loved m their ow y t of be r poverty, 

there is little similarity C J>Y° ortrait , one woman 

She is very much a twentieth nny P^ ^ way to Uvc 

probably out of man X’J^^Ive with a man, openly admit- 

as much as it was possible ^ B ^th upon him and 

ting her need of him, retu S economic arrangements. 

coming out badly under sou with sharp little 


very 


grammes 
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just. It is a woman’s story and so the emphasis is thrown 

upon the burden of the woman. The man is drawn in his 
relation to the woman. 

There is a school of literary opinion based upon the find¬ 
ings of psychology in sex that believes no woman capable 
of doing a life-like portrait of a man. Women, it is said, 
because of their biological nature see men only in relation 
to themselves. A woman attempting to put in a novel a 
man who is or has been her lover never gets the man down 
as a man. He goes down as a lover. During the time he 
was her lover she never saw him exactly as he was. She saw 
him through the haze of her emotional condition, and when 
no longer her lover he does not exist so far as she is concerned. 
And during that period she saw actually no other men 
Other men to her were only a species. It is a large generali¬ 
zation made by men who possibly do not find the men in 
the faction of women to their taste. 

nn^ P w dU Mauri . er in The Pr0gTtSS °f3 ulius has d ™wn a 
portrait of a man which challenges this opinion. She took 

Juhus from the sternly objective view of the twentieth 

century young things and she told his story in gaunt narra- 

ove completely shorn of sentiment. He teas 1 man X 

e himself a force in the commercial world by strict 

conservation of his emotions and by an absolute concen 

and ttTT' “a 3 ' J 1 * ^ begi " s "' i,h his childhood 
and to background. He was a blend of peasant French 

of P ? c na I 1 He was a 5mal1 Child during the sieee 
“me^ S 11 gav ' Wm a ^ opinion of 

unmoved befevint ta"^ “* He saw i, 

unfaithful woman. «hX* 

Hernwrh d thTaU 0 hT h 'd m “ S “ Ch * pitCh of <™tion° 
a fortune for hta^lf h “ ardour '"to the building of 

fortune He nla^H -.n' g °“° Eng,and - He built the 

attitude towaKem "° mCD - ? bulM His 

conscious desire for ^ P crsistcnt sub- 

enge upon the mother-image. His 
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mother had been unfaithful. Therefore all women would 
be unfaithful. He loved no woman until he came to ove 
his own daughter. This compelling and controlling love 
was a compensation for the life-long emotional starvation^ 
When she told him she was going to be married he could 
not bear it. It was infidelity to him He murdered l her. 

The story is both Greek in its feehng, and modern. It 
has the Greek feehng for horror and incest. It has the 
modern interest in tracing the perversion of emotion to 
early shock. The story has the quality of thestark Greek 

Itstimplicitv and lack of superimposed detail are dasacaL 
There is nothing in it except the gaunt hnes of the stony 
and the impact therefore of the emotion is terrific m its 
power. BuF in its build up from the childhood of Julius 

individual 1 life patterns. It belongs to the generation that 
suffered shock Fn a stupendous scale itself and sees m itself 

Through flight after the murder of his mother, tEroug 

“■?- —a—;;,*:■ gs 

r , ° OT , 1 ^,-p throueh a convenient marriage, uuu & 

for human lo\e, tnro g , th WO men con- 

S " & Wh, 

to its dramatic essentials b> an ar j w ith emotional 

tional force. 11 comes down upon the reader 

pressure there is no evading. . , • the history e£ 

the mind which admits the taposstbihtyjf * J ^ ^ ^ 
" kh iTh^ istmetiting remaining nn- 
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civilized beneath and around and completely within our 
sophistication. It lives in spite of us, a great implacable 
incalculable mysterious force taking possession of us and 
throwing us from experience to experience until at the end 
we die, perhaps, if the truth were known, from exhaustion. 

It is the work of a mind and of a period in the history 
of the mind which approaches the functioning of sex scien¬ 
tifically and admits only this much actual knowledge—that 
the sexual programme in individuals is not a rugged simple 
procreative drive, but is a sensitive baffling nervous line 
through life, easily disjointed, subject to unbearable inver¬ 
sions, and in addition dominating the history of individuals 
by its distortions. By this knowledge the generation admits 
that a man or a woman is through life what he or she was at 
the sensitive moment when the realization of sex first came. 
Julius murdered his daughter because he hated his mother, 
and he hated his mother because the image she left in him 
was the image of lust. The whole df his history was an 
effort to make life so full that the image would be crowded 

out or at least back. The whole of his history was futile. 

1 ms is the modern version of fate. 


It is upon this approach to sex that the present generation 

^ 5® ^ « eneration - separation is 
absolute and divides thinkers and writers and critics. The 

thinkers of the old order refuse to take seriously the sexual 

psychology of the thinkers of the new order. They maintain 

at the sexual fonction is no modern discovery and that the 

anaW 38 ^° ntmued reas °nably well for centuries without 

,tS . n 7 0us reacti ons to sex, and that fiction and 
to s ” 71™ 15“* d0ne quite WeU without numbing 

P y be produced without translating everything to sex It 

+££££ tsswr£ 

y instead of enjoying as usual the detail* nf 
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" how ” So it follows that stories and plays which strive 
to suggest a possible “ why ” in interpreting human conduct 
are the stories and the plays of the twentieth century. The 
new thinkers refuse to believe that they exaggerate sex, for 
going down with sex to the roots of human affairs sexual 
psychology cannot be exaggerated. It is inseparable from 

This difference of attitude generally noticeable in a placing 
of accent either upon “how” or upon “ why makes a 
gulf between the generations .ha, goes through the whole 

individual social conduct ; bu, above aU .. affects art and 
philosophy, and particularly the blend or these Wo in 

'io'^ide and so deep has been the interest of this genera- 
don in the psychology of sex, id analysis and its interpret* 
don that it no longer needs to be set down as sex m the 
’ r T t ; s se t down in terms of conduct and shock. 

Elizabeth Bowen has a fine example of this in her story The 

H The'"to^ opens with the arrival of a small English girl 
in Paris o 7 her way to visit her grandmother in Ore scuff, 
of France The day in Paris she is .0 spend at die house 0 

lies ill and the house is very jie« because of^ . § 

strange little boy breaking point 

£ .to' — ofmeedng^ his mother w^ *£% 
seen. 'Gradually through the conve^n ^ 

children and particularly through MP history begins 

Txzsrzttizz*.. » 
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_Iren take trips separately to the bedroom of Madame 

Ffther and when Leopold goes to her the outlines of his 
story become clearer. His father is dead. His mother had 
not been married to his father. She is now married, coming 
in great secrecy to see her son. Leopold had been adopted 
by Americans living in Europe who seem as they emerge 
from the vagueness to be elderly bookish people. The 
strain upon the boy is increased with every word from 
Madame Fisher and her daughter until it cracks over him 
in a telegram from his mother saying that after all she 
cannot come. The story meantime swings to his mother 
Karen and her lover Ray, whom she had met in her girl¬ 
hood at the house of Madame Fisher. Ray, part Jewish 
and part French, was under some dark attraction to Madame 
Fisher from which he deliberately drew himself to become 
engaged to Naomi. Naomi, however, was not endowed 
with sufficient vitality to draw him completely to herself 
and he makes another attempt in a short love affair with 
Karen who lies to her English parents in order to spend a 
week-end with him. It is all too much for Ray, and faced 
with the necessity of breaking with Naomi and the awful 
pull of her mother over him he commits suicide, never know¬ 
ing that Karen would bear his son. Leopold was placed in 
his babyhood where he would not disturb his English rela- 
tives. When his mother was married and thought she 
would have other children she handed him over for adoption 
to the Americans. Then suddenly after years she wrote 
askmg them to send him to Paris that she might see him. 

J his Zth aga “ t0 Le ° pold - After the ^ock 

Ins mother s failure to come and the dashing of all his 

SvadAt , ° r live f r ith her “ England he U no lo "8« 

husband an™, Karen a", «he las' _ 

Mf*" ab !r t0 face her child - She could have no 

away from Said they must S et Leopold 

y from his adopted parents, but when he met the sen. 

ForinT 1 j ttle bo Y his purpose almost failed him 

?it alw a ° P ‘he Jewish strain of his father had doming 

“ U ^ SCems t0 dom iuate in Jewish-Gentile uniom 
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Karen’s husband was English. He thought of his wife’s 
son as English. He struggled for a time between his desire 
for a child in his house and his reluctance to take a small 
alien into his life. The child in his plasticity was aware 
without knowing why of the drama of his elders and suffered 
because it was focused upon him. Thus a scar was made 
upon him which ah through his life he would bear. This, 
however, is not the story. The story is the presence of 
Madame Fisher in the lives of Karen, Ray and Naomi, 
bearing down to the second generation through the effect 
of her conversation that one day in her house in Pans upon 
Leopold, whom she causes to feel somehow to blame for 
something he did not and could not understand. It is a 
morbid presence throwing its engrossing shadow over the 
others. Elizabeth Bowen has a fine control of atmosphere 
in her stories and nowhere is it so perfectly manifested as 
in The House in Paris. From the opening scene when 
Naomi Fisher meets the little English girl, the intense sub¬ 
merged situation takes possession of the imagination and 
settles down in the house. It walks up and down the narrow 
stairs like a ghost. It lingers in the room where the children 
talk 11 breathes in the room where the sick woman lies. 

It shows itself in the nervous apprehensiveness of Naomi 

Fisher, in the curiosity of the little girl and m the neuras- 
theme sensitivity of Leopold. It hovers in die sdence and 
in the occasional subdued sounds of the house. And * 
strikes in the arrival of the telegram. It is a sombre stu y 
in emotional tones so subtly blended that they reach the 

senses almost as if they were monotone. 

Under their spell one feels that in the twentieth century 

the prevailing cultural aspect is a concentration upon the 
confused drama of the subconscious mind,.arid 

of life ha death, so do we meditate upon the hurtrng we ^ 
to one another, hardly knowing we hurt or are hurt, ^ 
go about our ordinary day-to-day affairs. § 

from this to ponder upon how much of our 
thinking is Jewish thinking, or is at ^ 

Dresence, among the various races, 
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who sustain shock as soon as they are conscious at all. It 
is speculatively significant that the modern emphasis upon 
trauma was instigated by the tentative conclusions drawn 
by the Jewish physician, Freud, and his students, in Vienna. 
A people made nervous through centuries of discrimination 
against them could not avoid an awareness of shock and it 
was reasonable that they should show a great interest in 
the effects of shock. It was something they could never 
altogether escape. It was reasonable also that, in the very 
close group and family life imposed upon the Jews by the 
circumstances of the discrimination against them throughout 
society, they should feel definitely conscious of the shocks 
incident to family relationship. The Jew has in his circum¬ 
stances to expect, subconsciously, more of those near to him. 
It is all he can expect and when it fails the damage is there¬ 
fore the more hreparable. Both du Maurier and Bowen 
acknowledge this at least by inference in bringing into their 
traumatic stories the Jewish strain. It is characteristic also 
of the Jew that a train of thought unconsciously laid through 
his own particular situation he turns into a general pro¬ 
gramme of mind. This is a characteristic seen clearly in 
the Scriptures. It comes from the economic sense of the 
Jew which forces him to use his experience to his own 
increase of power. It also comes from his philanthropic sense 
winch forces him to give to those in need. Freud saw people 
suffering from obscure disorders that had no rdation 
apparently to organic disturbances. He saw people suffering 
m their minds unable to adapt themselves to society 
hrough a technique of exploring the subconscious minds 
of his patients he found his way to the child, or at least to 
he very young person m all of them. And writers have 
found m the child new temtory and a very plastic creative 

sTot fr?ts UPOn WhiCh t0 impingC the 3du1 ^^ 0rId ‘ For 

and the drama much more intense, and very often Ide 



and suggesting The long stretch of the action down into the 
future through the presence of the child in the story. It is 
an addition to fictional media only beginning to be used, 
and as it has been used so far in the twentieth century it 
adds to the terror of adults. It brings them up stro^ly 
against another world, within their own uncomfortable 
world and even more uncomfortable. The child we used to 
think was happy. The world only touched it lightly and 
passed off except in rare cases where adults were consciously 
sadistic Now we know adults to be unconsciously sadistic 
and experience full of psychic traps. It is part of our 

twentieth century blues. 
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chapter eight T N 1 93 1 the United States Mary R. 

JL Beard brought out her book On Under - 
standing Women, and in 1935 E. Sylvia Pankhurst in England 
brought out The Suffragette Movement. Mrs. Beard was 
reminding women that here and there throughout history 
they had individually accounted for themselves well in the 
world. She picked up forgotten historical threads and wove 
them into a narrative of women through civilization It 
was necessary Women would handicap themselves in 
modernity !f they believed that they were new to the world 
and therefore amateur in its affairs. Miss Pankhurst was 
eminding women of the feminist war and making for the 
future history of feminism a record of the actual details of 
the guerrilla campaign of women for political recognition 
It was nectary. Historically it is a valuable record. Kycho'- 

“rS' m H e f 7 r men ' A dk “' 0r here'and a d“i tor 

the kitchen 1 tha l "° men belon S ” boudoir and 

Itis a doctrine thaTspreads ‘ a' h' lab ° Ur r °° mS of hos P itals - 
brines, executive .Ctavn 

Comndttees hTcha^ ma r “ begin with raar ™ d women. 

women everywhere find that , e . S,ate - And 
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not a bit farther up in the industrial and professional scale, 
unless thev have capital to finance their ov>n % e mures. 
With a world-wide financial depression the feminist victory 
flickers on the screen and hesitates, preparatory, it may be, 

t0 Women, less conscious of themselves as women, and at the 
,ame time more conscious of femininity than probably ever 
before in historv. at least on so large a scale are unable to 
see what beine'a woman has to do with industrial or pro¬ 
fessional competence or why taking part of the economic load 

should affect an essential femininity. . . 

Women have now been in the professions and in busm^s 

b f n „ power of women, if the setting of the advernsmg is a 

fnterested in keeping up a feminine appearance, determined 
to h^ld their own against time and agatnst other women, 

She wears her hair short because it is > <****> * she 
uses make-up for its effect upon ec . health and her 

p P osed to fight Sa,an_ She "amte othe^ 

there is am thing s biological instinct leads her 

superimposed upon her f^itnrs But not to the 

to be warily interested in her C ?™P metho ds, for she is 

extent of the jungle and its ^ period women are 

grouped in the minds of didactic p * ^ for 

| sex, and that the feminist issue is not settled 

ever- , p ~ Macaulay points out 

It was not so very long ago as Rose Mac y 
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uncomfortable 


being a woman. 

Little Julian had a hunger for learning and a father who, 
strangely for a father in those times, wanted a daughter 
with knowledge in her mind because empty-headed women 
bored him. But it was no easy matter for her father to find 
teachers for his daughter. It seemed easy enough at the 
start because the genial Herrick was their rector and he 
liked the little maid and taught her what he could. But 
when they went to Cambridge it was another matter entirely. 
The poets and the scholars there, with only notable excep¬ 
tions, thought it was a waste of fine femininity to cram a 
pretty young g,rl with knowledge. A poet and scholar, one 
John Cleveland, cast his eyes upon her loveliness and with a 
purpose in his mind said he would teach her. Julian was 
appy. She had poems of her own she wanted to show Mr 
Cleveland. She saw herself a great scholar and a great poet 
But that was not what John Cleveland saw in her In 
my vxew no woman’s made for learning, even be she ugly 
If she be ugly let her practise virtue and be good ; if she^e 

and to'h g ' Ve deH ? ht '° mankind and walk in beauty- 

and to be sure, practise virtue beside—if she can. Bu/let 

apt t/her refram from seekin g more learning than is 

apt to her sex for no man asks that of her.” Julian’s experi¬ 
ence in Cambridge ended in tragedy for her CW ? j 

under the guise of teaching her tLde iove to h « Tuhan 

r h for the —- 

understand why he iteitH W .. ^, ° ncvcr was able to 

of no importance She was Wiled ‘° T" aS *' thc >' 

an^t cTevefand^for' ab -t by her broker" 

woman’s ££ werfsh j l ^ a S > mbob A 
her to be, was not going to be easy & rIT “f” Wanted 
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objects of general discussion. All of this Rose Macaulay 
uses with immaculate poise and through it Julian flits like a 
small premature ghost. In its archaic language the story 
reassures us that it was a long time ago this took place, but, 
considering time against the rest of time, it was not so long 
ago. Though the story is about Cambridge and its masters 
and the religious problem of the time, and though it presents 
a most lovable picture of Herrick as he went among his 
parishioners and made his lightsome songs, the plaintive 
words of Julian linger in the air after the story is done, 

“ Why do men scorn women ? ” Her poems were laid away 
not to appear with the work of the men of the time. Though 
it is fiction it just may be that it is close to the truth about 

many women who thoughtfully sat down t0 e ^P r ^ s the ™* 
selves but did not succeed in persuading anybody that what 
they wrote was worthy of being read. Rose Macaulay with 
her exquisitely controlled irony touched gently upon the 
intellectual sorrow of women in one of the books that women 
should not neglect nor allow to be forgotten, not only because 
of what it says to men and women about women but also 

because of its art and its scholarship. 

It is not so long since a woman had no control over her ow 
money, as Sylvia Townsend Warrier reminds us in Summer 

Will Show. The woman, Sophia, had a husband f ° r 
she had no taste. She had two children and a big estate 

The husband went off to the Continent and amused himse 

there with various women, and one woman in particul ’ 

imtcnious lady called Minna. It was in the fourth decade 

la, and Sophia decided 

l,ha”she“ ought much of him af a father for her child™, 
1 mo he had given her had never ^n atron^d^ 

h , erS ' lf '™f h °r children ailin': life, managing her estate, 

Ipenasin tiring of the children and g -«ally putun g 

srlu;lih a e 

Idle Id 1 tL foAer property she gathered up he. 
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jewels and her clothes and set out by herself for France. 
It took determination to do this in those days, but Sophia was 
an enterprising blonde woman with new ideas. When she 
arrived at the house where her husband stayed she was told 
he was at the home of his mistress, and thereupon Sophia 
set out to go to the mistress. Drama set in upon her life at 
once. For the mistress was a Jewish woman from somewhere 
in the comers of Europe and had been connected somehow 
with every revolution in any country during her time. 
Sophia found her in the midst of a gathering of radicals, 
and that night there was a revolution in France. Sophia 
sees her husband there, but in the excitement of events forgets 
the purpose for which she has come and throws herself 
wholeheartedly into the revolution. More than this, having 
come prepared to be jealous of the mistress she remains to 
be jealous of her own husband and his intimacy with Minna. 
For Minn a was one of those strange creatures who set other 
folk on fire, and grasp them in their imaginations for ever. 
She told tales in a lovely smoky voice of her childhood and 
painted a picture of the injustices of life. Between the lovely 
smoky voice and the injustices Sophia was caught for ever. 
She entered with enthusiasm into the activities of Minna and 
then a strange thing happened. Her husband became upset 
about it. Minna was an entrancing companion for him 
but not in his estimation for his wife. He commanded her to 
leave Minna, and Sophia, feeling secure in the wealth that 
was hers, refused, and learned that legally she had no wealth, 
and that her husband could take control of it. This he did. 
She remained, however, with Minna, sharing her poverty, 
and gradually she was drawn into very radical movements, 
rhe philosophy of these movements seeped so quietly into 
aer consciousness she was hardly aware of them, but she was 
aware of a great new happiness in taking her place among 
Bose who were secretly working for a change in the human 
arder. It was not so much a social conversion as it was a 
:omplete gathering up of her energies and a permitting of 
hem to have outlet. Summer Will Show is a powerful study, 
he full meamng of which is involved with the social ordering 
>f life, and has probably a great deal to do with the under- 
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currents of discontent among people in the present, though 
ostensibly it is a portrait of a past era. The woman, Sophia, 
and the woman, Minna, are two very different women but 
are drawn together into a vital experience of working with 
the substance of history in the masses of people. Sophia, 
thinking that she needed an estate and children to manage, 
found herself curiously happy doing without everything she 
had formerly had. Minna knew, as she had always known, 
how little the full life depends upon plenty of money and the 
details of comfort. She reigned as a Queen among the 
radicals of Paris, making a banquet out of a few biscuits and 
a little cheap wine. Sophia, away from the supply of her 
income, found the banquets entrancing and, in the excite¬ 
ment of new surroundings, forgot her actual hunger. The 
content of the story, being deeply serious socially, is not 
therefore serious psychologically in so far as the two women 
are portrayed. They are drawn against a heavy sociological 
background which almost overwhelms them as individuals, 
though Minna, who vaguely reminds one of Emma Goldman, 
is a woman whom no circumstance could ever entirely 
swallow. Warm with personality she dominates the story, 
enrapturing even a woman jealous of her marital posses¬ 
sions. What psychological content there is lies in the implied 
emotional situation of a woman like Sophia, so strong m 
herself that a man to interest her at all would have to be very 
strong indeed, who, not finding what she wants in her hus¬ 
band, finds something more to her liking m his mistress. 
The valiant Minna, spending herself with glorious abandon 
in dark causes, struck the fire in Sophia that needed to be 
struck, and carried her back to her childish impression of 
the Duke of Wellington. It was the quality of leadership 
she had to have for her love to come out. Meeting it m a 

woman she followed it even at the sacrifice of her worldly 
affairs, and the tragedy, hanging upon the insufficiency 
of the husband and his too great and unjmt power, P"£eeds 
to its climax in the sorrow of Sophia over the death of Minna 
To understand the years just before the culmmation^of the 
feminist movement in England women must study Domthy 
M Richardson’s series of novels under the general title o 
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Pilgrimage. More than this, to arrive at even a tentative 
understanding of women this magnificent portrait of a 
woman, Miriam Henderson, must be read. Dealing with a 
woman in England at the turn of the nineteenth century 
into the twentieth, it is at the same time a study of woman¬ 
hood that does not depend upon its timing or its placing. 
It is fundamental. It is a portrait of a woman on a S( ale, 
and in a detail like no other portrait, and in addition to this 
it is technically peculiar to itself. Unplotted it moves 
through Miriam’s mind, following her thoughts down 
into their under-strata, following her experience into its 
possible meaning and gathering itself here and there into 
philosophy. It is the most massive production in the 
twentieth century of a woman, and in manv wavs if not all 
its ways the most important contribution to the writing of 
women in the twentieth century. It might have been taken 
for a prolonged and detailed study by itself as the story of 
women in their literature in the twentieth century in England 


except that it is concentrated upon a period too early to tell 
the whole story at this date. Considered as literature it is 
in its own class and separate from the rest of the work in this 
twentieth century by women for reasons of scale and depth 
and comprehensiveness. But inasmuch as it is untouched 
by the drama and the excitement of the present for women 
it cannot stand unaccompanied in a general study of the 
women of our time as seen through their writing. 

Miriam Henderson went into the world without adeejuate 
preparation at the turn of the century to earn her living. 
She went to teaching and then she went as secretarial assistant 
to a dental clinic. iSever much above the poverty line she 
■vas a symbol in herself of the middle cla-s woman struggling 
m the economics of a situation not designed for her! She 
thought a great deal about men and their attitude towards 
'vornen but it did not make her a feminist in the modern sense 
) the word. She went, as the years passed and she brooded 
>yer the experience of herself and other women, into a 
muosophy about women that was beneath and also bevond 
emmism. She regarded women as supreme artists in life 
i s mg atmosphere as a medium. The tragedy as she saw k 
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was not that men refused to give women a chance to do things 
and to be persons in the world, but that they were unable 
through their spiritual immaturity to see what women 
really were and what they actually did. Men, as she saw 
them, lived their lives upon the atmosphere create y 

worn™ and never for an instant realized .«, 
had never taken the trouble to label what they did and 
advertise it. Miriam spent her London life among men. 
Shirked with them ; she had friends among them; 
she watched them ; she listened to them , sometimes she 
managed to make them listen to her ; and she considered 
Sent all essentially stupid. There was no man who reaUy 

was capable of understanding a woman, and no m^o 

Z S accomplishments that were altogether ma,en£ 

It w“ a success psychology and women she saw we e also 

t ng m'hJ way IttredWo thTdrinking of her 

part of her. P chouse and she drew from 

of the subjective canary; ^ dram! 

° f f fatalistic acceptance of 

modern point ot , not strueele to improve her 

her place in society. , , hours apart from her 

status. she dunks tt useless fardamenna 

working hours she spen P t0 her in 

feminine game of p “fe sio nal odds. It 

It book "tl"* bf, to 

More than this, 1 . , lodrine-house and from 

Miriam goes from her w° r and sma ll restaurants, 

the lodging-house to meeting, h()lid i n the homes 

and from all of these to her • int0 life behind her. 

of her friends in the coun ^ n P ho ^ e ver for the sake oi 

She is the perennial observ her observing. 
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As she walks in London the very streets take life. As she 
sits in gardens or in drawing-rooms drinking tea and chatting 
with her friends the scene lives, but always through her. 
Reading her from the point of view of the present Miriam 
would seem to be the very centre of the feminine story, a 
woman hesitating between what was past and what was to 
come, hesitating between her knowledge that men have 
never understood her and a new effort to make them under¬ 
stand, or at least tolerate her less insolently. She stands 
upon a foundation of her own awareness of the fundamental 
superiority of women over men as far as the fundamentals 
of life are concerned. She wonders if she need bother 
about anything else. What are economics ; what are oppor¬ 
tunities ; what are ideas even in comparison with a woman’s 
absolute submission to life ? Why should she care about a 
man’s recognition of her ? The woman, she thinks to her¬ 
self, wants when she is young to be a man and the man when 
he is very young and facing the world wishes he were a dog. 
The woman cannot avoid the wish in immaturity, but with 
maturity it passes as the man’s wish about the dog passes. 
Certainly women may look regretfully at the man’s facility 
with the world just as the man may regard regretfully the 

dog’s facility with his instincts. So Miriam muses about the 

( 

great question. It is the sheer feminism beside which 
feminism as we interpret it is a thin tentative doctrine 
adapted to suit a peculiar economic phase. It is the sub¬ 
conscious feminism that lies behind the conscious feminism 
of our time. It is a woman saying to herself the truth of the 
matter in so far as the fundamentals of life are concerned 
before she undertakes to deal awhile in less than fundamentals 
for the sake of something she wishes to demonstrate to the 
world. It is the woman brooding tenderly over the man for 
a moment, drawn to him in her passion of feeling because he 
is childish ; taking him for a moment to her breast with 
pity for his blindness ; before she steps down to play his 
games with him, hoping from the depths of her subconscious 
femininity that the brutality of his games may be tempered 
by her presence in them. It is a ritualistic presentation of 
woman. It is womanhood viewed as a religion encom- 
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passed with sacrifice and sacrament and dispensing to the 
race a spiritual grace never to be counted by ordinary mas¬ 
culine standards. Woman descending from her Cross. 

It is quite a jump from Dorothy M. Richardson and the 
Pilgrimage to the breath-taking period of feminine enterprise 
in the United States. Women went into business with a new 
world \im. They set themselves up as candy-makers and 
evolved nation-wide businesses out of some individual com¬ 
bination of sugars and creams and advertising. They 
went into that and other businesses with the intensity" of a 
crusade. They were m akin g the world better with new kinds 
of foundation garments called in their publicity “ hip- 
containers They took over as many of the restaurants 
as they could get. They served the fighter foods that women 
intent upon slenderizing liked. They designed dresses. 
They sold hats. They sold insurance. Women went every¬ 
where in their own cars, dressed exactly as they felt like 
dressing, in search of business and incidentally in search of 
pleasure. It was a period of hilarious divorcing in the 
United States. No woman had to stick to a relationship 
that bored her. She could make her own way. She could 
also make the man pay up for having had her a while. It 
was as if all the stored up female energy had suddenly 


blown up. . , 

The writer who personifies this period m the women she 

has drawn in fiction is Edna Ferber. Her first stories had to 

do with the woman commercial traveller. They were case 

histories of actual commercial go-getting American women. 

"Whether out of feminist conviction or out of the accidental 

attraction of the keen journalist for good copy, Edna Ferber 

turned out fiction that is source material for the period. She 

is the supreme fictional analyst of careerist women in the 

heyday of their careers in the United States. 

She has used a characteristic technique which relates 

itself to the intellectual approaches of the career women. 

It is a shunting technique. “ Shunting ’ is a 

which allows the story to pull forward and backward 

measurmely until its full power is felt. 

It was what many women had done until they got up full 
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steam to go ahead. No woman had ever taken off immedi¬ 
ately and cleanly and clearly into a career. She shunted 
around for years with biological possibilities. She gathered 
experience and the experience had inevitably to do with the 
career of some man before she was convinced that she should 
be at her own career. 

This is what makes the shunting technique popular with 
women and native to them. 

More than that, it is a technique which belongs to the new 
world and to commerce. The new world was opened up 
by railways, and the courier of the new world was the com¬ 
mercial traveller. Without any exaggeration it can be said 
that the rhythm of the new world was the rhythm of the 
train shunting up and down in railway stations. The 
movement of the train got into the thinking and the talking 
of the commercial gentleman who sat by the hour in 
smoking cars and exchanged stories with their fellow 
travellers. When they got back home to their wives and 
families the rhythm was still upon them, and all that they 
said was said in the shunting manner of their travelling. 

Women started to go upon the road. They took their 
wares out from the big cities to the little towns and the 
villages. A new order of women. A change in the trade. 
They fraternized with the travelling men on the trains. 
They exchanged stories with them in the small commercial 
hotels all over the country. They spoke the same language. 
It was a language of sales approach and order lists and the 
conditions of trade. It was these women who as fiction 
material first attracted Edna Ferber, and before any other 
author had realized the story wealth of them she tumbled 
into their portraiture, telling her stories in the manner of the 
good fellow sitting in the smoking room with the boys, and 
influenced definitely in her narrative rhythm by the shunting 
movement of the train. She was influenced also by another 
train effect. The commercial traveller telling a story was 
under the necessity to get his story told quickly. Some 
of the boys would have to get off at the next station. The 
super-imposition of brevity eliminated all the decorative 
literary or philosophical additions to a story, and produced 
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an interesting technical combination of bare story detail 
with a shunting movement from point to point instead of a 
general progression of plot. 

This, so far as the new world is concerned, is a fundamental 
story form. The story in the new world is in its origin a 
traveller’s narrative. Travellers who met casually on the 
road had no community of interest for conversation, and in 
place of the gossip usual to people contained in a familiar 
small community or group, they put the story. It was 
invariably struck in its beginning from some accidental 
comment, and shunted backwards and for\\ ards from that 
comment into a sequence of events which had some relation 
to the thing which provoked the original comment. 

This peculiar technique comes out of and belongs 
exclusively to a country which has only recendy emerged 
from pioneer experience, and which is unequally developed. 
That is, there was always some vacant land in the great 
stretches of the North American continent which called out 
the people of pioneering temperament from the already 
setded districts and lured them away into the primitive 
delight of trekking and pioneering. So it follows, because 
of the law of the association of ideas and emotions, that 
the story form most intimately connected with these people 
would be the traveller’s narrative told in the familiar 
travelling rhythm. Throughout the United States and 
Canada there were still places to which the travelling sales¬ 
man came as a messenger from the big world. He was 
received as minstrels formerly were received in the great 
castles of the old mediaeval world. He represented movement 
and news as well as commerce. When Edna Ferber s stones 
began to be published, the motor car was just beginning to be 
popularlv available. The American people were on the 
edge of' possessing machines to gratify their inherited 
tas®e for tL trek, and also on the edge of receiving new 

entertainment through the wireless and the 

market when she swung into fiction. She caught the fide of 
familiar!tv In her technique and in her material 
ZfcTr American. She combined the new energy of 
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women, which was a pioneering energy, and the trekking 
sense of the continent, and she did it with more concentrated 
fidelity, with deeper sincerity and more primitive simplicity, 

than any other American writer. 

There is nothing in her stories borrowed from Europe. 
There is no shadow of sophisticated weariness. Sometimes 
there are touches of naivete, but these touches come from 
the author’s sense of the zest for living which is the breath 
of any new civilization. 

She writes as if none of the authors of Europe existed. 
From the classical standpoint she has no style whatever. 
But from the vital standpoint of how style is associated with 
the emotion of time and place, she has perfect style. 

Serena de Jong, the heroine of her greatest book, So Big, 
belongs with Elizabeth Bennet and Jane Eyre and Maggie 
Tulliver. Her other women are like the other women of 
Miss Austen, the Brontes and George Eliot. They are the 
Elizabeths and the Janes and the Maggies out in a new world 
on the make, selling lingerie, performing on show boats, 
running newspapers and raising prize asparagus, struggling 
with emotion and finding themselves relief in action. But 
there is one great difference, and it is the difference between 
the nineteenth century lady and the twentieth century 
woman—her women ar ‘ not dependent upon men for the 
adequate conduct of their lives. Elizabeth Bennet, had 
she been disappointed in Mr. Darcy after marriage, would 
have been in an emotional whirlwind, and Miss Austen, had 
she tackled such a situation, would have been hard put to it 
to find a neat conclusion. Little Jane Eyre, if fate had not 
taken the wild and fascinating Mr. Rochester by the scruff 
of his unrighteous neck and handed him over to her, would 
have been a flattened out little mortal. Poor Maggie 
Tulliver had to be drowned after a purgatory of isolation 
because she had magnetism which she could not use to her 
own advantage. But Serena and all the women of Edna 
Ferber take erotic disappointment in their twentieth century 
stride and do not expect anything from men. They say to 
themselves—men are like that—and find plenty to do 
besides looking around for another hero, or getting drowned. 
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And this in spite of the fact that they are women of deep 
emotions and strong passionate attachments. They observe 
their husbands ; they mother their sons and their daughters, 
and expect no undue amount either of love or of stature from 
any of them in return. Life to them is worth what it brings 
in experience. They live in the fe minis t era in the new world. 

Serena de Jong, facing disappointment both in her hus¬ 
band and her son and raising the best asparagus in the 
State, is a symbol of the new woman. She is not a romantic 
figure in the old sense, yet she is a wo m an of new ro m a n ce, 
courageous, real and vital. 

In most of the career stories of women by women in 
America the women stand alone against their world and 
period background. That is faithful portraiture of the time. 
Women in their effort to make their own w ay competitively 
with men have strained to develop personalities which 
will tell in their endeavours. So much is this true that there 
flourish in the United States classes and correspondence 
schools for the teaching of charm to women. A woman must 
have a personality which will make a dent in the minds of 
people. Even women who would scorn such a me chani cal 
notion of personality unconsciously accent themselves. The 
result is a noticeable difficulty in blending an emphasized 
personality with the personality of a man in marriage. 
This is a characteristic that is probably for the time un¬ 
avoidable. It shows up starkly in the fiction of American 
women as an admitted national feminine trait of the time. 
But an English writer, E. M. Delafield, in Faster Faster , 

presents it as being more than American alone. 

1 Faster Faster is a study of Claudia, a woman m her early 
forties who has carried on a business in London and a home 

outside of London. She is what the Americans call a real 

success 5 ’ Her husband does not need to worry about 
working. She pays the bills. Her children are wdl educated 
and hef home is well managed. And Claud**^haschanm 
So it looks on the outside. She is the answer to all the reset 

various about women being unable to hold a career 
home at the same time. More than that she is positive^ 

a heroine. For her husband was one of those men who could 
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not find his place in the economic readjustment, and if it had 
not been for her efforts her children would have had \ery 
little indeed. The story flits lightly and pointedly from the 
establishment of her office to the establishment of her home, 
and back and forth between Claudia and her assured per¬ 
sonality’ and the personalities of her associates in business 
and in her home. And gradually Delafield drives in the 
great price the woman has paid for her success. She is a 
radiant personality. More than this she is, so she thinks, a 
really impersonal individual with supreme control over her 
own nature and the fairest respect for the opinions of others. 
But of one thing she is increasingly certain and that is that 
everything depends upon her. She is the head of her 
business. There are things only she can do. Her partner 
is good, to be sure, but not just ardent enough in the atten¬ 
tion she gives to what comes up. In her home it is the same. 
She never relaxes in her duty. Even when the family 
arrange a picnic she attends to the details. Both business 
and home are little worlds revolving around her, and so long 
as they revolve all goes well, and even when they do not quite 
revolve she is gentle and considerate and understanding, but 
without knowing it utterly implacable. When her daughters 
fail her she is hurt but smiles sw f eetly. When her sister 
interprets as egotism some wisely and broadly considered 
decision she has to make because nobody r else will make it 
she is hurt, but kindly forgives her sister. When she is tired 
out with the load she is carrying she bravely pulls herself 
together and does something more. In doing something 
more one night she was killed in her car and life went on 
very well indeed without her. The husband found w'ork ; 
one daughter went to America with her aunt ; the other 
daughter kept house for her father and w’ent quickly back 
into a love affair out of which her mother thought she 
had rescued her. The little son found a mother’s affection 

in a friend of his mother’s, and the business went on ably 
managed by the partner. 

It is a sharp story and a very smooth story*. Delafield’s 
flair for intimacy makes it much less bitter in its fullness 
than it seems in its outline. It is a study in the long drawn 
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out effects of a woman taking upon her shoulders far more 
them she can bear and suffering from the excitement of 


finding herself capable, 
programme brings out ir 
business and professions 


Is this the woman that the feminist 
life ? Or is it something women in 
should beware of even more than 


they beware of fat ? Does it insinuate itself into the con¬ 
sciousness of a woman as fat insinuates itself into her body ? 


Or is it the whole story? Would Claudia have been as 
she was with a more dominating man ? The story suggests 
that she was of that nature from her youth and that circum¬ 


stances had not tamed her. However we may turn the 


idea round for interpretation there is one outstanding 
impression—that feminism in some women is dangerous to 
their feminini ty as well as to their humanity, and that their 
efforts as seen by a skilled satirist are pathetic as well as 
amusing, being shown, in addition, to be irritations in the 


lives of others. 

Phyllis Bottome has told another version of relatively the 
same story though with a far more involved setting in Private 
Worlds. The woman of this story is a psychiatrist resident 
in a mental hospital. Of all people she should have been 
aware of the currents of domination in herself. But it escaped 
her. There was in the hospital a brilliant young man who 
worked together with Jane. They were close associates. 
There was not the usual emotional colour in their association 
and Jane considered that she had achieved an impersonal 
relationship with a man. It was the long dreamed of friend¬ 
ship between men and women based upon absolute equality. 
They were fellow workers in a cause they lived for. The 
young man had married a nice young woman who was 
however quite without Jane’s mental capacity. He loved 
his wife. He did not love Jane. But he liked her mind, 
and gradually through professional association formed an 
attachment for her visible only to the jealous eyes of his 

wife. Now the wife was not ordinarily jealous. She was too 

fine a person for that What happened to her was a parnfid 
loss of self-confidence. She felt inferior mentally, and she 
began to collapse under the strain. The situation is com¬ 
plicated by the presence in the hospital of a new supennten- 
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dent who is not enthusiastic about women psychiatrists. 
He has living with him a redheaded sister who further com¬ 
plicates the tense drama by being a designing female and 
turning her wiles in the direction of the young assistant. 
The redheaded woman is the only old-fashioned melo¬ 
dramatic element in an otherwise completely modern story. 
The author probably had her eye on the cinema when she 
brought the redhead in. The essential problem with the 
young wife however was not the redhead but the woman 
psychiatrist, and it was not long before the superintendent 
discovered that he had on his staff a case quite as interesting 
as those in his wards. Being a doctor he was concentrated 
upon cure, and when he approached Jane with his diagnosis 
and an outline of what he thought was necessary she was 
amazed. It had never occurred to her that she was securing 
over the mind of her fellow worker a hold with any elements 
of danger in it. She translated it at first into the dislike 
of the superintendent for women practitioners. It was 
another guise of the old resentment against the capable 
woman. It was another version of the old story of there 
being no equality on account of the sexual difference. It 
was all intensified by the fact that Jane had fallen in love 
with the superintendent and he with her, though it took 
him some time to realize it. The only solution for the case 
of the young wife as he saw it was the removal of the cause 
of her feeling of inferiority, or at least of the cause of strain. 
He asked Jane for her resignation. And Jane was ready 
to go when her fellow worker suggested to the superintendent 
that the one obvious solution was being missed. The super¬ 
intendent could marry Jane. So an interesting problem 
related to a situation in feminism became the makings of a 
film. However, the way Phyllis Bottome pulled the threads 
of her story together for the sake of a popular taste does not 
really affect the point she makes, which is a very well known 
point that was handed down all through the nineteenth 

r nd the Carly twentieth century about the impos- 
sibihty of men and women working together platonically. 

Where she is modern is in her delineation of the sexual 
attraction as having several aliases. 
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By an ironic trick of timing the disclosures of Freud on 
the infinite manifestations of sexual activity and its relation 
to nervous disorders were broadcasted to the vorld when 
women were getting a taste of independence and power. 
They were beginning to think they could prove there was 
no sex in the mind. The first feminists had fought the idea 
down. Men on the whole still believed that masculinity 
involved mental superiority’. Women were out to prove 
that it did not. Life at last was giving them a chance to 
prove it Then it was discovered that sex had a whole lot 
to do with the mind. It was not that the new discoveries 
were justifying the old assumption about the degree of 
mental power. But they unquestionably established mental 
differences due not only to difference in sexual fimdtioning 
but also due to differing degrees of sexual satisfaction. 
Following such findings there was no doubt that the celibate 
woman working with men would express_ hersdf sexuaUy 
in some obscure way. So there was some shadow left of the 
vague old objection of the early feminist years to women m 
the professions and in business. By fbrther mmical tmung 
the disclosures came broadly during a period in which many 

women were left with no possibility even tadfcT-** 
for it, of completely normal sexual life including mama 
and childbearing, and had to find some oude. for thm 
energies in professional, business and social activity. As 

it stLs the absolute irony of life says this to wontem-tf pu 
• r-.Hbate or even if not actually celibate )ou mate 

Za&Wy either from total or partial frigidity in your- 
orfom incapacity or lack of erotic response m your 
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biological nature of women. So what remains to women is 
to work tentatively towards a reorganization of society. 
This, of course, refers to women of normal racial experience. 
Those who have not that experience have only to hold on 
to the ground won by the feminists, lest in the spread of 
reactionary doctrines from the military minded they lose 
their only avenue of outlet. It is just as well also for them to 
remember that the discoveries of Freud and the others have 
added and not retracted from the feminist demand, inasmuch 
as if sex does make a difference in minds it must never again 
happen that one sex shapes the world for itself, forgetting 
the other sex and its difference, which is not a difference 
to be interpreted as inequality. 
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absolute power. What the dictator forgets wherever he 
appears is that the more he absorbs the men of the com¬ 
munity into the state, the more inevitable is the de\ elopment 
of a species of matriarchy in the small affairs of homes and 
groups of homes. He also overlooks the intrinsic vitality of 
women, which can survive childbearing and have something 
very energetic left over. It is not as if he could put time back 
and in addition to ordering women to bear children and do 
all the cooking could insist that they spin and weave and 
gather herbs. He would have to set things back as they were 
before the industrial revolution in order successfully to con¬ 
sume all the energies of women. He would have to be 
God to do that. 

For as things are even the woman with a big family has 
time on her hands as soon as the children are out of their 
cribs. Children have to go much earlier to school. If 
they do not get plenty of preparation they cannot hold 
their own in the world, and it has to be skilful preparation. 
The amateur teacher in the home is no longer adequate. In 
their schools they are watched by doctors as well as teachers, 
and the doctors never assume for a moment that maternity 
provides knowledge. It is not very long before these children 
get into cinema houses and motor vehicles. The maternal 
eye cannot follow them where they go. And when they come 
back they are not likely to listen to the counsel of a mother 
who has stayed at home. So there she is in her prime in 
possession of unused energy which will send her to a psychia¬ 
trist's clinic unless in some way or another she finds outlet 
for it. 


In Anglo-Saxon countries she goes to clubs ; she gets on 
committees ; she attends culture societies. She reads the 
new books. She takes the magazines. She reads the daily 
papers. She keeps her eye upon the government. When she 
can she gets into politics and sometimes stands in elections. 
The result is, though we hardly feel it, a society indirectly 
dominated by the mature woman who, things being as they 
arc, cannot dominate her family once it is out of the crib. 
As a consequence the community takes the place of the 
family for millions upon millions of women in Great Britain 
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and the United States. The campaign speeches of only one 
election are all that are necessary to prove the ingratiating 
anxiety of the candidates concerning the women voters. 

It is gratifying. But it is not yet altogether satisfying to the 
matriarch in women. Not until there are as many practising 
women lawyers as there are men, as w ell as an equal number 
of women judges upon the bench, and not until legislative 
and executive bodies are evenly divided between men and 
women will the matriarch be content. Neither will she be 
mre she has what she ought to have until some of the laws 
are re-drafted, and until marriage is recognized as a re¬ 
sponsibility a woman may take upon herself if she cares to 
in addition to her other responsibilities to society and the 
state Not until the last vestige of the idea of w omen as 
property disappears will the matriarch rest in her doings. 

So she has quite a history ^before smaU 

The depression m the United states uiuug f 

- act sss “ 

sc P ene quite characteristic of American history. The writers 
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renew the national tissues 

confused people who ca £| * magaz ines and publishers 

of maternal wisdom. Eitmo ^ matri archal fiction. 

^^“ers, being thoroughly practical, used the 

mere practicahty. It is a technique to which 
writers take naturally. 
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The serial form of the story is the direct descendant of the 
story form used from the beginning of time by women telling 
stories to their children. 

The mother telling stories to her children in a simple 
society is always busy. She has no time to sit down just for 
story telling. She must be knitting or sewing or paring 
vegetables. She may even be ironing, or washing dishes, or 
setting the table. There comes, therefore, an automatic 
break in the story as she pauses to make some slight altera¬ 
tion in the movements of her hands. She may have come to 
the end of a seam. She may be folding a tablecloth or empty¬ 
ing a dish. The story has to pause. It is the end of an 
instalment. If the children are interested, which means 
that mother is a good serialist, they will say, “ What hap¬ 
pened next, Mother ? ” So exactly if readers are interested 
they will remember to buy the next issue of the magazine. 
This is the commercial philosophy behind the use of serials 
in magazines, and the reason why they are extraordinarily 
popular with women readers—and why women writers 
have shown a remarkable facility with the serial technique. 

The matriarchal studies of women are, on the whole, 
much more characteristic of the American women writers 
than they are of the women writers of Great Britain. This 
is possibly due to the decided matriarchal tendency of the 
American home and to the matriarchal organization of 
women’s clubs throughout the United States. American 
men admit seriously that their women make most of the 
decisions about home and social life, and to the visitor it is 
obvious. It is characteristic of a society still dominated by 
the thinking of the pioneers. Women in pioneer society were 
comparatively scarce and correspondingly valuable. As 
society moved gradually out of the pioneer stage the men 
were totally engrossed. Fortunes could be made in America. 
Men were driven by that possibility to pressing devotion to 
business, and in general the management of life other than 
business life was left to the women. In his attitude towards 
women the average American man is still a pioneer, though 
the depression has brought to the surface the beginning of a 
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Dorothy Canfield wrote her story with sedate and un¬ 
emotional vigour. No wild passion ever tears her people 
up from their roots. It merely shakes them momentarily. 
No wild passion ever touches one of her sentences, or colours 
one of her scenes. She builds her story adequately with 
meticulous attention to the details of character and move¬ 
ment and through it all there is a compelling order and 
quiet. You see it all as if you were a visitor in a well-run 
establishment, in which, though there may be little indi¬ 
vidual trials, the current is never noticeably disturbed. You 
become aware gradually that the precision and the com¬ 
petency have come from the operation in composition of a 
kind and motherly executive mind taking infinite care for 
the welfare of everyone, and determined upon the mainten¬ 
ance of comfort and security. In this respect Dorothy 
Canfield is an absolute example of the matriarchal mind at 
the height of its maturity. She is old enough to know that 
the small troubles of life settle themselves, with a little wise 
direction, if they are not treated to undue drama. She is old 
enough to be able to say with conviction that it is in the 
sustaining of order and peace that the ultimate human 
satisfaction lies. It is as if to the restless adults she were 
saying “Remember the children,” and to the children she 
were explaining that discipline, though hard, is good in the 
end and assures a reasonable happiness throughout the whole 
of life. It is the wisdom of a practical woman who has lived 
long enough to be certain that an ample meal helps almost 
anything, and that an adequate sleep in a well-made, well- 
built bed alters the aspect of almost everything. She refuses 
to look too closely into the apparent tragedies of frustration. 
If she does glance at them it is cogitatively, taking into her 
thought the practical possibilities of resolution by means 
of lifting a weight there, or rearranging a pressure here, 

and then standing back to see what difference a few changes 
will make. 

In English writing the matriarchal line is not so simple and 
not so definitely patterned. 

The most comprehensive study of the English matriarch 
as an individual woman has come from Storm Jameson, and 
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is contained in her trilogy, The Lovely Ship, The Voyage Home 
and A Richer Dust. 

It is a great feminine portrait, and a tragic consummation 
in femininity of the feminist urge. The matriarch, Mary 
Harvey, has the emotional craving of Mary WoUstonecraft 
for self-expression, the emotional thirst of Maggie Tulhver 
for love, and the emotional hunger of Ohve Schreiner for 
her children. She has them all and in the end has none of 

She set out in her youth to build ships. Her family had 
built ships. There was no man in her generation. So she 
took on the man’s duties. She married at fifteen was a 
widow at eighteen with a little son. This meant that she 
also took on a woman’s duties. She must badge a gemna- 
tion and hold the business for her son_ Work and J^ r son 

were not enough. There was passion. So she married^agam 

and Hugh, her attractive second hmband, was unfer 
out of his need for a lesser woman. Mary was too 

Str iTwas the WoUstonecraft story with Imlay over ^ain, 

“ elus P of her ships and jealous of her creative energy 
and unsatisfied because he could never, he thought, dominate 
T He loved her but he had to be a hero to some women. 
Mary was temperamentaUy incapable of playingAe eUgonU 
demotions and sharing her man So she turnedaUher 

passion to her ships man- 
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from her determined governme TV«p ctorv carries 
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on through the war, and into the generation of the grandson 
in whom she tries to instil her emotion for ships. She could 
not do it. Mary at the end of her life knew she had been a 
failure. She had built a great business ; she had ruled her 
family. She had lived through the middle and the end of 
the nineteenth century and on into the second decade of the 
twentieth. She saw all the changes, and she survived them. 
But when her grandson failed her she was through. She 
sold her magnificent line of ships and he went into the 
antique furniture business. She saw all her children and her 
grandchildren repeating in their lives the mistakes of the 
various family strains that had entered into their bloodstream. 
She saw that there was no such thing as preserving a family 
destiny. Individuals lived and died, and all their living, 
and even all their dying, came in the end to be only the 
repetition of vague blood memories. What she forgot was 
that she herself and all her energy had entered into the 
bloodstream and would appear again later, recalled into the 
blood and focused into one individual, bound to repeat 
itself because once it had been there. 

It is a portrait taken at a long view. It is far-seeing. It 
is spiritually remote. It is intellectually composed. It is 
work that could only have come from a generation of women 
who had to become remote and composed. And this is true 
whether or not Storm Jameson herself is remote and com¬ 
posed out of personal necessity. The real writer draws from 
the population of his or her time the subconscious fibre of 
thought. We see again and again instances of books held 
back in their publication until the immediately appointed 
time, and cases of authors who seem to be caught in their 
creativeness by an inertia of waiting. This is because real 
writers are essentially subjective to the race and seem to 
receive in some strange way from the undercurrents of life 
unspoken messages of desire. It is in response to these 
messages that their books are written, laboriously put to- 
gether from peculiar, hardly touched substance within 
t emselves, or torn out of them in agony which is of the 
spint and tears the spirit as human birth tears the body of a 
woman. Storm Jameson is unquestionably one of those 
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psychically obedient writers, weaving in and out of herself 
texts that belong to the race. , 
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at the head of an industry and a family. Phyllis Bentley, 
on the other hand, subordinates her characters and their 
stories to the industrial problem. The world problem, she 
appears to believe, will bring frustration to everyone until 

it is solved. 

Her book, Inheritance , was taken from the history of a family 
involved in the business of weaving cloth, but it was not so 
much a family history as it was a history of the economic issue 
with particular relation to that particular business. 

Miss Bentley is neither an aloof observer of the situation 
nor yet an ardent advocate of any set method leading to 
possible resolution. She comes in between the two, which is 
a matriarchal attitude because it is practical. She takes, 
probably without being aware of it, the attitude of the mother 
dealing with factions among her children, and while one 
child may be her emotional favourite, she holds her judg¬ 
ment in reserve, and stands by her first duty, which is to 
maintain the peace of the family. In writing this is mani¬ 
fested and carried out by an effort to interpret one side to the 
other. This, in brief, is her text—that there is a simple way 
out of a complex situation, only human nature in its 
exaggerated extremes of emotion fails to see it. She points 
out that down through the generations there always 
appeared a mind capable of leading the people out of their 
dilemma, and that it was always a mind which was endowed 
by some miracle with a capacity for seeing both sides of a 
question. Because of this very quality it always drew per¬ 
secution from the people who could only see one side. She 
shows each generation in its blind emotion pushing away 
the leader who was wise in his impersonality, in favour 
of the demagogue who always fanned the emotions, and 

through farming increased the confusion and further 
entangled the problem. 

It is the everlasting tragedy of the human race ; and her 
story is another of the everlasting cries of women waiting 
at the foot of the cross, weeping because of the spiritual 
immaturity of the race they have borne. 

She leaves it as such, but while she sets it down she paints 
the portrait of a time and a problem which is in itself quite 
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aside from the underlying text a valuable historical docu¬ 
ment. Inheritance is sound social history of a very high order 
and an example of the mind of a woman entirely graduated 
from the usual personal preoccupations of women. It 
follows the tradition of the English blue stocking women, 
sincere, scholarly, utterly devoted to the issue under cks- 
cussion. %is undecorated. She never lingers to play with 
her phrases : she never pushes her characters into the duty 
of entertaining the readers. She is intent upon their fulfilling 
a definite destiny, which is to remind the readers (^some¬ 
thing they need to comider. It is the work of a matnarch 
concerned with the welfare of the human family. She re¬ 
sponded subconsciously to the layer of oppressed Me 
mowed down impersonally by the industrial machine, with 
hardly enough life left in it to assert itself, and yet containing 
the element of resentment which once roused may rum the 
pattern of humanity. She writes out of ft. 

STiTglStwomen who are aware of the curmtts winch 
sweep the human race helplessly into danger. She repre- 
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her as she did in a position of some authority she handed to 
her time an encouraging afflttfenhghtening picture of the 
type of woman to whom atrffljfay should be given. She 
came to her public service aft^ffull human experience in 
which there had been a personal tragedy which had not 
warped but rather sweetened her. She was'vg® female 
“ boss Neither was she a meddler, nor yet as^phibitive 
exponent of authority. She loved her communitj^and con¬ 
sistently desired to cast her decisions humanly and wisely. 
She is a portrait of a woman that justifies the whole feminist 
history. It is a portrait drawn with such obvious love in 
every line of it that it was in all likelihood taken from life 
line by line. Beside her Sarah ripens to maturity, assisted 
by her in many of the problems incidental to her profession, 
and sustained by her at the tragic climax of her emotional 
life. It is doubtful if there is anywhere in the writing of 
women a more moving scene than that between the two 
women after the finding of the body of the man they both 
loved, Mrs. Beddows with a spiritualized love, in part like 
a mother and in part like that unnamed love of women which 
loves without any relation to self a man for the remembrance 
he brings them of a lost and never-realized dream, and Sarah 
with the helpless agony of a woman frustrated in her prime. 
Women when they have spiritual maturity have an under¬ 
standing one for another which passes the understanding of 
men for men, because of the mother in them and the 
realized or latent capacity in them for race pain. 

Outstanding as these two inter-related portraits of women 
are they do not throw into unimportance the men of the 
story, the other women, or the children. These enter into 
the movement of the story in their natural places, fulfilling 
their parts and leaving an imprint, even though necessarily 
minute, upon the life that is between the covers. In no 
other book by a woman is there so varied and comprehen¬ 
sive an awareness of the human being. In depressing 
poverty, in sin, in wealth that once was wealth and no longer 
meets the demands upon it, in the loneliness of the tem¬ 
peramental snob, in the loneliness of the unloved woman, 
in the helplessness of the too much loved woman, in the 
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spiritual anaemia of the in the fear of the woman 

bearing children withou^fcect of caring for them, m 
the to! early maturity c^cMdren of the poor, mfc 
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x optimistic nor pessimistic, but the 
probably is life as the kindly, under- 

rther sees it. One pauses to mourn the early 
-reator For the portrait alone of Sarah bouth 
RMn.<mo dd be memorable, a woman who craved the adven¬ 
ture of learning and the greater adventure of teaching who 
came back when she was forty to the place she had left as 
a child to take charge of the school, eager: to gwe whatshe 
had learned to her own home place. She was a woman 

of ardour as well as intellect and m Robert Came she' “ 
at last a man with the power m him to draw her. She w^s a 
woman of her time and she went out of her way to seeifshe 
could eet him. Not even her pride in herself or in ha pro- 
f^on held her back. Only death could prevent her m 
. r heI own It was death that prevented her, and 
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,o a man who fretted and Her genera nat-re 

had to find expression and^^Sove and its power 

into her service to her comm 
gatory of Robert and loved hi 
he had once known even as she piti 
demnation. She loved his damaged little 
gentle ways made life bearable for her. Sh 
her courage and for what she would ha . 1 
been given the opportunity, for Robert, even as 
her intellectual capacity. And with all this she 
a rarified saint. She had her little vanities and *he lo\ ed her 
place in her co mmuni ty. She enjoyed a bit of goddess 
compensation she had created for herseil. She liked to be 
admired and there were times when she had to deal with 
jealousy in herself. Putting Sarah and Robert and Mrs. 
Beddows together down in the midst of a palpitating hie in 
a community Winifred Holtby gave English literature cne 
of its most human books and the literature of women a book 
that in its embracing understanding has hardly a peer. 

G. B. Stem’s matriarchal studies of the Gzelcvar and 
Rakonitz families are crowded with people. There are 
men and women but it is the women who are the more 
interesting, and one woman, the old matriarch, dominates 
the story of the families as it moves through the sequence 
and down through the generations. The patriarchal tra¬ 
dition of the Jewish people crumbles in the Stem studies. 
It began with the violation of the family law by the old 
Matriarch through her marriage to her first cousin, thus 
weakening the family and producing less vital children and 
grandchildren. The Matriarch in her youth put passion 
before fhmilv and in her age put family before everything. 

t of balance and retribution. The young 
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spoiled by their men. They reached for jewels, they 
reached for big houses ^jtfbprgeous appointments. They 
loved dress. The men flBBp first and second generations 
went on making more 4|^more money. When they were 
rich they poured epKg^lds on the dinner-table and gave their 

en reverses came they did not tell their 
e after another the men died ruined and the 
- what was left of their fortunes and 
lives into business women, which they did with 
the zest and determination and innate shrewdness of their 
fathers and grandfathers. 

Stem put her mosaic together in rich colours and with 
exaggerated rather swaggering line. Some of her women 
are robust comedy characters. A few of them languish in 
semi-romantic quarrelling with their relatives. All of them 
keep count of the marriages and the babies in the wide¬ 
spread international family. Each one of them lives violently 
within herself and with as much impingement of her per¬ 
sonality upon the rest of them as she can individually 
manage. They undergo their dramatic changes of fortune 
with great to-do. They all have a gusto for experience and 
a capacity for conversation which makes the pages of the 
annal have hectic life. One gets an impression of pushing 
one’s w r ay into a bustling crowd of excited talkative people 
to whom everything is wildly interesting and a subject of 

endless emphatic discussion. , 

The patterns of the saga are so labyrinthine that they 

cannot be traced with definite precision. There is really 

no beginning and no ending. It is a mosaic, huge and 

impressive, done in rich depth of colour, which has come, 

under very skilled and loving eyes, to life. Before jis m 

fascinating mobility the patterns of colour and line 

and separate, and blend again, enacting a fabulous 

concerned with people innately histrionic and more 

little bizarre temperamentally. The old Matnarch 1 

fa mil y treasures with a grand and lordly gesture to 

soever takes her fancy and the family have to use tbor 

“get the treasures back. The old Matriard. takes «d£ 

iaimts and the family have quietly to attend her. She h. 
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her say about everything that happens and so does everyone 
else. The sound would be deafening if it were not so vitally 
interesting. The extravagance would be overwhelming if 
it were not so amazingly entertaining. 

The saga has nothing to do with the sad story of the Jews. 
Nowhere in it is there a phrase that would betray the 
memory of the ghetto or of a race cherishing its vigour 
through suffering for the sake of its spiritual faith. Nowhere 
in it does a woman light the Sabbath candles or a man 
sit intoning the scriptures. Nowhere does a child come 
home in tears because of the mockery of other children. 
It is a saga of the almost assimilated Jew to whom the 
world has no terrors because of money that is almost enough 
money to buy the world, and to whom an odd marriage 
or so with a Gentile is no serious thing, JewTy being no 
longer conscious of a need to preserve itself, but conscious 
rather of the power of its vitality to absorb members of 
other races. It is a saga such as the learned and the pious 
Jews have deplored in all times and in all countries, because 
the Jew in success may forget his own particular culture. 
But for all of that it is a magnificent saga of a family which 
takes its difficulties as gallantly as before it has taken its 


successes, not with the help of any mystic belief in the 
purifying power of suffering, but in sheer determination to 
make the best of what happens. Except for its heightened 
racial vitality this Jewish family might be any family. Only 
there is one difference and that is in the women and their 


assumption, bred into them and carried through all the 
generations, that life will somehow be good to them. This 
is an essentially Jewish difference. For the Jew bound to 
his spiritual conception of his race, which is innate to him 
even though he may never put it into words, values women. 
The race can only survive through the cherishing of its 
women. The Jew in poverty expresses this through his 
efforts to keep his daughters conscious of their racial mission. 
All that he can give them is a spiritual conception of them¬ 
selves as racial vessels which in itself must protect them 
and compensate them for all that, as Jewesses, they must 
go through. The Jew in plenty expresses it by giving his 
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wife and his daughters jewels and furs and beautiful clothes 
and a good time. So intent were the Czdovar and Rakornu 
men .Icon providing their women with luxury that Aey 
died early, worn out by the effort and its worries. And 
Sen thewomen came into their strength. Stem is too 
richly an artist to have in her much of the expounder rf any 
at aU, but there can be drawn from her saga, TheMatnarch, 
^proposition that women come to them strength in adver- 
s itv Through all the juggling of her women, some o them 
brilliant, some of diem a litde dull some of than ver, 
strong and some of them a litde weak, and through to 
hVely destinies, it does appear that they are rathcr mote 
interesting when they have to fend for themselvesimta 
world than they are when men protect them. Thisot 
course, is die feminist platform and to it tfdK 

twentieth century adhere subconsciously at least. 

dally die matriarch’s creed, though shemayternperit a btti 
out of respect to the other proposition— perhaps eq y 

important-that betwecn these two 

"Utopian mean audit takes a good deal 

° f S^“byShra S li“-sSS is ****££*-* 

ar"m P 4a y ment bent out of its notmalfrtoy 
munity line and carried to a Psychopathic excess, 
back in time and the setting is humble. ^ backgroimd „f 
Susan Spray was a gml whogt' P rf & sman g ™ BgiM » 

abject poverty and die pecuh ^ ^ marked teqde uqf 

sect. She showed in her e i , ^ have ^ audmnce 

to play for attention. manifestations and according 

which responded to rehgious manifestations ^ 

she had religious mamfestations She saw, stm ^ , 

able visions and the visions drove her ^ ^ 

ing. It made . e h d " a Cn a who admired her. Susan b, ** 

time had to have admiration. S g she bowj 

She had no binding P^‘°" ^c eTotion for her cbMf 
child she twisted mto a messi 


It is set 
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Susan was set apart. And she felt satisfied. She was injured 
at childbirth and could have no more children, and had 
her child lived all her nature would probably have fixed 
itself upon some obscure mission concerning the child. But 
the child died. And her husband died. And Susan saw 
more visions and began to preach seriously to the members 
of her sect. Then suddenly she met a man who admired 
her for something quite apart from her visions and her 
fluency. He took her to London with him and treated her 
to an emotional heaven and an emotional hell. Susan’s 
whole nature changed for the time. She saw no visions and 
she had no desire to preach. She became interested in 
clothes, but above everything else she became interested in 
her man. When she found he was unfaithful the shock 
reversed her emotions. She could five with him no longer, 
and away from hi m her visions returned and all her desire 
to speak in meetings. The man was presumably drowned 
at sea, and Susan in her time found another man who had 
money enough to endow her with a temple in which to 
preach and the position of religious authority and superiority 
which she craved. Just before her marriage to this man 
she learned that her second husband had not been drowned, 
but was alive. So intense was her need for the attention 


and the admiration and the power her temple would give 
her that she went through a bigamous marriage, trusting 
God to see her safely into her pulpit and to keep her 
there. By this time she was in the full power of her fantasy, 
and saw herself as annointed by God and therefore in no 
need to trouble herself about the small laws of mortals. 


It is an exceptionally able document of the gradual 
encroachments of paranoia, and its waverings until com¬ 
pletely established. With masterly sketching the writer 
draws the first unhealthy aspirations of a plain, ill-nourished 
little girl whose life was dull and limited, passing on to the 
momentary arresting of them through emotional trans¬ 
ference to her child, pausing at the apparently complete 
cure during a period of sexual satisfaction, and moving on 
to their full sweep. With sureness the author follows the 
programme, and apart from its artistry it is an accurate 
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. . i c, K on as shown in the pages oi me awry, 

climeal record. Susan, as shovm she had 

had to have more than ^ ^ through the man's 
^nfideUw "possession she assumed persecution, and 

between a "^l^fuTIXess. She would 
to celibacy her p ends She would stop at 

stop at nothing “ She wou ld stop at nothing 

n °^“ fcel tht imoSn of power. And more than 

nrtfsS a he n r f td g whohTd tsulted her with 
infidehty »ha' she • ^ ms * k to hint. She became, 

defence mechanism. tbc on iy way open to 

according to her own g » s he wou i d rule her 

her, a famous woman In due tun complete 

community and pass for a saint. 

"‘‘story written by awoman who understands to 
hypnosis sex and rehgion, and the very 

great dangers unphedm all rrregm ^ n 

religious manifestations. nro tected by hierarchy and 

unhealthy. The whole ^“J^^ughly and at to 

same time gently approached^The ^ ^ 

tossed the religious emott ^ scxua l nature approach 
and dangerous subsidiary ^ Ucity a compheated and 
in what is probably' ras ^ sho uld come when 

historic human tunge . ^ trained in psychiatry ^ 

the priests of religion psychiatrists are as respectfid 

they are in rehgion a, th^ ^ neuroses, then 

of mysticism as they ^ h at the relation 

wifi be the time to say tentatively w 

sex and religion may be - Kate O’Brien to the story 

Meanwhile we turn Ireland towards the end 

religion and a young “ * The Anieroanu 

the nineteenth century as app 
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The work of Kate O’Brien is interesting on several 
counts. 

First, it is so far the outstanding feminine writing during 
the present Renaissance of Irish drama and letters. As 
such it is in itself worthy of close examination. The men 
writers of the Renaissance in Ireland are mostly revolu¬ 
tionary. Kate O’Brien is not. Her stories go back to the 
time before the Revolution and the emotion of her people 
is centred upon their family life and upon the Church to 
which they cling. The young men of Ireland have gone 
on the whole realistic. The sound of guns is in their writing, 
and the nervousness of suspicion affects them. It is wiring 
done by human beings still mentally “ on the run ”, Kate 
O’Brien, so far as her work has gone, writes as if nothing 
had happened in Ireland, and out of a matriarchal con¬ 
sciousness concerning the relative unimportance of revolu¬ 
tion. Wars come and wars go. Old wars are finished and 
new wars begin. It was always so. Maybe it will always 
be so. But one thing remains unchanging—that human 
beings must be bom of two parents—a man and a woman, 
which constitutes family, and that they must worship God 
with dignity, which constitutes the place of the Church in 
life. This is primarily the belief of the woman. Nothing 
else matters very much. 

The work of the young Irishmen shows families split 

upon varying social and political ideas, and bitter young 

patriots ready to sacrifice family and love and all emotion 

for the sake of an idea in statecraft. Ireland as a political 

idea is the centre of all feeling and all devotion. Nothing 

else matters. If their womenfolk stand with them side by 

side it is fine ; if they do not, they dispense with them. 

“ Wounds for Ireland ; imprisonment for Ireland ; death 

for Ireland ”, as the young men say in O’Casey’s The Plough 
and the Stars . 

We do not know yet how Kate O’Brien would write about 
the actual time of the Revolution, but it is significant that 
during a period when most Irishmen with the hunger for 
words write about war, this woman writes about family 
and the power of the infallible Church. It is a matriarchal 
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ST To" s” t«’th* e build in the sand* 

^htd U e i^ t^y’hTve about this country or that country 

and il ” YcT^t l^o?kTinteresting because it is 

profoundlT'teligiou^^Tl^ere^h^been^no^wruer^m^wn^tonoc 

who has put into g Anteroom . Life she is telling us is 

she has given ^ The soul must go on alone to 

the anteroom of deatn. ^ experience well it must 

its great adventure seem to make life 

not cUng during life to Uie tmng^ and let 

good. AH through bfe “ meaning of all the 

.he doors stand ^reh Thesons and daughters of die 
symbolism of the Ch - - ces and t heir confessions. 

Church go humb ^r° h confession opens the door gently 
and each service and those regions t» 

and the soul Wanders whdes^lm^m ^ ^ a 

which it will go w en through the air, the people 

bell rings, incense 1S w or iest songs go up from the 

respond to the P ra V ers is uttered from the mouth 
choir and a fragment office It is nothing more 

of the representative of the gr washed of their sins 

than that Yet the people go out « “ d thdr Tcbeaiom . 

and aware of the littleness of then“ Irishw „man, dte 

The story of The Anteroom g ^ gather around 
mother of a family, it dymfr Httdmdr^ ^ ^ 

her. One daughter is .m& cannot pray for the ease 

the husband of hersister. she ta kes her problem 

of her mother -rth *\ ^ re ligion is romance; 

ession. 1 he pnes _ epd G f a single oi 

that no human being is in to cd The burden of it 

human being, but remains with her- But*e 
Ufts from hen 7 Th e priest had gtven her 

importance of it nas go 

greater romance. dramatic culmination. 

The story works out to a tfram seems th> 

all there is to the story- 
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It is to be seen from this brief consideration that Kate 
O’Brien is a woman saying to the race remember. The 
highly individualistic doctrines of the day the usurpation 
of authority by self-appointed dictators—the mechanistic 
facts which stand in actual war against the individualistic 
urges of the time—all these are things to be adjusted. Two 
things remain unchanging. The need of the race to con¬ 
tinue—and the need in the human heart to get away from 
its little self to the great mystery of it all. The family and 
the Church. It is the work of a woman who sees the human 
race remaining for the most part as children, who have 
to bring their sorrows to be healed, and who, if left to their 
own inclinations, make an untidy arrangement of things. 
The only answer therefore is an historic hierarchy set over 
and above all the little nationalistic states. It is to this 
she turns in her writing and portrays a picture of the benign 
influence upon immediate human problems. All else is 
only of passing significance. 

The spiritual idea of the Roman Catholic Communion 
is matriarchal, and its practical effect upon the lives of its 
communicants is matriarchal. 

c 

So in presenting a story deeply imbued with the passion 
of Catholicism, Kate O’Brien presented the supreme 
manifestation of matriarchy. 

The Church gathers her children to her beneath the 
Image of the Eternal Mother. The Church remains thrdugh 
the ages unaware in her actual being, or rather unaffected 
by the temporary rebellions of Protestantism or agnosticism 
or atheism. She remains unchanged, yet peculiarly adapt¬ 
able. She provides a wealth of emotional relief for her 
children. Her doors are always open for the sanctuary of 
prayer. Her discipline is stern and at the same time easy. 
She expects spirituality from her children yet at the same 
time leaves ample room for the inevitable human incon¬ 
sistencies. With the celebration of the Mass she calls them 
to her ; with confession and absolution she keeps them 
with her. Her breast is warm and comforting. Those 
that are weary with sin ; those that are weary with much 
thinking ; those that are weary with the confusion of 
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human relationships—all may come to her. From the 

e” ag^drawn back to the 

Always in front of them, she keeps the vmon of *c 
eenUe Mother whose head is slighdy bent listening to die 
Lubteof her children and ready » W » «* 

a ” Z ccret of die long histojy of die Roman 
Ams _ - the human being; never torgets 

Catholic Commumon. breast and is homesick through 

the comfort of * c ^iv and “hievetnent, and in the 

Ufe. I" Pat". “ j^^nbcrs^thc mother's sheltering arms, 
fear of death, , .v mother is gone, but the 

He is no longer a ay, ^ that mome nt of nostalgia, 

Church is diere, , Th ggme at her shrines stands 

rea dy to drawhim “ h “ ntl ^X.anding eyes and her 

"ndeloW hetd. aL the dr«l mortal comes to her as 

to his mother. . , 

This is the supreme matriarchy. 
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chapter ten r T ,HE haunting romantic myth of femi- 

X ninity is the desire innate in the 

gentlewoman to lean against the protection of a man who 

loves her. 

It is not a myth which haunts every woman. It never 
was. It is a myth not now in good standing with women. 
For this is not an age of gentlewomen. The gentlewoman 
when she does appear among us is an archaic creature. 
The great lady w'hom the gendewoman becomes with 
sufficient worldly experience is still more archaic. For the 
circumstance which produced the gendewoman, and the 


worldly experience which developed her into a great lady, 
was a peculiar circumstance which is almost unknown now. 


The gendewoman is a woman w r ho shrinks insdnctively 
from elbowing her way either with men in emotional 
relationships or with the world in careerist ventures, or 
with society in an effort to get into the limelight. She is a 
creature who has evolved from generations of protected 
women. Her femininity has come from sexual, economic 
and social guardianship. She is usually the result of a long 
line of family and social caste including economic ease. 
She comes to maturity believing in the chivalry of the man 
who will take her for himself. She trusts her own romantic 
feelings about him. Against economic struggles she is 
helpless—a lamb among wolves. In societv as it is now 
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<he is lost. For breeding has produced in her a tendency 
',o understate herself, and faced with the vogue for over¬ 
statement she will he puzzled. 

This is a woman doomed to suiter. . 

Romantic women are not all gendewomen m acbiatay 
But they are intrinsically, for they ah have the quahtt« of 
Ore gentlewoman. They are sdf-effacmg faithful and in 
the old sense of the word, womanly, which is to be rnter- 

^ “;ie“ Oman « atmch bend, 

irxx KttrsMNr- £ 

5? Completely fhlfiUed emotionally. These are the 
she is comp y %ye saw around us a generation 

simple goo extraordinary talent for making their 

or so ago « extraordinary contentment with 

men comfortable, a* d d & fittlc piece 0 f a dream. 

a little house, a httle ziiecU always had the 

These were no shpper-fe^'"“% hMe menls always 
dinner or._the **^ f * men tted> who dressed to suit 
consisted of the & of their men, who read 

the circumstance a attende d the churches of their 

what them men red, comparati vely ample ■» 

who theJSv. were content with a Me comfort,_a h«k 


Hrpam they were men 
2 h eCti f°unT d aU their adv^« in go^g daily to their 

businesses and returmng gh V speculatively at 

were men who neve g energy or the money 

adroitness to contemplate » double 

Ufe - c ..these married to men of their own Bud, 

Such women as these, marnc 

were fortunate. , nnW 

There are not many of * rKsure „f die economic 

The education of girls, ana y among intnn- 

system which puts off complexities in women, 

sically simple folk tends to OT^as, ^ ^ 

“i woman would not be a satnfymE 
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companion. Or so it seems. And women, accordingly, 

try very hard to be the reverse of simple. 

The girl who, by some peculiar set of circumstance, grows 

up to be romantic is an image-worshipper. 

She has matured under an assumption about life which 
is no longer, if it were ever, actually a reliable assumption. 
That is, she has been taught to believe in the attractiveness 
of gentle femininity. She is in the grip of a legend concern¬ 
ing strong men. She is under the compulsion of an illusion 

about gracious human living. 

This is the woman upon whom life is hard. 

She is never aware that her illusions are illusions ; that 
her beliefs are beliefs ; or that legends are only legendary. 

Her biological nature uses her illusions and her beliefs 
and her legends to send her into experience. She never 
quite sees a circumstance as a circumstance, or a man as a 
man. She sees everything in imagery and in symbol. 

This is the woman who goes eventually to the psychiatrist. 

For the first impact of reality upon her imagery is usually 
shattering to her nervous system. She finds her images 
will not absorb shock. 

Yet this woman, if she can learn to ride her illusions and 
to use her image, can be the happiest of women. 

If she has courage enough, and artistry enough in her 
femininity, she can use her imaginative bewitchment to 
create romance. It is a matter of learning to project her 
own romanticism upon the object of her emotion. She 
can learn to sustain the romanticism in spite of shakings 
from reality. Which is to say that such a woman, having 
had an illusion about a man, may continue to have it, for 
her own benefit and his, regardless of spots where it does 
not quite fit. She may so tend the romance that its mag¬ 
netism will transfer itself to him, and gradually he will 
become, out of a subconscious gratitude to her for the 
romance, the prototype of her image. This is not romantic 
nonsense. The man, in love, seeks the woman who rouses 
in him this sense of his own fitness for love. This is what 
causes the young girl to proclaim a man her hero, and 
what causes the young lad to seek the girl who allows him 
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to feel like a hero. It is natural to natural youth. But it is 
the hardest thing in the world to sustain through mature 
experience. 

The danger to the romantic is that she is unprepared for 
realitv. The first shock brings intense disillusionment. She 

* w 

has believed that romance lives of itself. Often as not with 
the first shock she lets it die. If she is married she rushes 
or would like to rush to the divorce court. She cannot five 
without romance. She must be free to seek it again. Some 
of these women will go through several marriages and 
several divorces in countries where they can get away with 
it. Others of them go off men for the rest of their lives, 
and find romance in causes that are religious or social 
or artistic. Or they may make a cause of themselves. Such 
women run to dressmakers and cosmeticians, milliners, 
perfumers and jewellers. Sometimes it may look as if 
they are making frantic efforts to hold some man by their 
appearance. But that is usually a false trail. What they 
are really doing is transferring ardour from a man, or men, 
to themselves. The motivation is always mixed and baffling. 
The woman may think she is making herself fine for a man. 
But even if she is actually doing this, the emphasis is placed 
upon the wrong point. Desirability in women onl\ affects 
men in relation to its reaction upon thermel\ es. That 1 ^, 
a man looking at a woman and thinking he would like to 
possess her is~ motivated by a subtle reversion of interest 
to himself. She looks like a prize ; therefore the man who 
has her must be quite a man. That is the story. The 
sequel to the story is that it is in the power of a discerning 
woman to make a man feel himself to be quite a man in 
the possession of her without in herself being much of a 
prize. It is all a matter of projecting to him an image of 
himself as seen through her eyes. This was the eternal 
trick of the old-fashioned woman, whether expressed in so 
simple a matter as bringing the lord his slippers, or in the 
still simple, though often heroically self-controlled business 
of looking at him as if he were a big hero boy. It is not 
a technique at which to laugh. In its varying ways it was 
an art, and the idea behind it was to elevate the conscious- 
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ness of the man concerning his own manhood by putting 
across .0 him an appreciation ” of the old- 

fashioned woman. She lets the man fetchher shpp^, 
or she calmly gets her own, and expects him to get too ^ 

It is not just detemuned independence. P 

new cult of fairness in sexual relationships. She leases 
the slipper fetching and the “ baby stare ” to the clinging 
les and the “ baby vamps She thinks that no man of 
any intelhgence would be taken in by it. At least not for 
long. She sets out to be a decent companion who has 
put away forever all the shoddy appeals of the slave-market 
and the harem. If the man shows that he does not want 
to stay with her she lets him go. She will not descend to 

tricks to hold him. . r 

This is where the modern scene is somewhat tragic tor 


women. _ 

Fairness is a lovely bright doctrine. But it presupposes 

equality in love. And there is no such thing. Nature itself 
says so. The biological load is upon women. To carry 
the load at all it has to be of infinite importance to her. 
Further, to be at ease in her mind about the infinite biologi¬ 
cal importance, she, if she is sensitive, has to surround it 
with romance, and the imagery of romance. Men get off 
lightly by the ordinance of nature. Men, with rare indi¬ 
vidual exceptions, care fundamentally very little about 
women, and, except in their momentary mating urges, 
are interested only in their own particular game. They 
like business ; they like war ; sometimes they like politics ; 
and sometimes they like golf. They do not really like love 
affairs. They never quite see why women cannot take 
sex as sex and let it be ; yet somehow they never quite 
trust the woman who does. It reminds them of the cour¬ 
tesan. It is all emotionally confusing. Women want men 
to feel all the fine nuances of love. Yet they never quite 
trust the man who does. It reminds them of the Don Juan, 
and it implies many women. Women want to turn with 
absolute confidence to the man who is strong and who 
understands them. That is a hunger for the father—or 
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the priest—yet such a man is rarely the companion of one 
woman. He belongs to the world, and is aware of respon¬ 
sibilities, and a woman finds him in the end tantalizingly 
hard to get hold of for herself in perpetuity. It is all 
emotionally confusing. 

What comes out of the confusion is the general rule that 
the average man takes a romantic relationship awkwardly 
and with all the unfinished gaps in technique of the 
amateur. If he gets himself related to a twentieth century 
nonchalant young thing everything is easy enough. She 
takes him as he is and tries to be like him herself. If he 
gets himself married to a twentieth century woman of 
business things are still easier, for she is much too busy to 
bother about trying to change him. If he gets into the 
designs of the eternal matriarch things are even better. 
He is just what she expected him to be, and she can use 
him for her own plans. But if he by any chance is involved 
with a romantic it is too bad for her. She wants so much 
more from him than he can give, and if she can adjust at 
all after her first disillusionment, the process is likely to 
take some length of time, during which anything may 
happen. She may see another man ; or he may see another 

woman. ... • *-_ 

This is the theme of many of the books coming from 


women. . . . ._- , 

The stories written by the romantic are in tins period 

more thoroughly documentary than the stones from any 

other group of women writers. This is ordained by the 

intensely human nature of the subject. 

It is because they have been puzzled by their experience 

and confused by the fluctuations of emotion within marriage, 

or any sexual relationship, that in general the romanUcs^e 

nut into fiction. They are women who, if all goes well 

Inth them in their sexual relationships, conce ^ te upon 

ing man, the romantic is a valuable asset. She is ^talented 

second fiddle person, with a genius for ba £^° Getting 
is a fine home-maker ; she is never restive about not getting 
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her due, and never restless concerning an outlet for herself. 
She is as a rule socially adept, a marvel of tact and good 
nature. In the simpler ranks of society she is a sweet 
woman, very easy to live with, and always ready to co¬ 
operate with her man in his plans and his enterprises. In 
the more complex ranks she is usually a woman of extra¬ 
ordinary social charm, and a very feminine person. But 
reasonably happy situations and reasonably happy sexual 
relationships are not as prevalent as they might be. 

Romance in the fiction of the women of the nineteenth 
century was shown in the approach to marriage. W riting 
in the twentieth century, even in its simplest form, has to 
be sustained by some semblance at least to reality, and the 
prevailing habit in the twentieth century romance is to 
begin where the nineteenth century romance left off. 
W 7 hich is, for the most part, after the ceremony of 


marriage. 

The woman in the home, whether of average, of more 
than average, or of less than average circumstances, has the 
walls of her home closed in upon her, and she can never 
get away from the fact of marital success or failure, or of 
the compromise between the two which is the general 
experience of matrimony. She can never get away from 
the fact of it, unless she has an outside career which takes 
at least half of her nervous energy. Or unless she has an 
absorbing family passion. In the case of the career woman 
and the matriarchal woman, the immediate success or 
failure of her own marriage is not of imperative importance. 

the feminists have stressed through 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the need of some 
kind of labour for women as a safety valve, to take the place 
of the fast disappearing industries of the home. For women, 
the feminists say, who do not work technically become 
kept women, and it is bad for their nerves and consequently 
bad for the race. Romance the feminists assume to be an 
intangible substance, and inevitably evanescent, and roman¬ 
ticism in itself no career for an intelligent woman. A woman, 
according to the feminists, must have a second line of defence. 
To live by emotion is not enough. To live for sexual giving 

o 


This is the reason why 
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and taking is dangerous. This is as it may be. It is a subject 

upon which a lot might be said on both sides. 

But a few women remain who have not swallowed the 

feminist dogma wholly, and who insist, subconsciously if not 
consciously, upon the right of women to seek romance, and 
when they have found it, to make the nourishing andpro¬ 
tecting of it a career in itself. It may be admitted that it 
is a career full of danger to the nerves. But so is any career 
that is absorbingly creative upon an mtanpMc plane of 
beincr The romanticists among women build o% er and 

Lain, and spend their lives watching over their struc¬ 
ture caring for the weakening spots, filling them 

covering them up, and if their structure should tumble, then 

co\eri g F • These are the women who 

building again upon the ruins, mese 

abide by the old tradition of femininity. 

Mar? Borden is one of the very few women venters who 

see romance in relation to both a man and a "Oman. 

T m-e as she wrote about it in Flamingo is the rarest thing. 

She aTmos' see^s to believe 4a. wo souls come forth 

Sia* kSSSSks 

some mysterious process P u, was an Ameri- 

sasv ma "7 ,h j n ^ d a5 s * e w “'^ Englishwoman married to an 

hous/in theS.a- 4a. 

was .he replica of her house winch he had« a ^ 
actually with his own eyes. was ma tter 

being, entirely lost and ' ^ f genius, unsteady 

wish him. ,^™r^rbusines? to him, except 

when he could loseiparion. He 
buildings, or in wild orgi ^ cold as she was 

married a rich young woma found life a desperate 

wealthy. The Englishwoman also found ^ P ha 

business, but she had s.eaeher nerves, bhe w 
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duty of being the wife of an eminent man, and was bored. 
She also did not know what was the matter with her. Life 
that should have been interesting was flat and tasteless. 
The man she married was too strong really to need her. 
She was a strong woman, and she needed to be with a man 
who was not so strong. In her married life there was no 
complement. It was a case of two positive natures being 
put together and making a negative. Her husband was 
sent by his government to negotiate with the government 
of the United States. At the end of their stay they met 
the architect, and were guests in the house he had created 
so mysteriously to be like her house in England. 

It is a story of tragedy. Dark forces play against the love 
that could have been between these two. Everything happens 
to prevent their meeting. All the lines get crossed. But 
when recognition does come it is no use. The woman was 
too bound to her duty to put it aside. The architect threw 
himself off his own great skyscraper as her ship was leaving 
the shores of the United States. It was no use. All his 
upward reach in art had been an attempt to assuage the 
loneliness and the hunger of his spirit. He goes to death, 
and the woman goes back to her routine life. She was 
dead too. 

Flamingo is a love story which should live as long as any 
woman believes in love. It is also a magnificent interpre¬ 
tation of New York and its life as felt through the sensitivity 
of the Englishwoman. A great dashing, daring, heroic city 
built up out of the courageous new vision of people who 
have come to a new world to live again. A city of conti¬ 
nental sophistication balanced by a remainder of puritanism, 
and balanced again by the sheer primitiveness of the negro 
population, and balanced yet again by an Oriental blend of 
astuteness and mysticism in the Jew, and balanced yet 
again by the elemental responsiveness of the Irish. A city 
the like of which the world has never seen before, with 
strains as old as the world in its blood, blended together 
in one new consciousness of life. Against this background 
the old old tragedy of love plays itself out in people who 
die because they cannot say, “ This is what means most.” 
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Mary Borden’s interpretation of attraction is a purely 
spiritual one. It is a matter of secret chemistry. It is as 
if she were putting her finger gently upon a substance as 
yet entirely unknown to all the romanticists. Love as she 
treats it is something that has little to do with the body 
except as the body by its differentiation between male and 
female admits that each by itself is unfinished. In each of 
the two marriages of the story she shows people fumbling 
to find the cause of their unhappiness, and it remaining a 
simple thing—the wrong halves have got together and do 
not make harmony. She handles it almost breathlessly, as 

if she were before a deep faith of her own. 

Such a faith about the meaning of the sexes to each other 
sets aside entirely all the art of femininity in love, and all 
the preaching of the feminists upon equality. There can 
be no point to all the art a woman may lay at the feet of 
her own experience with sex, and there can be no point 
whatever in all a woman’s cry for freedom, if the whole of 
life is a search for the one other half of one s being, 
art can conceal the mistaken placing together of two 
halves ; no freedom to express oneself in a career of one 
own can atone to the lonely spirit for its lon^ Tk 
belief, which is the ultimate romanticism, is 50 am P lc “ 

to reduce most thinkers upon the manifestaUons oferotimm 
to quiet amusement. It is the instinctive belief, they teach 
us ^f first love. The need of a man for a woman and th 
need of a woman for a man is so deep it creates o 1 

an illusion of permanency The lover cannot face.any 
idea of existence without the bved one ^°r cmijh 

!Th “an, fad change ,elk about im,*—■ 
and out of longing that there should be so™ P 

the spirit makes rts own my*. I< » concm4ll g 

and a gesture of faith. So love It & ^ ^ 

the attraction of spirit for spirit, , , Spring 

love and autumn love. Both of J> The 

ovl down by Mary Borden in M * «“» 
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love j the man ajtid the woman are neither of them young. 
They have achieved all they can achieve. They have tasted 
the young half-flavoured fruits of spring, and they have 
seen the fruits go bad under the hot sun of summer. They 
have come to the last fruits of the autumn, and these, with 
their peculiar autumnal richness, do feed more than the 
body, because of the knowledge that goes with each taste 
of the long, long winter that is ahead. 

Flamingo is, in the writing of women, the peak of the 
romantic philosophy of love. These were two who stood in 
absolute need of each other. It is a drama of the subcon¬ 
scious minds of the two as they met entirely unknown to 
their ordinary consciousness. The woman gave subcon¬ 
sciously to his life-work, though all she was aware of was 
an innate attraction to the engineering of new things, to 
steel and to creation with steel. When she came to the great 
city of steel she felt its strange pulling upon all her nerve 
centres ; and was a woman whose conscious life was spent 
in political doings, and who took it as if she were walking 
in her sleep. 

The story thus in its way is the fulfilment of the dream that 
is in the heart of every romantic woman—that somewhere 
there is a man who has need of her, not just for love, but 
for the making of him. This is for the romantic woman 
supreme happiness, and without it she goes unfulfilled. 
Of herself she can do nothing. No career of her own has 
any joy for her, for it never seems to be of much importance. 
She is the helping, mating woman, but with that helping 
and mating she must have the understanding of the man. 

Flamingo is a bruised story, as the story of romance is 

usually bruised. No woman know’s so thoroughly as the 

romantic how sad is the story of romance in life. To find 

it is rare. To take it into life is hard. And to keep it 

through life is almost impossible. Significantly most of the 

great romances, if not all of them, are tragedies, and the 

stories that women tell of love vary up and down the scale 

of tragedy, being little plaintive failures or little half-tales 
of partial success. 

Love, a woman thinks to herself, is easier to find with the 
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artists among men than with other men. A woman bruised 
in her relation to her own man looks at a man on the stage, 
or on the screen, or with an instrument under his hands. 
Listening, she feels that such a man must know love and she 

thereupon makes an image, or follows a dream. 

Margaret Kennedy in her saga of the Sanger family tells 

us something about this ; and it turns out that men of art 
live for their art and only incidentally for love, just as men of 
business live for their business and only incidentally for love. 

It is after all not so very different and is usually a little worse. 

The head of the Sanger clan was a great man in music 
and a peculiar man in his human relationships. He thought 
it must be a most satisfying thing for any woman to be asso¬ 
ciated with him even for the shortest tone. Was he not 
Sanger p The world in which he lived was a world which 
must revolve around him and it must stand expectantly 
and faithfully still while music was being wntten. I he 
Constant Nymph Is the story of the most sensitive of his 
daughters, and the Fool of the Family concerns too of Ins 
sons, one who has genius and one who has the capacity o 
recognize it and to suffer for it. In the one story the young 
girl loves a composer of music who had been a friend o 
her father’s. He had married a woman who could take 
pleasure in his artistic eminence, and who understood music, 
but was not quite able to understand the nature associated 
with the making of music. She could not stand still expec¬ 
tantly and faithfully while it-was being made She thought 
her house should be run conventionally. She liked peop e 
to be on time. She believed genius to be no adequate 
reason for not going to bed in time and getting up in time, 
and certainly no reason at all for not doing what was sup¬ 
posed to be done. The young Sanger girl, forced to a 
premature spiritual maturity through the hot-house of 
fn which she had been reared, understood ody too wdl 

what the composer of music needed from ^ ■' 

understood that the whirlwind of emotion behmd mid imdtf 
neath the making of music struck when it would and 
implacable in its power. So, the man me^tably toro^ 
vprv vnnmr oirl. and she inevitably turned to him ecause 
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A tV.p making of it was all that she could under- 

stand To her the conventional life was funny. * \ r r 

funny ; game, were funny. Her mind was quite rear y fa 

love and the emotion of it, but her body was st.ll untfcvdoped 
and her nerves were still adolescent and could not stand the 
torment of a triangle. She died in the midst of a dramatic 
elopement. This is a tragedy which contains more irony 
than tragedy. It is a story of the human clumsiness of genius 
A man may write great music in an incomprehensible moo 
and still remain a queer human being with no more sense 
of his human responsibility than to rouse passionate devotion 
in a little young sapling of femininity. A man may write 
great music under constantly returning moods and come out 
of them exhausted and as if newly born into an unknown 
world and in need therefore of the attentions of a nurse, as 
well as a mother. The story is taken again in the story of 
the two brothers of the Constant Nymph. Caryl, born 
into the world of music, belonged to it, but was not altogether 
in its power. Sebastian was. A girl, Fenella, got mixed 
emotionally between the two of them while another girl, 
Gemma, insinuated herself into the Sanger destiny, fenella 
loved music and both Caryl and Sebastian. Gemma loved 
Sebastian and tolerated music because he loved it and 
made it. But Fenella loving music had not the tempera¬ 
ment to stand what music did to its senators. While 
Gemma not loving it particularly enjoyed the temperament 


that went with it. The story is a story of the “ beckoning ” 
power of the arts upon the amorous nature of women. 
Caryl had some of it but not quite enough of it to enslave 
Fenella as the deeps of her feminine nature needed to be 
enslaved. Sebastian had enough of it to enslave both Fenella 
and Gemma and too much of it to be himself enslaved to 
either, or both of them, or ever in his life to any woman. 
The story plays between the two women, but its central 
figure is Caryl, who understood what music did to its ser¬ 
vitors and to women. He could not save Fenella from 
Sebastian and his glamour, but he could be there when the 
reaction set in. He loved her enough to understand. He 
was rather like a woman in that. 
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The Sander saca is a fine piece of writing, done with 
style and vivacity. The world of the Sangers is a world 
dramatized bevond ordinary - worlds. It is breathtaking 
and trying and glamorous. All this Margaret Kennedy 
has transferred to her pages with vivid reality. In addition 
the book is a remarkably astute study of the baffling emo¬ 
tionalism of the essentially feminine nature and its tendency 
to be drawn in its subjectivity this way or that way by the 
strongest masculine magnet, at the same time being held 
in the centre of its own need, a need for a fundamentally 
comfortable world. A woman such as Fenella finds in her¬ 
self. often to her own amazement, one element which responds 
recklessly to a magnetism sufficient in its vitality to sway her. 
and another element which recognizes subconsciously its 
need for emotional security. The one element in her will 
follow a man far beyond her own sphere into his. rejoicing 
in the dancer of an alien experience and lashed to it wath 
an overwhelming stirring of the erotic nature within her. 
The other element will hold her back, sensing the futility 
of any other course, teaching her from the subconsciousness 
of women to take to herself a man w ho w hile not so exciting 
will on the other hand be faithful to her established interests, 
Many of the contemporary women writers have discovered 
this theme of women and treat it variously, but none o: 
them with such delicacy and with such drama a? Margarei 


Kennedy in The Fool of the Family. She has the art to use n 
and not let it use her. It nestles as part of the other problerr 
—the wav of all art with human beings. For the men wht 


are artist’s in any form struggle asttinst the consuming o 
themselves bv the unexplainable force which takes them 
and the struiglc waned within them shows itself tempera 
mentally in a peculiar unruliness and in a tendency t< 
cruelty. Having been hurt in spirit bv the long drawn ou 
fi"ht for masterv between himself and his implacable art 
sJch a man must, when he has moments of release, hui 
in hi< turn as he has been hurt. He cann-t see what h 
dees f. women. Thcv. as all in his radius, must serve hir 
and his purpose as he himself serves something greater tha 
himself. He does not sec them as separate human being 
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with rights of their own and destinies of their own. 1 hey are 
part of the mysterious plan which bids him put colour 
upon canvas, or sound in scores, or words down upon paper, 
or even personalities upon the stage. Why should they 
not give as he gives ? This is how the artist must think 
when the intoxication is upon him, and when it is not he 
is too distraught or too exhausted to think at all. What 
goes on within the artist as he fulfils the law of his nature 
and creates is a mystery which for the most part has eluded 
transcription into fiction. Over it lies a veil. It is a holy 
place. But the impact of the artist and his doings upon 
other people is set down by Margaret Kennedy in these 
two stories which respond dramatically to the drama of 
it all. For love when it dominates the story is drama enough, 
but love when it is mixed with art in a story is drama at a 
sustained pitch. 

In Mazo de la Roche’s Jalna sequence there is a portrait 
of a man, Renny, which takes the imagination of the 
romantic woman. There is a portrait also of a matriarch, 
his grandmother, which is emphatically warm with life, 
but as one moves forward and backward with the tide of the 
annal it is the portrait of Renny which stays in the mind. 
Renny is in all ways the man of masculine proportions 
beloved of the very feminine woman. Renny is a lordly 
male. He likes his women to be submissive and at the same 
time he likes them with a dash of independence. He is a 
strong man and rules his house with an iron will. The 
story wanders through the wandering stories of all the 
members of the clan Whiteoak of Jalna, a large farm estate 
just outside of Toronto in Canada, but it always returns to 
Renny. The Jalna sequence has been extraordinarily 
popular in America. Its popularity probably indicates the 
secret regret of many women there for the vanishing “ he- 
man.” Renny swaggers through his life, settling the affairs 
of his relatives with precision. He falls in love with his 
brother’s wife, and marries her when the brother deserts her, 
and is unfaithful to her in the course of time. He welcomes 
the child of this brother by another woman when it is brought 
to Jalna. He has the emotion of the clan and cannot, see 
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why his wife should not share it. The wife of Renny is a 
sensitive young woman who cannot understand what has 
happened to her at Jalna ; two husbands, neither of them 
faithful, and the second of them so virile that she loves him 
in spite of herself. She is querulously devoted to her own 
child, who rewards her by preferring Renny. Around them 
is a family group as hilariously grotesque in its lines as has 
appeared anywhere in contemporary fiction. The stop 
is garish in colouring and full of raucous sound, but the 
writing itself is quiet. The characters are exaggerated it 
would seem, yet even' now and then one comes in Canada 
upon persons who declare they know the Jalna farmly and 
the very house itself. The melodramatic exaggeration of the 
characters is balanced by the superb control of the author 
over her medium. There are here and there passages sshich 
bring to its very life the countryside of southern central 
Canada. The hot short summers, the long cold winters 
the voluptuous autumn, the sound of the migrating birds and 
the movement of the wind through the wheat fields, sub¬ 
merged though they are in the activity of the human beings, 
are lamped upon the background of the story and pla) 
through its surfaces. Against and through the pastora 
calm of the surroundings the Whiteoaks lead their turbulent 
lives and enjoy their turbulence with a taste for scenes w hich 
plays into the hands of their creator. Mazo de la Roche 
an adept with the atmosphere and the details of seen . 
The women of the story, with the exception of the oM 
errandmother, are feeble creatures and spend their time 
being Monished at their men. The children are -tdun¬ 
forgettable voungsters who obviously are to gross p 
strangle fixations ^and complexes, but nobody does anything 

about it. Everybody is pleased when they addto the air> 
filll drama of their elders by tantrums. The Jalna sag 
except for its divorces is one that might belong tojany^peno , 

but fts throwback to 

in this day exotic enough to keep its creai 

“sytda Thompson’s Third Ar, in Venice is also inters £ 
a modern treatment of a situation essenbaUy archarc. It 
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story of a man’s attraction to the whore type of woman 
and his other attraction to a woman of fine breeding and 
tastes. The situation is not actually archaic in that it is one 
found frequently in the psychiatrists records, when a man 
admits that though he actually loves some one fine woman 
he has need of the other kind of woman. Psychiatrists 
explain the need as a let-dowm and at the same time a com¬ 
pensation. The man must have a woman to whom he can 
feel superior. It is essentially archaic in that such a situation 
w'as a favourite with the earlier lady novelists w'hen the lords 
of creation had affairs with the !< low r er classes . Sir Francis, 

in Third Act in Venice, w'as taking a little French manicurist 
on w'eek-ends while at the same time he was paying attention 
to Adria. But u nlik e the gentleman of past decades he did 
not take his own conduct as a matter of masculine course. 
He was ashamed of himself. He did not wish to be involved 
with a woman of Josephine’s type, and he felt inferior to 
Adria. It was very serious. So serious that he felt uneasy 
when Adria was late for any engagement with him, and when 
in the course of social amenities she had to give her attention 
to others. Whenever this happened he went, naturally, to 
Josephine. The situation is far from archaic in the peculiarly 
modern attitude of Josephine. She considered herself quite 
good enough for Sir Francis and not in the least in the ranks 
of the old-fashioned whore. Sir Francis flagellating himself 
and including both women in the flagellation told Adria that 
Josephine was a good manicurist and Adria sent for her and 
cleverly put the links of the story together. She considered 
it all. Her love of him was strong enough to understand 
an affair of this order. But what she did not understand 
was Josephine and her primitive passions. Adria and Sir 
Francis W'ent to Venice to stay with Adria’s brother, and 
Josephine followed them in fury. Adria, reacting to the 
presence of Josephine with well-bred sophistication, gives 
her an appointment to do her manicure and innocently 
allows her to mix for her the sleeping draught to which she 
has become addicted. Josephine, as w r as to be expected, 
gave her an overdose. It passed to everyone but Sir Francis 
for suicide, or, at the least, an accidental overdose. He 
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knew, because of the uncontrolled fear shown by Josephine 
when he went to her the night after Adria’s death, that it 
had been murder, and thereupon his purgatory' began. 

The slight little story, etched deftly as it is, remains in spite 
of its slightness and its sordid old theme a collection piece. 
Light and rather exquisite in its technique it flits on er the 
thin ice of its psychology with secure and much-practised 
artistry'. The conversations of the people in the places 
where Adria and Sir Francis meet are taken with casual 
brightness and the heavy sensuality' of Josephine and her 
determination enter the current of the piece with factual 
precision. The psychological problem lies across the whole 
of the three scenes without making treatises of them. The 
death of Adria, gently symbolizing the something that does 
die in a woman’s love with its betrayal by' a man, pushes the 


story' over from what it had up to that time been, a \ery 
modern execution of a familiar enough issue, to a not so 
very modern and perhaps rather eternal cry. It is the cry 
of woman never quite able to understand, thought she may 
learn to bear, the strange uneven way of love between men 
and women, and is just as plaintive now after much change 
of history' as it was some years ago when women could never 
expect very' much of men. The cry is tempered by the pur- 
gatorv of the man who in the change of history expects some¬ 
thing more of himself and struggles with the primitive urge 
towards primitive women, and in the struggle loses strength 
and so cannot control the primitive woman as in his capacity 
of male he should. There are a number of quite tantalizing 
points tossed gracefully by indirect inference mto the story', 
having to do with the sexual mystery' and its modern con¬ 
notation, particularly in the speculation left m the air as to 
what reallv caused the failure of Sir Francis to keep Josephine 
in her place, and what, if anything, it had to do with the re¬ 
orientation of the sexual programme to include culm ate 
fine-drawn women. That is, does the question still have to be 
asked whether or not the cultivation of a woman decreases 
in some hidden wav her erotic attractiveness, or does the 
whole matter go back to the man’s hidden need ofTeehng 
superior to a woman ? In the latter case will it cause in due 
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time such women as Adria to dispense with men, or to 
decide, keeping them, to exert upon them the old art of 

creating an atmosphere of male superiority. 

May Sinclair in Anne Severn and the Fieldings and in Arnold 

Waterlow takes a Whitmanesque view of sex. It is a simple 
human need and is pathetically surrounded by taboos which 
have nothing whatsoever in themselves to do with sex, but 
rather have to do with the arrangement of society. Her 
women are caught up in torrents of emotion for men society 
does not consider free. These women with a gesture after 
Whitman say to society, “ What have you to say, thinking 
that by a few customs you can limit and proscribe a force 
that is illimitable ”, and they live with their men openly. 
They consider that to go to much trouble to conceal their 
love would be to dishonour it, and they take their stand 
honestly. They talk about their love. They say to each 
other : “I am in need of this one man and I have him. 
What will you do about it.” The trouble is that sex is not 
all there is to sex. It is inter-related to the other emotions 
with serious consequences. May Sinclair admits it in Arnold 
Waterlow. The man in the case has married a woman who 
must have a career. The career is musical, and she departs 
with another musician to devote herself to it. Her husband 
meets a quiet loving woman to whom a man of her own is 
an eminently satisfying career and he lives with her. But 
he tells her that there is a bond between his wife and him 
which will mean that if ever the wife returns in need of him 
he must go back to her. In marrying her he had taken upon 
himself a responsibility which he acknowledges, and he has 
a premonition that she will return from her wandering 
broken and in need. He knows that if this should happen 
he will respond. It is some law of his being, probably the 
law of the obligation of the strong to the weak, and for it he 
will sacrifice his personal happiness and the happiness of 
the woman he really does seem to love. It does happen. 
The second woman, helpless against the decision of the man, 
accepts it without conscious protest. Inwardly she does 
protest, and she sickens and dies, and is glad to die because 
life for her is over if she has to be without her man. and 
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because death is the only expression she can make of her 
resentment. The man, in this case, was another man who 
had to feel superior to a woman, though m another form ot 
superiority. He had to feel responsible, and feeling respon¬ 
sible, and at the same time magnanimous, his nature was 
fulfilled in his wife rather than in the mistress. There is of a 
certainty more to sex than just sex. In Aim Severn and the 
Fieldings the story again concerns the other woman . 
The girl of the story had always been in love with the man. 
But she was not able successfully to put her love out to him 
until he had married and been unhappy. Them an had to 
suffer and she had to comfort him before she could love fully. 

It was her compensation of superiority. She, in the mean¬ 
time, had had no men in her life, but she had looked after 
his brother so completely that it had appeared she was to 
mistress. The appearance did not bother her. She h 
missed, she thought, the only thing that mattered to her, 
and she receiyed a peryerted kind of compensation m being 
a martyr in the doing of what she conceived to be her duty 
towards a member of his family. It was in his name, the 
name of the man she toed, that she took care of anottor 
man, his brother, and lost her reputation When at tot the 
to-ers come together it is with further tightening of the per¬ 
secution complex around the girl. It is a sad story of the 

invoked emotionalism of the sexual situation between men 

and women. May Sinclair in these two books WJ? 
to be budding tragedy out of has 

i-ge worshipping of the .romandc 

Cat and in her tendency to find 

and blurred by her mothering instinct. L 

expression in] .a n who htn = e way — ord, 

"xSner Ponced hy the w arringb^rween 

ateire for happiness and the deep“ e ‘ 

_ _ “ vessel ” is the more complex cause, wn 
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presents to lament. She portrays the poignant situation of two 
people bound together, with many more emotions and sub¬ 
emotions evolving to interfere with the otherwise simple 
sexual selection. She portrays the still more poignant situa¬ 
tion of the third person who without bond is brought into 
the sadness of it all, perhaps through nature and its dislike 
of a vacuum and very definitely because of an image needing 
to be invoked. Both stories portray this unaccountable 
third person, willing to be sacrificed and usually sacrificed 

one way or another. 

A younger writer, Margaret Goldsmith, in a story, Belated 
Adventure, presents the case differently. It is the study of a 
woman who married a man and found it impossible to be a 
helpmeet to him except by allowing him to get an amount of 

sexual adventure apart from her. 

She w r as a modem young woman who had had her own 
affairs. She earned her living. She was a successful lawyer. 
When she married she w as in the mood to settle down. The 
man she thought w r as one with whom she could join her life 
on all its planes. She found that he had been unnaturally 
repressed, and the story goes into a frank discussion of their 
relationship. W r omen when they are frank are very frank. 
A case history from the records of a psycho-analyst is treated 
to fiction-handling with all its nervous details. It is as much 
as anything a study of repression. The man wTecked the 
marriage through his prolonged virginity. That is made 
very plain, and this in itself is a long step from the early 
books ; or even from the tenets of the early feminist pro¬ 
gramme, which insisted theoretically upon as high a standard 
of absolute purity—or inexperience—from men as from 
women. The repression is followed out to its psychological 
conclusion. The man, haring been impotent with his wife, 
had, when at last he got himself into condition, to prove his 
pow'er with women by other affairs. The wife, being an 
experienced woman, and knowing her Freud, understood 
him, and permitted it. But he was driven by his utter need 
of bolstering his male vanity to taking a woman who was 
closer to his wife than a sister. This was a shock to the wife. 
All her knowledge could not support her through the 
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surrender of her best woman friend. The two involved 
considered they had entered into an immortal love affair, 
but the reader, along with the wife, sees that it is part of the 
course of a repression, and accepts it fatalistically, though 

with sorrow, as the wife did. 

This is probably the most stark presentation of the problem 
of infidelity in twentieth century fiction. It is treated 
entirely apart from the superimposed moral point of view. 
There is no aggrieved wife, wrapping herself round with 
resentment. There are no heroics on her part, and none 
that are obvious on his because she came to him not a virgin. 
The situations are built up with sound appreciation of their 
underlying causes. There is no sentimentalizing about 
restraint and renunciation. There is no solution offered, 
except the implied idea that the more men and women 
know of sex and its manifestations and its expression, the 
less likely are there to be situations such as this one turned 
out to be. When in the early part of the story the woman 
consulted an eminent physician, he chided her for walking 
into a marriage without a rehearsal. He said that in this 
age there was no excuse for such stupidity. It was taking too 


big a chance. 

In Daughter to Philip , Beatrice Kean Seymour has used the 
twentieth century theme of shock to give a new aspect of the 
hold of marriage upon the woman. Sharlie who is the central 
figure was the daughter of Philip and Alexandra Stratton. 
Alexandra was the offspring of first cousins and neurasthenic 
and unhealthy. She was also frigid. Philip needed another 
woman, and found her in Fanny. Fanny became pregnant 
after being his mistress for a while, and as her family was 
associated with Philip’s professional life he knew he must get 
a divorce from Alex and marry Fanny, though Fanny herself 
did not press it. She was more than willing to be obhgmg 
and marry another man. Alex refused to divorce Philip 
even knowing the circumstances. She had the stubbornness 
of the weak, and Philip committed a deft murder. Knowing 
she had a bad heart he frightened her to death very literally 
by appearing with the help of a cut while shaving to ave 
cut his throat. Unfortunately the child Sharlie saw him 
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standing dripping blood at her mother’s bedside and the 
shock was the climax of her uneasy sense of discord betweei 
her parents. That is the beginning. The ending is Sharlie s 
necessary addiction to the normal relationship of conven¬ 
tional marriage. Between the beginning and the ending 
is a story which has to do with authors, though the literary 
background is not emphatic but only a shadowy setting. 
Philip was a popular novelist, and his daughter, really 
emotionally focused upon him, had to see men as novelists 
until at the end, through further shock, she saw novelists as 
persons always associated with irregular love and broke 
entirely away from most of her past in a marriage. She 
herself fell in love with a man whose wife would not divorce 
him, and she was on the point of living openly with him 
when her little step-sister, daughter of Fanny and Philip, 
died from the effects of an abortion, and before her death 
told Sharlie she had gone into her love affair because of 
Sharlie’s affair. At about the same time Philip put his own 
story into a novel, and Sharlie knew then for certain that 
her father had murdered her mother in order to marry 
Fanny, and having lived with her father and Fanny knew 
also how bitterly it had turned out. She reacted violently 
from the man she loved and to whom she was perfectly 
suited in every way and rushed into another marriage on 
the eve of which her lover’s wife died. The real story was 
just beginning, for how Sharlie would have responded to her 
husband after a procession of such shocks is the point in 
sexual psychology. The story stops however with her mar¬ 
riage. It is a genuine enough stop, for Sharlie, having seen 
and suffered because of the mad drive of sex attraction 
through life, and associating it with irregularity, had to find 
escape in a rationally cool but indubitably legal arrangement 
which had never at any time involved anyone else. It is, 
taken altogether, an interesting study of trauma, but the 
study is not focused upon the mental effects of trauma so 
thoroughly as it is focused upon the family life of the girl. 
It is therefore more a story of love than it is of shock. A 
study of shock would, carried completely out, have shown 
Sharlie incapable of any response to any man. As it is, 

p 
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it is a profound recognition, though simply treated in narra¬ 
tive, of the innate feeling of the woman for order in relation¬ 
ships of sex, and the natural feminine fear of emotion when 
it is strong enough to upset order. One has the impression 
that Sharlie, even without the added shock of her step¬ 
sister’s tragic death, would have been unable to follow her 
own irregular love to its culmination in open acknowledgment 
of it. It is a story therefore that while modern in its setting 
goes back once more to the feeling deeply implanted in 
women who are racial in their feelings—that sex is not just 
sex. The implication of the Goldsmith story is entirely 
modern—that sex suitability is the bond—that men and 
women get very little further in their search for a reasonable 
happiness than a finely attuned sexual relationship, and 
that, rare as it is, when found it is final. The Kean Seymour 
story’ implies much more, particularly for the woman, and 
Sharlie at the end tosses aside a relationship, fundamentally 
sound sexually but associated through her early shock and 
her mature experience with the shadow' of sin, for an 
unknown emotionally lukewarm relationship which she 
thinks will bring her peace. It was either a return to reality 

for women, or a flight from it. 

Miss Mole, bv E. H. Young, is a study of a spinster who 

decided it would be good business to get mamed before it 
was too late. She had one sinful interlude m her back¬ 
ground. It had sharpened her perceptions, but otherwise 
she had come out of it wondering why so much to-do was 
made about the chastity of women. She was as much a 
spinster as ever. The man of the interlude she had taken 
into her house after the war, and when she was tired of him 
she had left him there, not having the heart to be an alto¬ 
gether modern woman and turn him out when she was 
through with him. After that she went from position to 

position, keeping house for people and being attenme o 

old ladies and children. After ten years of living m the houses 
of others the novelty of a “ close-up ” study of people began 
to wear off and she thought it would be a good ldea t0 J e 
married. As she remembered from what she hac * 
relationship relatively similar it had its moments, but her 
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chief point in considering the advantages of matrimony 
was its social and financial security. Lone women had a 
thin time of it, particularly if they could not compare 
legitimate notes with other women about the men with 
whom they had lived. She took a position which she cal¬ 
culated would bring her into the path of men. She managed 
to get a cousin who was in convenient ignorance of the sinful 
interlude to recommend her as a suitable housekeeper for a 
widower—a non-conformist clergyman—with children. The 
clergyman was a pompous individual, and much as Miss 
Mole enjoyed looking after his children she ruled him out as 
a possible husband. He was, however, an enticing target 
for her wit. So she had quite a round with him, and this 
is the main body of the story. In his congregation was a 
man who fell into line with her plans, and he came to her 
rescue when the clergyman, much to his consternation, found 
out that his sedate spinster housekeeper had had an interlude 
of sin. 

The matrimonial designs of Miss Mole provide the icing 
on a cake that is of a delightfully fruity and nutty consis¬ 
tency. It is a cake that contains bits of spiced surprise 
and a richness of starch base that make it thoroughly 
palatable. As a story its insight into human motivation is 
its most striking quality, and the insight is uncovered by a 
very engaging and rather caustic wit. There is nowhere in it 
any wash of pale sentiment, yet it has no depressing bitter¬ 
ness. There is in it something of the same faculty Jane 
Austen had for producing the effect of reality both in small 
groups and large. The church parties and the family 
conversations around the dining-room table of the ministerial 


home are amazingly life-like, and over them all the primly 
dashing mind of Miss Mole dominates. Miss Mole is a most 
astute person with a turn for remarks that leave her victims 
squirming. With all that she is not recklessly acidulous. It 
is humbug which attracts her wit. Where there is no hum¬ 
bug she is kind and without appearing to do much at all she 
has the minister’s house thoroughly reorganized. She gives 
love where it is needed and a prod where it is needed, and 
between the two she is a perfect home-maker, and verv 
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much of a personality. With her dowdy old coat and hat, 
and her immaculate stylish shoes she remains one of the 
people of books who will live, not because of her smart 
toneme and her shrewd eyes, but on account of the stamp of 
her individuality upon the pages of the book. We know 
Miss Mole, or at least we would like very much to mee er 
coming down the street, and we are thankful when she finds 
a man with the sense to appreciate the flavour of her wit 
and her personality. The little story is a gem of human 
feeling and a satire as well, as well it might be, conducted 
as it is’through the very bright eyes of a spinster somewhat 

^ItTmore 11 than a little possible that the somewhat 
experienced spinster sees more acutely than any odier 
woman all the variations of life. She has neither dodged it 
nor yet been pulled into it completely, and in her maturity 
she can sit on the fence and observe, knowing she has still 
time to get down and wander in the fields of matrimony 

which for seeing has many advantages. She may smile 
sideways and secretly to herself at what she knows and does 
not tell And from her fence she has many a smile. _ 

There are certain books grouped with other books in tbs 

« which st^dy 1-dled would -Sn’st 

cfm°Kin g Zd The Spring Queen. It is ai booljwb*amonga 

number of 

lh u Sts 

has young vitality anc ^ a P'f ^ has reached a stage 

exile of the Cfueen of Marob and he bro*«. j 

the blend of the two is woven into soil another story 
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Egypt, to which the King of Sparta, his family and his close 
friends go after defeat, and to which he is followed by the two 
Scythians, one in search of purification and the other in 
search of inspiration for art. 

Outlined in bare detail the story is as follows. Erif, 
Queen of Marob, is a witch. She had before her marriage 
to Tarrick, the King, been constrained by her father to 
put a spell upon Tarrick. The spell which eventually would 
have killed Tarrick is counteracted by the short visit to the 
King of a Greek Stoic philosopher, and it reacts in the end 
upon Erif herself, so disastrously that her people consider her 
unclean and she is obliged to flee for her life. This is tragedy 
for her inasmuch as she has come to love her husband, 
Tarrick, dearly, and inasmuch as she must leave behind her 
little son. Her brother accompanies her, and they go first to 
Sparta in search of the Stoic philosopher, Sphaeros, whom 
Erif is sure can help her to unwind the spell. They are 
received by the Spartan court and enjoy their experience 
with them, but finding no help from Sphaeros, Erif proceeds 
to Delphi to consult the sibyl there. The sibyl gives her an 
oracle written in mystical phrases which seem to mean 
nothing, and they meet Hyperides, a student of Epicuros, 
and talking with him Erif decides he is the very man to send 
home to her husband. For Tarrick, having tasted Greek 
philosophy, is at odds with his own life in Marob. Hyperides 
travels to him and stays with him teaching him to rationalize 
his experience. Meantime tragedy has overtaken Sparta, 
and the King, Kleomenes, who had entertained a dream of 
restoring Sparta to its original simplicity and strength, 
has been defeated, and Sparta is now under alien govern¬ 
ment. Erif and her brother, Berris, follow the court to 
Egypt* t0 which Kleomenes has gone thinking to receive 
assistance for the restoration of Sparta from King Ptolemy IV. 
Berris finds himself a popular painter in Egypt, and mingles 
easily with the luxurious and perverted courtiers of Ptolemy. 
Erif finds fresh hope among the Egyptian mysteries, and 
visits the Temple of Isis in search of balm for her spirit. 
The Spartans, not so adaptable as the Scythians, forlornly 
keep to themselves, and against them there is a court cabal 
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which finally precipitates them into an unsuccessful intrigue. 
The King and his council kill themselves according to the 
Spartan doctrine, and the women are executed by Ptolemy s 
orders, and by his orders also the body of the Spartan King 
is impaled upon a cross on the highway. Then the sup¬ 
posedly incoherent sibylline prophecy begins to be fulfilled. 
Erif, stunned by the shock, enters into a state of suspended 
life. Her spirit leaves her body and enters the body ol a 
serpent which winds itself around the dead body of the 
Spartan King and protects it from the insults of the Egyptians 
who, in astonishment at the miracle, turn to worship. Her 
brother, in his anxiety over his sister, spends the time °f her 
trance in feverish painting of Kleomenes’ story, and when she 
has returned to life gives the paintings to the one Spartan 
who is left in Egypt, who in turn takes them to Sparta to 

encourage the people. Erif has accomplished[her punficaUon 
and returns with Tarrick, who has come for her, to Marob. 

Woven around this outline there is a fabulous wealth of 
story detail which covers the civilizations of Sparta and 
Scythia and Egypt, but does not drown the love story of Enf 
and Tarrick nor the story of Erif s mystic drama. either 
does the emphasis placed upon Erif’s psychic 

naturally, as the Greeks at Delphi took it, and as certain of 
the Egyptian cults took it. Lying as it does within the stay 
t is n?rt of the thinking of the period, and placed against it 
is the scepticism of Hypcrides, the student of Epicurus^ an 

is £ 
COm ^ ^af^n'bolof 2® w"ta for 

woman and a man wne dealing with 

new life and cont “ u '^* rob Naomi P Mitchison is lyrically 

3^ SfbiS as^he courtiers 
of the court of Ptolemy is heroic 

“d traeic'as’sparta was. She has in herseif the capacity 
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to enter psychically into the experience she portrays. This 
is marked strongly in the description of Delphi and the 
sibylline mysteries. One feels the cliffs of Delphi and the 
street to the Temple and the little stream, and even more 
than this the loneliness of the sibyl as she sat waiting for the 
god to speak through her. 

It is an example of the intuitive faculty of women feeling 
its way through life and entering into its variety with sym¬ 
pathetic interpretation. 



One Should Cultivate One’s Garden 

Edith Wharton “Elizabeth ” 

Rebecca West Victona Sackalle W est 


T he sophisticated lady is feminine 
but with reservations. The reser- 

vations have to do with her emodons. These she contain 
cleverly within her technique. She is engaged always with 

the picture she presents of herself. 

She goes back in her history, whether she chooses to make 

the admission or not, to the ancient courtesans. She us^ 
whether she knows it or not, the technique of the gained 
courtesan, which was a technique of the concealment o 
emotions and of the presentation of an art of^e sense. 

The Greeks at the height of their culture divided women 
arbitrarily into three groups, the women of the home, 
the cultivated courtesans, and the priestesses Below thee, 
of course there were women of the slave class, but they 
tike die men of the same class, had little or nothing to do with 

P ro ^““ e ek of c ^i“aon expected nothing but child- 
home the Greek cmhza P t0 dema nd son- 

& 5a?3 HSS 

home ofa great noman among^ s jdll e d in the art of drawing 
ing piace for great mem She » . sh e made her- 

se^a° person ; occasionally ’she herself talked ; she made 
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intimacy a gracious thing. From her the Greeks expected 

beauty and culture and charm. 

The priestess was still another kind of woman, and was 

ordained out of the acknowledgment of the presence in 
women of a mysterious intuitive sense. This was developed 
through a special kind of living, and to the priestesses men 
turned when they were in doubt about grave issues. 

We do not know how it was decided to which group a 
woman belonged, or if the decision lay with herself, with her 
family, with society, or upon an accident of fate. It is likely 
that there were women in the home who had the tastes of 
the courtesan, and courtesans who would have been more 
fully contented had they been given to the race. We know 
almost nothing about the priestesses except that they did 
exist, and what led a girl into the order we cannot say 
with any accuracy. It may also have been that there were 
women who, despite the arbitrary division among them, 
were in themselves blends of all three temperaments, and 
were therefore only partly happy in the lot of their lives. 
This division of women forced them to play certain parts 


all through their experience, so far as outward manifestation 
was concerned. What they thought about it secretly is not 
known. But taken on the whole it was possibly a simpler 
arrangement, and much easier to fulfil than the modern 
version of womanhood, which demands of the normal 
woman often much more than she can give. The woman of 
to-day, if she has a thoroughly full life, finds herself obliged 
to be wife, mother, courtesan, priestess, and in some cases 
slave also. It is no easy role. It calls for magnificent 
vitality of body and mind, as well as imagination and skill 
in technique. 

The courtesan, we may assume, was usually beautiful, 
certainly in the shape of her body, if not in her face. There 
was no point in a plain woman or a badly-formed woman 
entering the ranks. The legendary courtesan was always 
remarkably beautiful, or managed through her ability with 
backgrounds and the foreground of her own personality, to 
present the impression of extraordinary charm. To carry 
on her profession successfully she had to make the most of 
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her original endowment. She had to make her audience 
feel some enchantment in her presence. And to do this she 
had to have a glamorous conception of herself, which is to 

say she had to tend an image of herself. 

The idea behind the Greek courtesan found another 
expression in France at the height of the Renaissance and 
post-Renaissance monarchs. 

Society gathered itself about a few brilliant women who 
maintained salons. These women were not professional 
courtesans. They were great ladies. They provided places 
to which the illustrious men of the time might come and talk. 
The great lady was the ultimate hostess. She had to have 
personal magnetism ; she had to have a definite amount of 
wealth ; she had to be cultivated ; she had to be a diplomat. 
She studied her settings ; she worked upon her own per¬ 
sonality ; she knew her way through the ideas of her time, 
and also through social standings. She taught herself to 
give men the impetus to talk. She knew when to put a word 
in herself, and when it was wiser to listen. She became an 
adept at getting the right people together. She developed 
finesse in handling her social crowd. And what relations of 
intimacy she might enter into with men were distinctly her 


own business. 

With the famous mistresses of the French Kings we have 
women who used all their talents to further themselves mto 
power. Some of them rose man by man until they reached 
the first man of the realm, and then they focused all them 
talents into the exacting necessity of holding what they ha 
achieved. They became profound entertainers of men. 
Some of them combined the talents of the courtesan and the 
priestess They amused their Kings ; they also offered them 
counsel A few of them were the virtual rulers during their 

periods of ascendancy. What the Kings did e«y ™- 

great is tresses of the Kings did most women, 

unless held back by personal punty, did also 
particular form of courtesanship that was not exartly 

the adventure of the great lady and of all women who desired 
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to be great ladies. It set the style for intense personal cul- 
dvation. For no woman could go far in the adventure unte 
she poBshed herself to the last most infinite pomt of her 

and she had to hold what she eventually got throug 

sheer use of her wits. . , . - « 

When the scene changed through the rise of the lndustna 

middle class, the scene also changed for the great lady. 1 he 
mistresses of the French Kings had been wildly extra\ agant, 
and therefore were considered to have been wicked women. 
Most of them were wicked socially. The classes below^them 
did not exist so far as they were concerned. They were hated. 
As well they might have been. But the hatred was not pure 
hatred. The men in classes below the aristocracy resented 
the possession by the upper class men of these beautiful 
charming extra women. The middle class women sub¬ 
consciously realizing the subconscious envy of their own men, 
took the only stand they could take—moral superiority. 
They said such women were nothing more than prostitutes 
for all their graciousness and their personal loveliness. Such 
women as were left having the temperament for erotic 
adventure degenerated into the kept women. It became a 
shady profession. There was no art to it. The men of the 
middle classes rarely knew how to treat these extra women. 


It took generations of leisure and of cultivation to adapt to 
the extra relationship. When middle class men wanted 
other women it was usually only a momentary rebellion 
from domesticity, or a momentary desire to be superior to 
the ordinary men of their class. All the art the extra w oman 
might have was lost upon them. So it followed that the 
women who continued to enter the dubious ranks entered 
it with the new' idea of giving as little as possible for as much 
as they could get. They became commercial, and except 
for the excitement of the possible returns of the business, it 
was a dull way to live, and could not possibly interest a 
woman of culture or charm or of histrionic temperament. 

The whole picture had changed. Men got deeper and 
deeper into the game of earning money. They found that 
they could lift themselves out of the class and circumstance 
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into which they had been bom. They worked feverishly 
for it. They were altogether taken up with it. They 
no longer had the time or the energy to pursue women, and 
women, accordingly, had to hunt them. The women who 
wanted a man either for biological or economic reasons had 
to manage to be in the places where men were. The 
prostitutes waylaid men in the streets. Tbe other women 
approached them socially or through getting into the 

businesses of men. . . f lf , w . r 

The radical doctrine of the recognition of the still ower 

classes of society sweeps away the great lady, the courtesan, 
with her variations of mistress and kept woman relationship 
with one gesture that includes the feeble imitators of the 
aristocracy, the middle class. The radicals say that any 
women whose expenses are paid by men are kept women 
regardless of the legality of their status. Any— ’who 
takes money or its equivalents in upkeep fromL? h “ 

sold her sexuality and her social self - rcs P' A woman may 

through him she waste to be ° J^^dani 

is the purest of racial moti\ es, according 
r r u Tt k enterin'* a vocation. x>nt in uie eye* 

o-tejusdfy ***«£%££% 

her share in the labour of the world. Jh. ^ ” Dd 

££ SVeS mTn she tan, arn«^ 

femininity is a sheer and o\ e y q ■ competition, 

do justice in the wear and tear of economic b a „ 

That is a relatively pure motive, " Women in 

alibi for taking “ the easiest tvay for women^ ^ ^ 

the radical programme mus h 1S their own 

affair, or, still better, the affair of Jmdal 

not an affair of the man tv J ldva ,ion of feminine 

SET Se^tS SS a Pernicious bang-ove. 
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from the old order, and women cling to it because they 

are slower than men to change. 

So for the moment the case of the woman who down 

through history has cultivated her personality for its own 

sake, or the sake of what it may bring to her in social 

prestige, rests. 

But her tradition remains, and in an intellectualized form 
something of it remains among the sophisticated ladies of 

our time. 

There are two types of sophisticate among women. 

There is the simple personal sophisticate and the intellec¬ 
tual sophisticate. 

The simple personal sophisticate is a lady who shrewdly 
estimates the world as still a place, for all the radicals may 
wish it to be different, wherein all the plums go to the best 
showman, and wherein women only get such bites out of the 
plums as they can inveigle men to give them. The best way 
to get a plum from a man is to flatter him. That is sound 
thinking, things being as they are. It is practical. Such 
a woman is distinctly a man’s woman. She has no use for 
women because women do not usually have the plums, or 
if they do have them, are stingy about sharing them. So 
she gets herself ready for the men. And the plums. The 
plums may not be necessarily in cheques or bank notes. 
They often are positions and chances of positions. Such a 
woman puts paint on her face, a wave in her hair, lipstick 
on her lips and lacquer on her nails. She buys the clothes 
that she thinks will hit men in the eyes. She uses her figure 
so that it will be noticed. She adds perfume. She trains 
her eyes to look admiringly upon the lords of creation. 
She thinks of appropriate remarks. She watches for the 
best moments to bring them out. She cultivates personality. 
It is no wonder. All the magazines tell her to. The adver¬ 
tisers insist that she have a success appearance philosophy. 
She cannot possibly interest any man unless she uses a 
mouth-wash and a fine-grained peach-bloom powder. She 
must have long lashes ; she is well advised to have thin 
arched eyebrows. It is to be hoped that she will have pearly 
teeth. This is a deliberate appeal to the remnant of the 
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rourtesan that is in every woman, as the advertisers suppose 
The flint' take up the insistent story and feature women ot 
exotic personalities. They set the style, and most young 
women trv to look and act like some star of the screen. They 
dress for business carefully, and the women in the homes are 
reminded how much the women m offices care for their 
person', and are cautioned to follow their example. So we 

find an era of women playing the part in appearance at 

least of the verv sophisticated ladies of the past. E e 
though there are those among them who have no idea what¬ 
ever of what they are doing. But those who do knots plat 

themselves off assiduously. . . v 

Their tricks are quite obvious. They bnghten when a 

man enters the room. They overlook the women. They 

corner T'suallv thev feature their conquest,'. 

The workUs it ’still is to-day is comparatively an easy place 
S these women so long as they have their youth. Some* 
them cret alon^ verv well indeed. Men can sull be taken for 
rides and the Sophisticated lady of simple designs upon men 
has 'lots of opportunities for getting away with hei design. 

d enXon -n are' not tangible. It is a matter o admira 
. - cifl like t he second tvpe of romantic, an image 

k°T ho, the intake is built around herself and not around 

atm Wore she is, all 

St TJS, t: iltdS S therefore, to 

t • fnr some bein^ to whom to fasten it. 

g °Sh U et self-contained, and it is in tins 

the reservations of he " she is never entirely 

and to an extent nee ^ alwav5 has herself upon w hich to 

fall back. She realize! her oven accepted, but 

is a pleasant tribute, and is always tttto J it, and 

tame ttefnot go out ^^^thetmanuc is 
Th T .-T"o? P betme"ngto SS ed with a man, 
Ximagc of no man ever completely fiUs their imagmabom. 
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They treat such men as they take to themselves as audiences. 
As soon as any man in relation to a sophisticated lady begins 
to take her for granted, she begins automatically to loo 
around for his successor. Though very often the little loo 
around is all that is necessary to put an end to the casual 
acceptance of her. She holds her man by the very fact that 
he is not absolutely necessary to her. Her attitude is 
psychologically one of self-assurance. Because she is ready 
to lose him, the sophisticated lady rarely loses her man. 
Except when she wants to. 

The Age of Innocence by Edith Wharton appeared in 1920, 
but it might have been written in 1890 or in 193®* ^ 

gentle sophistication makes it dateless. It is a story of 
fashionable New York of the late nineteenth century, and 
in it there is a man whose life is involved with two women. 
One of them, May, whom he marries, is a conventionalized 
presentation of femininity popular in New York in wealthy 
circles at the time. The other woman, Ellen, Countess 
Olenska, whom he prefers above his wife, is a portrait of an 
exquisite sophisticate. She has returned to New York from 
Europe without her husband, and tongues begin to wag, and 
continue to wag, as it appears she has no scruples about 
entertaining gentlemen in her house regardless of her 
equivocal position. 

The story winds in and around the fashionable life of 
New York and brings to life the stateliness of society in that 
period as the man wavers between the two women. His 
wife has failed to provide sustenance for all sides of his 
nature. He was a man who wanted more than a hostess 
in his house. May was an innocent girl who had been 
allowed, or rather forced, to grow up in a state resembling 
sleep walking. Marriage to her was something that was 
ordained. Once accomplished it remained fixed. She 
had no idea at all that it demanded a subtle art, and that 
it was her place,to make it a success or a failure or a dull 
compromise between the two. Countess Olenska was dis¬ 
tinctly a man s woman, experienced, deft and interesting, 
knowing instinctively and also through acute observation 
of men when to come forward in invitation, and when to 
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retreat in order to allow men the pleasure of the chase. 

In her own daily life she did exactly what she pleased 
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bone structure and of their flesh composition as well as of 
their mind. She watches them through the story with the 
considering watchfulness of the well-bred observer. I he 
Countess she watches particularly as if to see w ith pleasure 
all her graces of personality, and as if to listen to all the 
delicate nuances of her nature. She withdrawn at the end 
well satisfied with the innate chivalry of a woman com¬ 
pletely cultivated concerning the welfare of a woman not 
quite so assured in herself. It is a gentle and at the same 
time stirring study of w’omankind, and in its way a reminder 
of the deep bond between women in the face of their 
apparent unending rivalry over men, and the enmity that 
comes out of the rivalry. She realizes with the Countess 
that out of her untasted love she will have satisfaction inas¬ 
much as in the end it will not seem tragedy but rather sanity 
to have left love exactly as it was. To clutch it does not 
always ensure the keeping of it and no one human being, 
be he ever so dear, compensates sufficiently for ungracious¬ 
ness of conduct. This, it may be, is the cowardice of the 
emotional dilettante, but it also may be the caution of the 
emotionally profound who savour emotion for its own sake 
and know how' little in the end it has to do with possession. 

Rebecca West, outstanding in the technique of criticism 
in letters, has brought to her fiction the critical mind of a 
woman in the interpretation of life. It is very brilliant w ork 
and very sound work. It made her long short stories superb 
delineations of character. It makes The Thinking Reed a 
superb delineation of character, of group character, and of 
a whole era of experience. 

The woman, who is the central character in The Thinking 
Reed y had come, when the story opens, to a state of mind 
which was ready and anxious and determined to build a 
family. She was the widow of an American flyer. Her 
husband and his career had been her romance, and after 
the shock of his death she went to France, intending to use 
her money and her youth and her beauty in a little interlude 
of forgetfulness before she found for herself another life. 
She had a hectic affaire with a man who looked upon love 
by itself as tasteless. He had to have it garnished by 
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emotional disturbances. He was a sadist and had himself to 
be on edge and keep the woman on edge m order to get 
satisfaction. To the American woman it was both trying 
anchoring. She was no. surfeited suffiaendy 
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becomes pregnant and much in need of peace. She walks 
in the submerged psychological state of the pregnant woman 
in and out through the overwhelming movements of 
crowd. They rush like an animal pack driven by fear. 1 h y 
chatter about one another. They repeat in varying versions 
what so and so said to so and so and the pregnant woman 
wakes up from her sleep and follows them and returns to 
her sleep again. It is an extraordinary able handling oi a 
crowd as well as of the inner drama of a woman re-orienting 
herself in her first year of marriage. Her husband has a 
passion for gambling which he strives to check at the request 
of the French government on account of his position. Being 
a manufacturer in charge of great factories he must appear 
as a serious responsible man lest the workers make his ways 
an excuse for changes. Behind the w'ealth and the frivolity 
lie an uneasy social condition and the hovering possibility 
of war. This and the foreknowledge of the reader of the 
imminence of financial disaster throughout the world makes 
the mad rush of the pleasure crowd a barbaric macabre 
dance, the more so as some of them are people whose wealth 
has already gone and who are desperately clutching at any¬ 
one they meet who is still in the money. The woman to 
save her husband, who is drawn to the tables one night, 
puts on a scene, and so effectively that it precipitates a pre¬ 
mature birth and she loses her child. The shock of this, 
the long strain of their crowded life, and the sudden onslaught 
upon her consciousness of the fact that women must always 
be prepared to jerk their men out of danger if they want 
to preserve the lines of life, combine to make her recovery 
only partial. She finds herself unable to respond to her 
husband and she wanders from sanatorium to sanatorium in 
search of healing for her nerves. Not until the end of the 
story, after she has played with the idea of divorce and the re¬ 
attachment of her life to still another man, does she come 
to the conclusion that what she has will do very well. It is 
her own place and she can, after one catastrophe, build again. 
Her neurosis is over, and she is a completely sophisticated 
woman. As the story moves on to its crisis and through it it 
is enriched by conversations that scintillate with wit and 
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marie it has glamour. The details of the woman’s life as 
they lightly play through the sequence of thought arc ironi¬ 
cally presented, but with an irony subtle enough to be par 
of an artistic whole. One sees in this study of a woman in her 
garden the sophisticate moving gently through life, and 
laughing slightly as she folds her hands in her long mysterious 
sleeves at the seriousness with which people take their ex¬ 
perience. Far better is it to read poetry in particular spots 
in a lovely garden and watch the flowers as they come out 
in their seasons. Either a book, or a person ; either an event 
or a flower ; it is much the same thing to the sophisticate 
who cultivates her garden. This is the text underneath 
this garden sequence in which philosophy wanders with 
poetry and life is treated with the remote irony of the exact 
thinker. Yet it is not cold work, nor is there a cold mind 

underneath it. It is too human. It brings to mind the diary 
of a Frenchman called Lescarbot, who in the early seven¬ 
teenth century went to Canada, still called New frame. 
Neither snow nor ice nor intellectual loneliness could prevent 
Monsieur Lescarbot from savouring the fine pleasures of the 
mind as he made a garden in the new world, and thought 
during the winter of how he would lay it out in the spring, 
and as he watched his companions in the venture, and 
brought to the bleak experience of them all an urbane sense 
of subdued drama. That, it seems, is the secret of the sophis¬ 
ticated mind, suggesting that it has found a place of 
emotional invulnerability in quietly enjoying the little 
movements of life without expecting too much from them. It 
causes persons of that mind to walk in their gardens after 
they have cultivated them in perfect self-containment. 

Every woman has her garden to tend. Sometimes it is 
the garden of her marriage, but sometimes it is the garden 
of herself and marriage keeps her out of it. This is the 
text of All Passion Spent by Victoria Sackville West. Before 
she published this book she published The Edwardians. 

The Edwardians was written perhaps to balance the great 
mass of middle and lower class work of this period by an 
adequate picture of the aristocrat during a particularly 
hedonistic period of aristocracy. The book subconsciously 
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nice yes-man. There is, or appears to be, not one middle 

W The writing of this book would have been romantic 
except for its hedonisdc philosophy with regard to women 
fulfilling themselves at any cost. The old lady at the cn 
of her life encourages her granddaughter not to surrender 
her own career when she surrenders herself to love. I-or 
all the gentleness of the writing, and the graciousness of 
the picture of the old gendewoman, the study is ironical. 
It is a woman’s laugh at what life does to women. I he old 
lady taking her soul out for its last ainng on earth shows 
how lonely the soul of a woman can be as she lives her full 
woman’s life with a man, bearing his children, tending his 
place in society. It comes out at the end as a challenge to 
the romantic woman, and to all the women who long to 
be romantically satisfied. It questions the honesty of the 
woman who thinks there is no greater life for a woman 
than to live with a man and obey her racial instincts. It 
treats marriage as a burden laid upon women. It uncosers 
the awful nostalgia of a woman in search of herself, and 
unable to search very far on account of the restrictions of 
her marital situation. The woman is very old. All the 
illusions of love are gone, and all the illusions concerning 
the happiness of racial projection have sunk into fancies 
that are unreal. The man has gone ; the children have 
left her breast. She has had no life apart from them, and 
her soul must face its impending crisis alone. It is conscious 
of not hasing tended its own fibres. It is aware of having 
evaded itself in devotion to others. 

The story is the eternal tragedy of women handled with 
quizzical aloofness. It is a deft renunciation of an idea 
cherished through the ages by women, and deliberately 
publicized for them by men—that happiness for women 
consists in the laying down of the self in the race. What 
utter nonsense, the old lady says. She confesses bravely 
that the surrender is impossible—that the real truth about 
women is that biology possesses them before they have 
awakened spiritually to themselves, and that when they do 
wake it is too late because they are imprisoned by an iron 
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circumspect emotionalism. They watch carefully to see 

that toy do not get down deeply into 
current. They side-step biology in its ultimate law. Y 
are out to tend their own gardens and the men wbe» co 
to them come as men came to the ancient sophisticates. 

But they are further on than these women were. * or 
dealing ^vith themselves in the world of men, they have 
developed still fiirther the my stenous hidden sophisticated 
hands, and the fingers of these hands curl often m mm e- 
ments of delicious derision. Yes, they may ha\ e their 

men. Yes, they may have their careers. But above all they 

have themselves and the self-sufficiency of women when 
thev have tended their own gardens. 
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j * tut jrfTifSte K'autstc 

is given a discipline which makes certain her sustaine 

rlpsirr for the life of d> nun. # , 

d Feminism has provided for her by forcing open the pro- 

fessions of service for women, and the teaching and nursing 

and social service ranks have many women among them 

with a touch of the priestess in their faces. 

The Greeks provided for her in a legendary 
priestesses. And more than this, they used her strange 
temperament for the enlightenment of the race. 

The priestesses of Delphi, so far as we may gather from 
the fragmentary story of Greece, were women whose 
intuitive powers were developed to their highest possibility. 

It has been generally accepted that women as a whole 
are more intuitive than men, though why this should be so 
has had no explanation other than the worn-out theory that 
the intuitive senses develop when the conscious brain is not 
irritated too much by quantities of information. It was 
one of the arguments of the anti-feminists that scholastic 
study and prolonged vocational training for women in com¬ 
petition with men would ruin the intuitive faculty of women, 
and thereby incur grievous loss to the race. The answer 
of the feminists was that this was entirely suppositional, and 
that research showed no evidence of the intuition of women 


being allowed at any time or in any place to function for 
the benefit of the state. The counter answer to this was 
that the signs of the influence of women coming from their 
intuitive senses could not be traced ; that it was intangible ; 
yet a very definite force in society. There is no saying 
what was true. There was no need to attempt to decide 
what was true. The industrial change settled it for women, 
that, intuitive or not, they had to contribute to the work 
of the world, and time would tell whether or not intuition 
would fade under the pressure of competitive occupation. 

The Greeks evidently believed that life in the world did 
affect unfavourably the intuitive tendencies of women. 
For they protected their priestesses by enclosing them 
within a recognized order. In all probability the priestess, 
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like the nun, went through a disciplinary tot, and upon 
taking her vows was sworn into a life which stimulated the 

unknown senses. ... , , 

What the rule was concerning the sexual life of the 

priestesses is nowhere set down. There is not even a legen- 
? - r TVipv mav have been sacred courtesans. 

BuMf 1 seems unlikely in view of our knowledge that wanton 

living deadens the intuitive facul^. They may have b™ 
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a woman to whom this has happened goes through 

life she will do one of two things. She will turn to t e race 

in pity. Or she will retreat from it to think. 

The pitying priestess spends herself trying to mend the 

tom places in life. Human beings need her She nc% cr 
craves the needing of her own man as the helpmeet does. 
She never craves the needing of her own family as the 
matriarch does. She never builds an image around one 
mortal as the helpmeet does. Nor does she strive to organize 
the ways of other human beings as the matriarch docs. 
Her concern is altogether with the little balm she may pour 
upon the cuts and bruises. 

Such women arc always present when there is sickness 
or sorrow in small scale or big. It may only be flowers the 
priestess brings, or a portion of food. It may be a book, 
or only a visit. It may on the other hand be great service 
on national or international scale. It depends on her 
circumstance. Sometimes you see the priestesses working 
in offices in close association with men of high calibre. 
They do their work quietly. They never elbow their way. 
They never care unduly for their ow n success. They sense the 
need of their associates. Sometimes you sec them in the 


role of the wife. And even occasionally in the role of 
the mistress. Men depend upon them for their intuitive 
judgment, though often they are hardly aware of the depen¬ 
dence, so self-effacingly is the service given. They are women 
who see life as the substance of an immutable universal 
plan, and not piece by piece in relation to themselves. 
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They are always patient, and always understanding. As 
a rule they are distinctly impersonal, though they may 
conceivably give themselves into a personal intimate 
relationship ■with some man. If they do this it is never for 
their own benefit, but in the fulfilment of some need to 
which they respond. They are always ready to surrender 
the relationship. They subconsciously guard themselves 
against fixations in personal attachments. They do not 
reach out to fasten other human beings to themsel\ es. 
Neither do they ever care greatly about enhancing their 
own personalities. They rarely offer the wisdom they know, 
and onlv give it hesitatingly in response to much asking. 
They are always afraid of gaining control over the destiny 
of other beings. They remember the law of varying human 
experience. The world to the priestess is a place of suffer¬ 
ing, and the human beings she meets are sufferers in need 
of something she has to give, When the giving is no longer 
sought she moves on kindly-. There is always more and more 
need of her in more and more places and from more and 


more people. . . 

The thinking priestess is a woman who retires to discip¬ 
line herself. She looks upon the world as a sad planet in 
which people seek to control one another without first 
learning to control themselves. She is a hedonist in the 
spiritual sense of the word. She feels that she came herself 
to earthly experience for the sake of enriching her own 
spirit. She becomes an adept at minding her own business. 
What she knows she protects secretively. Often she will 
pose carefullv as some other kind of woman. She does not 
want the world around her to know that she is different. 
She is afraid of the group hatred of the lone one who is 
unlike the rest of them. Invariably, through much thinking, 
she is able to see all the sides of the human problem. She 
can never say that one point of view is altogether rig t. 
Therefore she is usually a woman of no fixed allegiance. 


She calls no person friend. 

She guards her associations circumspectly, and ei.en 
such relationships as she does admit she holds most of herself 
in reserve. For she is aware constantly of not being exac y 
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, Tiio fihr^s of her being become too acutely 

as other women. The fibres ot ner oci g 

sensitive to tolerate intimacy with any 
and even with these the door must be always open 
escape In such relationships as she does assume she takes 
a peculiar role. She interprets all that happens as hating 
some relation to the law of her own bang, that . , w hat 
done to her in injustice she interprets as a test to her 
spiritual fibre. She watches her own thoughts, she » 
her emotions, she watches her words and her actions. She 
looks upon the ordinary reaction of mortality as it expresses 
itself within her own self as unfinished unadult edges in 
her evolution. She is ashamed when she finds hersc t 
burning with resentment. She is appalled when she finds 
herself seething with jealousy. She expects more of hcrsell 
than this. She deals with her resentments and her jealousies 
by teaching herself that all things have their time and their 
place and all mortals their own experience. Gradually 
she becomes totally unresentful and completely fatalistic. 

Between the meditation and the drilling of herself, the 
thinking priestess develops her intuitive senses to a high 
degree of insight. She comprehends what goes on around 
her when she does come out among people. She is aware 
of their conscious thoughts. She is often aware of their 
subconscious processes. Sometimes she can trace the lines 
of their past experience. Sometimes she is vaguely aware 
of what is in store for them. She can feel the vibratory 
nature of a room when she enters. She can read the 
impressions people have left behind them. In a negative 
state she is a receiving station of mind. In a positive state 
she is herself so magnetized that she dominates the attention 
of people in any place she chooses to go. If she is wise 
she learns how to turn on and off the negative and positive 

states, and sedulously conceals from her fellows her “ second 
sight 


The great historic priestesses have been blends of the 

pitying and the meditative priestess, with the pity slightly 
in the ascendant. 

St. Joan was one o£ them. So was Florence Nightingale. 
So too was Mary Baker Eddy. And all women who have 
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had an idea which would if applied relieve the inner or 

outer suffering of humanity. ^ . 

The writing priestess is both pitying and meditative. 

The pity makes her want to give. The meditation makes 

her want to give in a form which is a peculiar form of giving, 

and that will not react upon her personality except to set 

her still further apart from the rest of humanity. 

The writing of the priestess is always close to being pure 

artistry. This is because the ear of the mystic is always 
highlV sensitive, and the sensitivity of the ear shows in 
awarLess of sound in language. This awareness dominates 

^P^Buckis 6 a veritable Goddess of Mercy from China_ 
She reaches out a thousand arms of pity to the ^omen of 
the world. Underneath the purity of her Enghsh hes the 
clangour of Chinese sounds. Her phrasing, taken thoug 
it is § from the phrasing of the Hebrew scriptures, has the 

stylized intonation of Chinese utterance. 

Pearl Buck is passionately and devoutly feminine. It 
as if the women of all ages, all races and all countries, took 
possession of her and poured through her all stored-up 
CSsh and racial patience. It sets the tone of the sacred 
Son to all her writing. She draws the women ofthe 
East and the West together in the bond of common wo 
hood The woman with the baby at her breast and in 
her heart the love of a man out of which she made the baby, 

k one woman the world over. , 

Th, Good Earth is about two peasant Chmese 
1 woman They laboured together in the fields, they 
endured poverty together. They endured famine together. 

C Lst beautiful. He wanted one of them for hmrf. 

He brought home a girl from a brothel. He could not help 
He brougn ^ starving for bea uty as he toiled 

not that he showed disrespect ,0 his «*■£££* 

her as the mother of his children. The wrfe dtd no. tak :« 
as disrespect. The man had not cast her off. And she knew 
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_, i_t_ Viari been good to her within 

her own lack o Accordance with his doctrines. Her 

hlS /7Tin the welfare of her children, who grew up and 
pnde lay in the w family in their own mdi- 

married and were a ere evenly and as fatalistically 

vHf way,. The story ‘"ly an rf . mpk 

“ S ,“7,o th“ eari and its reality. U wakens in .he 

rente strange feelings. Th “'heTnarm.ive 

** The simple 

details as th fields, labour to bear 

Mdren > h ' hun S er f<>r f °° d ' 

“"no Td^stePpS r^d human issues. There is no 
exaggeration tfone issue at the expense of the others. Her 
people live in China, and the atmosphere of China is all 
Thmit them They are Chinese. They endure what they 
have to endure with placid endurance. They hardly know 
they are enduring. It is life to endure. They never know 
that they have accomplished great hcrotsm They have 
just lived. She uses colour and line to produce a P lct “ r ' 
of a grade of living in the country she knows weU. But 
more than this, she uses flesh tones and bone lines to produce 

a picture that is a symbol of all living. 

Mrs. Buck took a similar theme and a similar manner 

of narration in The Mother. But more definitely than The 

Good Earth she makes it a woman’s story. It is about a 

woman’s long wait for the return of her husband, her 

patient long look down the road he had gone and on which 

he would return. 

The feeling of the waiting of women comes into the work 
of Pearl Buck over and over again. It is a sad and beautiful 
little melody in a minor key occurring and re-occurring. 
The woman waiting for the man to come to her ; the woman 
waiting for her child to be born, for it to learn to walk, for 
it to grow up ; the woman waiting for the man to return 
to her ; her long, long waiting through history for under¬ 
standing. 


R 
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The Mother is a simple story of womanhood in the peasant 
ranks of China. The man went away and the woman was 
left to till the fields and feed the children, one of whom is 
blind, and to provide for her mother-in-law. The neigh¬ 
bours wonder. She makes up a story. The man has gone 
away to earn money for her. She goes to great trouble to 
write herself letters that are to all enquirers letters from hum 
She even sends herself money. The story follows her 
descent into sin with the land agent, and the payment she 
makes for the sin, and it follows the spiritual graph of her 
gradual absorption in her motherhood. The children 
grew up; the old mother-in-law dies ; the children marry. 
The blind girl child goes to an unhappy life and dies. 
Something dies too in the mother. And all the while the 
man never returns. He has vanished from the life that 
knew him, and almost from the mind of the woman who 
lived with him. For a long time she waits for her son .to 
have children, and when at last her grandchild is placed 
in her arms, she knows that she has done her part. Lite 

will eo on. . , r 

Besides the novels, Pearl Buck has Witten a number of 

short stories which are collected in a volume called The 


The title story is about a woman in a class many strata 

above the peasant class. But this woman also waits. She 

has been given in marriage to an ambitious.young man who 
after his racial duty in the matter of children has been 
accomplished, goes out to foreign cmintne to study. Th 
wife waits at home for the return of her husband. But* he 
he comes everything is different. He has gone^modern. 
He does not want his wife. He wants a modem woman 
who can converse with him and understand his ideas and 
build with him into the fabric of new China. More th 
he wants his children to be reared, in the new concep¬ 
tion of things. He does not- think ^ 

brine them up. Her ideas are archaic. For him the sen 

effacing graciousness of the traditional Chinese woman 0 

caste if not beautiful. It is pathetic and 

* . __irp Inst imon nun. tier simple 
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worship of his masculine wisdom means nothing. She is 
not educated as he counts education. Therefore her admira¬ 
tion is not interesting flattery. It is merely the gesture that 
has been trained into her, the gesture of the Chinese wife 
of the old tradition. The wife realizes that her life is o\er. 
She kills herself. That was to her the way out and the 
solution of the tragedy—to remove herself that her husband 
might be free and that her children might take their places 
in the modern world. In the writing of this poignant story 
Pearl Buck tries gently to reconcile the reluctant past to 
the conquering present. The story shows the author a 
woman stricken with feeling over the resisting and pulling 
centripedal and centrifugal forces of history. She lays down 
her feeling simply and profoundly into her phrasing. It 
meets our feeling. The human heart, she is saying, is a 
universal heart, and the universal woman engrossed in her 
task of creating finds it hard to understand the restlessness 
of men, and in like manner the energetic adventurous 
universal man finds it hard to be patient with the fatalism 
of the creative woman. She feels for the poor, and the poor 
in China reach out in her stories to the poor everywhere 
else. China rousing itself from its centuries of fatalism 
appeals through her stories for the sympathy of the enter¬ 
prising West. 

The material in itself w as enough to leave its impression 
upon the sensitive reader, with the addition of her peculiar 
style the effect was overwhelming. In a time of sharply 
sophisticated writing a woman began to write after the 
manner of the Hebrew narrators. The English she used 
was the English of the King James Version of the scriptures. 
Her phrases had depth of tone ; sound was placed in con¬ 
junction with other sound in a way that produced a strange 
vibratory inflection. The gestures throughout were digni¬ 
fied. The meaning was spiritual. The human race in a time 
when it was the style among writers to mock and sniff was 
treated with simple grandeur. Those who read felt again 
the wonder they had felt years before when first they heard 
the scriptures read by their mothers. It brought them back 
to the mother and the mother’s faith, ft was a mother 
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i t p n( i brooding over China, though not 
speaking about Go d God . China, a land of 

making any o^Land was a land of mystery to the 

narrating Hebrews and 1 and men suffered for the 

ivomen suffered for their me , children were 

want of something more than they had, and 

born in the unchangmg -atn The brooch^^ 

suffering and the n and underneath was 

moved in a peculiar r the mysdc senS e of the reader 

a faint singing tone ’ from t he lips of a pnestess. 

hke the intonation of a p inability of the public, 

KadcUfle Hah is - ^ to hold more than ole tdea 
even of the rea mg p ’ b)ished The Well of Lonelmas, 

a a Ut a Lid her to be remembered in her own time only 

as a student of sexual inversion ^ 

of her prose was, book was banned in some 

of horror to her : xhc • f ra nk study of abnormality, 

places by opinion temhecL ^ & yaluable document set 

It refused to consi er nQt happen to be a valuable 

down in parable for ^; d , vch iatrically. It opens with 
document when con P . submit3 an artistic theory 

a curious error. 1 be wr her0 ine. She assumes 

concerning the pecu iar normal sexual 

that a girl child could be boro^ ^ desire 

plan because of the prenata girl %vou ld be bom 

out of the normal sexud filter, which is in no way 
for a son in preference to § ^ natural hang . 0 ver 

unflattering to a girl, bu p lenty G f male warriors, 

from the old tribalLnecesg "^ ded the traumatic 

shock findings of the j*£hiat ^ ^ k in bought she 
the sexual invert, or * s * of dram atically presentmg 

could see no way a PP ' T he heroine growls up 

shock in the course of her r> • $he come s to sexual 

longing to have been a boya^ ^ normal ma i e . s at trac- 

doTto'the female The tragedy goes on from there. 
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But she did manage to get over one documentary contri¬ 
bution—that the whole problem of Lesbianism needs to be 
considered coolly and jusdy in relation to the present doings 

of women in the world. _ 

There is an astonishing amount of it, both actual and 

implied. 

Lesbianism has infinitely more facets of expression than 
the actual sexual taste of certain definitely inverted women 
who wear suits and collars and ties, for little very feminine 
fairies. It may be found later, when the subject has been 
tackled by experts, that every aggressive woman playing 
the man, whether in an apparently normal taste for dominat¬ 
ing a weak man, which implies a desire to put men in the 
position of women, or in a tendency, not so normal, to prefer 
the society of women to that of men, is exhibiting latent 
Lesbianism. It might even be found that an extraordinary 
number of successful women are implicitly, if not actually, 
Lesbian. It just might happen that a careful organization 
of the subject conducted after the gathering in of honest 
data would uncover astonishing facts about the so-called 
new woman. It is just possible that it might be discovered 
that the whole feminist enterprise as it manifests itself in 
this age is to a large extent the result of a sudden sub¬ 
conscious determination on the part of the Lesbian popula¬ 
tion to assert itself. 

The Lesbian we know now is a woman svho, through some 
early shock, developed a distinct distaste for the feminine 
role towards men. She sets up in defence a psychological 
process which leads her in its culmination to avoid the 
engulfment of herself in the biological consummation of 
women. She subconsciously refuses to hand herself over 
as a vessel to the race, and nature takes it out on her by 
twisting its plan and producing a woman with an attraction 
to other women. If she likes women she will dislike men, 
and that dislike will save her from the biological consumma¬ 
tion of women. Subconsciously she is aware of shame. So 
she makes a tremendous effort upon a mental or artistic 
or professional plane to show that she is not less than the 
normal woman but more. It drives her to achievement. 
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In a sense it saves her tor -Uevernent^e «««a 

the golden J of su ecess. She never sees 

woman m her run tor t g engrosses the normal 

the golden apple of the a y off &c mck which 

woman that it takes her as a rule g 

leads to success in the wor • indicate an almost 

The novels of women at this penoa ^ ^ 

general impatience m women w ^ almost unanimous 

as a whole tocorateaj ^ re i ati onship are 

u"tory and -ads^ng -sornen. ^ 

oHhe inabiUty of 4e new woman .o«te^ ^ ^ 

role of women towards m , ^ ^ new woman. There 

TonZl exceptions to titis among the women novehs<s, 

the penod of femmis . gcted from men some 

took men as they ' ver ^> , ^le r0 mantic relation 

it £ rlhTrt; £ at that. The new 

and towards the race. ^ 

woman is not content to let i g • n ^ ^ the main not 

The new woman who takes resentfully 

romanticizing her relaUoMo men. She^m^ ^ rf 

trSea^r^rnU options, bn.it non 

,he i,t°just a p®ible“that there » 

resentment having come actual Lesbianism. 

of the day to the mfection ^at men are poor lov*s. 
The Lesbian always m resent f u Uy may have no idea 

that they have gathered ^ gathered them in. 

inverted women, and ^ flourishing in either its impb- 
Lesbianism is adnu V • ^ large number o 


women. 
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Whether the largeness of the number is to ^ 
for by the world shock sustained by the war and post-war 
generation of women, and the sickening of the civilized 
mind against the animality of wax, and consequently aga.nst 
all other phases of animality, is a subject for thought. 

This is a period of high nervous intellectuality, following 


In periods of high nervous intellectuality Lesbianism and 
its masculine counterpart appear. Whether this is due to 
the effort of the intellect to lift itself above the animal body, 
or whether it is merely a sign of the devitalizing of the 
emotional nature following a great war, is a problem that 
has to be left. It might be that inversion has always been 
innate in certain of the population, and is only acknowledged 
on a large scale in such periods as those following a great 
war, because large scale killing demands from nature some 
compensatory effort to balance sexual manifestation, or 
because war, by its very terror, awakens in the race its 
submerged courage, and thus leads people in the aftermath 
of the excitement of bravery to admit what under other 

circumstances they would not have admitted. 

Whatever the suppositional cause, the second and third 
decades of the twentieth century have produced a body 
of fiction by women which seems to regard the historic 
position of men in the race as being decidedly over¬ 
estimated. It is interesting because so far as we know to 
the contrary this opinion is being set down for the first 
time in history. The first point is—is it an innate opinion 
of women—or is it a period opinion ? And this has to be 
left unsolved. 

And the second point is—how likely is it to be an opinion 
insinuated into the thinking of normal women by abnormal 
women and their thinking ? And this also has to be left 
unsolved. 


Radclyffe Hall suggests without actually declaring it that 
the women of the Lesbian group with which she deals in one 
section of the book are women of out-and-out muscularity 
of brain. It leaves the reader with still another question in 
mind, and that is the possibility of mental muscularity 
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j p £ n ;tp amount of masculine content m 

pre-supposmg a definite^ ^ ^ 

woman who uses 

a woman ; an t e c ° ro _ CO mplishment becomes more 
her brain in the strugg And t ^at question also has 

?o n beTdl unanssvered^nasmuch‘as the history of feminism 
15 \part°altogefber from its^vchiatric implication^ The 

somewhat amdar * ^ inversion in all its vana- 

tragedies. The G ' i t dr amatic substance. The Greeks 

,„e able .0 which 

mission of P« to to 

oofJ ****** TavffhaSt 

for pity and for understanding » ^ tQ ^ may 

having only just begun t0 _ h slight is the glandular 
in a relatively short time realue how^ £ ^ ^ 

dominance one v>a) or it is disturbed, 

dominance in a human being our apathy. 

Her herome she itv that goes out to all 

The pity note m bv re£on of biological accident, 

creatures ssho are n uarta ke of normal experience, 

lire is pita' also for *e race sahjeh, too g^ ^ 

of the abnormal, punishes ^ otVl ,. r than racial, 

lose valuable services m f ^ j, peculiarity, 

She believes that the inverts, became ^ , 0 c F ontinue it . 

have something else to 0 0 nerves— the nerves that 

She stresses their acutely soi»oven Raddyff( . Hall 

always go with ton e. Her phrasing 

writes with mystical sens ’■ , a then sounds 

shows it. Her words are potdmvn mr means a 

set against other sounds. She produces ) 

disturbing emotional effect. cotnme nt upon the 

The importance of her ■ i inasmuch „ mver- 

situation of the invert h« m can at least be 

sion, by reason of its distoru 
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• 1 v. irl tn hf* a nervous disorder, the invert should 

excitement coming from the kmeuc r«p ^ 

human fabric to change. It can be drawn , 

that only the highly sensitive members of society take shoe 

and thatTthe long run it it only the highly sensitive who 
are in the spiritual sense valuable. The race goes on. The 
normal people see to that. But art and religion and thought 
and science have always been maintained in the r y 
the variously abnormal, and meanwhile they suffer tortures 
through being unable to adjust themselves to normality. 

The priestess tone in Radclyffe Hall developed through 
the tone of the invert. She comments in her story upon the 
attraction of the invert to religion, and that very comment 
in itself suggests a world of enquiry' concerning the old 
historic orders of the priestesses and concerning the priestess 
temperament itself. It may be that the attraction of any 
young girl to any order of the priesthood, implied or actual, 
presupposes inversion certainly to the extent of a marked 
sh rinkin g from normal experience. Radclyffe Hall fulfilled 
the essentials of her priesthood when she wrote The 11 ell 
of Loneliness. She showed the invert striving to find recon¬ 
ciliation to her fate. She pleaded with the world to show 
some understanding and patience and sympathy when deal- 
ing with its inverts. 

The Master of the House portrays a man so enamoured with 
Christ that he himself partakes of Christ’s earthly experience 
even to the extent of suffering upon a cross during the war. 
It is a study which goes into the phenomena of the stigmata 
and the indrawing of the personality'. It is a purely mystical 
presentation of the idea that what we love, we are. The 
hero, loving Christ, becomes step by step a Christ. This is 
the intangible law behind the symbol of the sacrament. 

The Master of the House , like The Well of Loneliness , deals 
with inversion. While the heroine in the one book lives the 
life of a man within the body of a woman, the man in the 
other book lives the life of a Christ within the bodv of a 
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mortal. Neither of them have any concern with normal 
experience. They should be kept together and read 
together. They are part of the same mysterious saga. 
Neither of the people told of can help themselves. Some 
process was started in their lives which had to be fulfilled 
in crucifixion. Radclyffe Hall in her studies has come to 
the edge of something that is not as yet comprehended. 
She puts her observations into parables because parab es 
suggest rather than proclaim. These things happen, she 
believes. A woman gets tangled biologically with the being 
of a man, and maybe also spiritually. She loves women 
instead of men. A man gets attached spiritually to the being 
of a Master, and maybe also biologically. He loves man¬ 
kind instead of an individual. The woman begins to look 
like a man. She wears the clothes of a man. She acts h e 

a man. The man begins to look like the Master. He wears 

in his flesh the marks of the Master’s suffering He^ takes 
it upon himself to live in his mortal flesh the hfe of the Master. 
Both of them are under some impulse neither they nor 
anyone else can understand. Yet both are sane; an 
both in their way are great. The woman was grea 

artistically ; the man was great in spirit. 

The work of Radclyffe Hall, including these two books 

and two others which also touch upon the spiritual mystery, 

Saturday's Child and Adam's Breed, is serious, profound and 

beautiful work, in no way doctrinaire, yet thorougMy 

indoctrinated. It seems to have nothing to do with the 

modern Western world and the flair of that world for the 

nonchalant, the bizarre and the funny. ^ has noffung^t 
do with Victorian sentiment. It has nothing to do with 

Elizabethan delight in living ; neither is* it anyt 
do with eighteenth century sophistication nor yet: a^ttung 

"webb, who U .he grea.es. of .he — ^ 
writing in English, began as a poet. The ry 
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development is told by Thomas Moult in his fine study of 
her life and work. 

She was a Shropshire lass, bom in 1881, and dying pre¬ 
maturely in 1927 of pernicious anaemia induced by a 

glandular disturbance. 

Her name was Gladys Mary Meredith. On her father’s 
side she was of Welsh ancestry. Her mother belonged to 
the Scott family of Edinburgh, distantly related to the family 
which had produced Sir Walter Scott. Which means that 
there was a large amount of the Celt in her racial composi¬ 
tion. And further means a tendency towards mysticism, 
it being almost native to the Celtic imagination. 

The tendency in her case was increased by constitutional 
delicacy. The glandular disorganization showed itself 
when she was twenty years old. And she struggled the rest 
of her life with sickness and fatigue. The first round with 
the trouble laid her out for a long time. She learned then 
intimacy with death, and felt the awful surprise of the 
spirit at the helplessness of the body. She reached out 
eagerly for compensation. She found it in meditation upon 
the life that went on within her without much co-operation 
from the body, and upon the still greater life that was life 
before she had been, and would still be life when she had 
gone. She forced herself into communication with that 
life, and put down what came to her in verse, and then in 
prose essays and finally in fiction. 

When she was in her early thirties she married Mr. H. B. L. 
Webb, a schoolmaster. It was a happy marriage, though 
there were no children, and in spite of very little money 
and the poor health of the wife. Marriage was the link she 
needed for the realization of her mysticism in human 
experience, and it was not until she was married that she 

WTOte fiction. 


There was something about Mary Webb that was like 
Emily Bronte. She was shy in ordinary social ways. The 
rich and the powerful failed to stir her. To the poor and 
the lowly she responded. When she was well she visited 
the aged and the needy. She read to those who could not 
read. She gave generously from her own slender resources 
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of vitality and money. Like Emily Bronte she needed a 
lot of solitude and cared very little for her appearance. 
Like Emily Bronte she craved always for her own country. 
She was homesick away from Shropshire. It seemed as if 
she had to have the influence upon her of the place of her 
first mystical impressions. She could write as she wanted 
to write nowhere else. She differed from Emily Bronte in 


that she definitely cared about the publication of her work. 
She felt it acutely when reviewers and readers did not see 
what she was doing. She was ecstatically happy when 
she received praise from discerning people. She differed 
again from Emily Bronte in that she could enjoy society. 
She liked going to literary gatherings now and then. How¬ 
ever, a little of it went a long way with her. She could 
never for any length of time do without solitude and the 
familiar places of Shropshire. But most of all she resembled 
the mystic of the moors in her recoil from cruelty’ in any 
form. She hated the hunt. She felt the agony of the poor 
puzzled fox, and more than this, she felt in her fibres what 
hunting did to those who took part in it, reducing them in 
a moment to creatures of one horrible instinct the instinct 
of the killer. She hated injustice. That was at the basis 
of her reaction to hunting. There was no need to kill the 
fox. The fox was not over-running an estate, and the 
hunters were not in need of food, or of fur to protect them¬ 
selves against the cold. She hated persecution in any form 
and the preying of the sophisticated upon the innocent and 
of the ignorant upon the wise. She hated war. She began 
her first novel in the first year of the war. It was the creative 
gesture of a woman determined to save something during 

a time when destruction was upon her world. 

Thomas Moult in his study shows how she developed 
novel by novel. The Golden Arrow, Gone to Earth, The House 
in Dormer Forest, until she came to her great book, P rec ™“ s 
Bane , the meaning of which is The Sweet in Much Bitter. The 
first novels were in his estimation means of tumng her 
instrument, and she gathered all her force and all _her mes¬ 
sage into one glorious whole when she wrote Precious Bane. 

Precious Bane is the story of a girl, Prue Sarn, who is 
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marked by a hare-lip. In scarring the face of her heroine 
Mary Webb followed a mystic principle. The human being 
who becomes a mystic is always handicapped in some 
measure. He is low bom, love bom, or deprived of some one 
of his senses, so that never upon the path of experience can 
he be led away from his mystical destiny by the approval 
of the pack. He is one set apart, the child of God with 
knowledge of God. This is the fact which causes the 
psycho-analyst to trace all manifestations of mysticism back 
to a human lack, and to a fear of the pack induced by a 
difference and a failure. There is only God who under¬ 
stands, and to God the marred one turns for safety. 

The story is set historically in a period when a hare-lip 
is interpreted by the country-folk as a sign of the witch, and 
Prue Sam knows fear from the beginning of her individual 
consciousness. No man will ever want her in marriage ; 
people will always watch her suspiciously ; her family will 
always consider her dubiously. 

Out of the fire of her sorrow and out of the w r ash of her 


sensitive inner life she emerges a sparkling white spirit, 
and the author sets her, a symbol of spirituality, against a 
black background of materialism and sin. The story is 
told almost allegorically in the first person. Prue narrates 
her own experience with simplicity and grace. And never 


once did Mary ^ebb slip technically in her use of the 
difficult technique of the first person singular narrative. 
The story is fulfilled with consistent plausibility. 

Prue Sam lives with her parents and her brother in an 

old house. Mary Webb over and over again set her people 

against the foreboding background of houses that contained 

evil in themselves. The house pressed itself dowm with all 

its stored-up bitterness upon the fate of its tenants. But 

it was foiled by the presence of the bright spirit, Prue, and 

her discovery within it of a sanctuary in w'hich no evil 

was There was an unused attic in which the apples 

mellowed, and where the Weaver when he came did his 

weaving. It was a place unsullied by human spite, and to 

it Prue went for her meditation, and there she realized the 
awakening of her spiritual sense 
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Old Sam the father dies in a storm of anger at his son. 
Voting Sarn bargains with his mother for the possession of 
the place. He will be the sin-eater for his father if she 
will give him the house and its land. Sin-eating was an 
old custom of speeding on the dead and loosening them 
from an earth-bound tendency by acceptance on the part 
of a mortal still living of the sms and their consequences 
left behind by the dead. Young Sarn. by the very fact of 
tving this ritual to a bargain gainful to hirmelf. put himself 
in league with the devil. As'the story progresses he becomes 
more and more tangled with the notion of material ;uccess, 
until he will do anything to accomplish his own will to 
power, hie forces Prue to work in the fields with him. 
He forces his ageing mother to over-work in the house. 
When she sickens he arranges for her an overdose of fox¬ 
glove tea. but sees that somebody else administers it. He 
will have nobody around him who slows up the course 
of his purpose. He had a chance to reconsider. Love of 
a girl brought him to the spiritual crossroad. But blended 
with the love between him and Jancis was the hatred of 
her father for Sarn. This hatred dominates. Jancis and 
Sarn are married in reality, but not by the preacher. The 
father of Jancis burns Sarn's crop in revenge. Sarn repu¬ 
diates Jancis, but later she returns to Sarn with her babv. 
When he refuses to acknowledge her. she drowns herself 
and the baby. Sarn is haunted by her and drowns himself. 
The people of the place blame all these deaths upon the 
hare-lip girl, and are on the point of drowning her for 

witchcraft when she is saved by the W caver. 

Vaimt the one storv of darkness and sin and tragedy 
another stow of light is set. Prue had met the Weaver at 
the love spinning for Jancis. She recognizes him instant!} 
a< her love. All her spirit goes out to him in worship. He 
L the Master of her being. She saves him when the people 
turn upon him because he has interfered with their sport 
of bull-baiting. She writes him love letters though they are 
to all intents the letters she writes for her brother to»Jancis. 
Tanch she knows will take them to the Weaver to be read 
to her. The Weaver lives in her heart, though she ne\er 
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believes that he could love a woman with a hare-lip. The 
body of Prue was light and beautifully formed—the shape 
of a fairy—and once she had done a fearsome thing and the 
Weaver had seen that body. The queer old father of Jancis 
posed in the district as a magician. He could, he said, 
summon the body of Venus out of a bottle. He commanded 
Jancis to be Venus and come up out of a trap-door for the 
entertainment of the young Squire. Jancis was afraid. 
Sam, she told Prue, would disown her if another man saw 
her. So Prue was Venus that night, and in the darkened 
room the Weaver sat with the young Squire, and saw how 
like a pearl the skin of the girl was, and how exquisite the 
shape of her was. Being an observant man, he knew whose 
form it was he had seen. What with the memory of that 
night, with the lovely words of her letters, and with her 
rush to save him regardless of her own safety, and a few 
conversations, the Weaver came to realize the sweetness 
of the woman that w as Prue Sam. The love betw een them 
lived unseen but felt, and it threw a mantle of charity over 
the mind of Prue as she played her part in the destinies of 
those under compact with sin. 

The story is w r oven in between darkness and light. The 

gentle mind of Prue takes pleasure in the rural life in 

which she is placed. She revels in the beauty of the natural 

world. She revels in the peace of a simple life. The fire 

by night, the purring of the pussy cat, the coming of the 

sun, the sheen of the dew on the grass, the gold of the grain. 

Again and again she returns to the mystery of life itself. 

The struggle of the dragon fly to get out of its chrysalis 

suggests to her the struggle of the spirit to reach God. The 

hum of the bees suggests to her the cosmic hum of the worlds 

as they obey their Maker ; the fragrance of the ripening 

apples suggests the fragrance of the universal spiritual 
substance. 

The girl seeks with her mystic senses for the Master. To 
a nun it would have been the Crucified. To Prue in her 
simplicity it was a man who came and was known in the 
community as the Weaver. He would have none of the 
sumptuous females around. He sees the white shine of 
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Prue, and when he does the spiritual story is linked with 
human romance. The Weaver is moulded in the design 
of a Master. He suffers persecution. This blended the 
mysticism and the femininity of Mary Webb. It was another 
version of the age-old Messianic dream of a woman—to hold 
Christ in her arms, to weep at his agony, to be the first m 
the garden upon his re-appearance. So strong is the 
Messianic passion expressed by Mary Webb in the faultless 
Weaver that the reader pauses to wonder, with admitted 
blasphemy, if perchance the whole Christ story could have 
come out of a woman’s great Messianic hunger—or if m 
its symbolic drama it explained to women the search tor 
something in a man to worship, and to save in its remnant 
of legend after the world had done its worst with him. Ur 
maybe, putting aside the blasphemy, the great story has 
so dominated the emotionalism of women that they seek 
Christ in their lovers, and maybe set up the Chnst image 
within the lover’s image, and by holding tenaciously to that 
image do bring something incredibly healing to the pain 


The young Prue, conscious of the Weaver when he came 
into a room, and hiding her stricken face so that he might 
not see it, writing him letters, pouring out her adoration m 
the relief of phrasing, humbly grateful when he came her 
way, symbolizes once and for all the woman s comciousno* 
of herself as marked through the very profundity ofher 

sexual functioning by what seems to be ^ burdened fate. 

This is the priestess point of view, that the m 
biologically, that the woman, doomed to bear the burden 

of life, loves the man yearningly and wistfully 

. 1 _J _1 hpr love for him reconciles herseli 


‘° AiTthls is pressed into the simple story of tragedy andI love 
and spiritual communion set in the archaic life of smaU 

community. The story is slightly unreal considered ^a 

modem sense, and yet in spite of the 

warm. The warmth shows”' ^T^ople around the 
pnno^alst'w&Hy attract. The humanity shows 
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in the romantic ending. Had Mary \V ebb followed her 
spiritual drama through, she would have let Prue die a 
victim of group fear. That she did not was a priestess 
gesture—she wanted to give to the mortal Prue what she 

desired. 

Precious Bane is a beautiful story. The style of the writer 
is immaculate. There is music in every phrase. There is 
drama in every situation. There is rich fullness of body in 
the characterization of everybody in the story except Prue 
and the Weaver. They are spiritualized creatures wander¬ 
ing for a time among mortals. They are creations of Mary 
Webb’s imagination ; Prue is her own imaginative self, 
and the Weaver is the fine drawing of the spiritual woman’s 
dream of a man. The other people she took straight from 
the countryside. She had seen them. She had talked to them. 
She had lived among them. And apart from all this 
excellence of pure fiction in the story, it is a record set 


down in a form akin to allegory of stations in the spiritual 
progression of a soul. It presents through the story of Prue 
and her blemished face the story of the enlightened spirit 
lifting itself up after its bruising, and gradually becoming 
aware of its mission, seeing itself in symbolized relation to 
other human beings. The spirit takes its hurt and is recon¬ 


ciled. No longer does it shrink. It comes forward to give, 
and to five again and again, and in the giving the hurt is 
resolved into a blessing. This, when it is followed through, 
is what turns a woman into a priestess. And also what 
makes her put down in narrative form the feeling she has 
for humanity. When she writes verse it is the feeling of 
God that goes into metrical pattern. When she writes 
essays it is something of the disciplining she has given 
herself that puts itself into thought in prose. But when 
she turns to the race to give, she uses, as all the great 
mystics have used, the fight veiling of the parable. It is 
truth as she has received it set down in symbols that are 
amiliar, love and hate, birth and death, struggle and sub- 
mission, and all the interplay of human beings individualized. 

I his she can do because, as Mary Webb herself said, it 
is the saint who understands sin ; it is the mystic and not 
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[he sensualist who understands human love ; it is the “ dove 
woman ” and not the sophisticate who understands sex ; 
it is the priestess and not the matriarch who understands 
motherhood. The mvstic in Man' Webb’s mind was the 
final reconciler of life, for all others in their interpretation 
left it half-told for lack of awareness of " the sweet in much 
bitter ’’ and “ the glory from the other side of silence . 



And in the Remnant 


Katherine Mansfield Clemence Dane 

Willa Cat her Virginia Woolf 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


T 


is not normally the temperament of women. 

A normal woman, either in ancient times, or modern, 
is a still deep sexual being. She is a biological force under 
a compelling instinct to find a safe place to lay her babes, 
and before that she is in subconscious search for a man 
who will give her the babes and help her to find a place to 
lay them. 

The literary temperament is a baffling, elusive kinetic 
force which finds no peace anywhere, and is content 
nowhere. It feels a strange momentary pleasure in the 
creation of mood in the sound and the colour and the 
meaning of words and their form in phrasing. It goes its 
own peculiar way through life, leaving broken experience 
behind it, and the wrecks of relationships that will not suit 
its volatile need. The litterateur, like the artist, the musi¬ 
cian and the thinker, is a creative explorer of living, and 

when one place is explored and a record made of it, another 
place has to be explored. 

How can these two go together ? 

When a young woman takes to writing it is because 

something has hurt her as a woman, and she tries to escape 
the late of womanhood. r 

This may also be true of the young man who takes to 
writing, bu t there is a great difference. He has nothing 

fundamentally from which to escape. It is true that some 
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ispect of the world around him may ha\ e hurt him. and 
re may feel the need to create for himself a world which 
vill be better than the world he has experienced, or he may 
eel a need to make fun of the world, or to protest against 
x by drawing it as he has seen it. It is true also that gradu¬ 
ally a' he learns to write he may become so completely 
overpowered by the creative forces he has set working within 
himself that he lives entirely for them. But in living for 
them he is not going very much against the currents of his 
nature in their fundamental expression.^ To go from 
experience to experience for the sake of savouring and 
recording experience is not alien to his original masculinity. 
For men, if we are to judge by their. tendencies^ when 
undisciplined bv the restraints of domesticity under Western 
civilization, were fashioned for the purpose of wandenng 
from place to place and from experience to experience. 

It is onlv the holding need of a woman attached to him, 
or some 'acquired sense of economic duty, which keeps a 
man still in one place, or fastened to one evoking experience 
It is just possible that it is because men have been held sull 
against their original instincts that they take so quic ' }, ~o 
biindlv and so zestfully to war. For wars means change 
and movement and exploration of a kind. And men t -e 

to them generation upon generation. 

It has been seen in the lives of the historic women writers 

that all of them were hurt as women one way or another. 
Thev were not all of them plain women. Man- \\ olhtone- 
craft was handsome, jane Austen teas actually pretty. 
Emilv Bronte was interesting in appearance, an o 

Eliot' and Olive Schreiner were both of them du>tur in «. • 
full of personalkv. They were all, however, m some definite 

wav decidedly out of the ordinary. And in th ? ' ™‘ V ^ 
in all time it wa* the average sweet little girl who re 
the attention of the little boys, and upon whom parent, 
and relatives and probably teachers impressed nouon of 
desirability. The little girl who ^as different a. ^ 
Eliot pkiinlv showed in the ston of kmgg 1 1 

bothered continually by the implied, if not always aouah 
criticism of her elders and her contemporaries, and this 
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spite of the fact that her very difference was a quality likely 
in her maturity to make her distinguished. But traumatic 
shocks, as we know now, have slight relation to any actual 
reality, and a sense of inferiority may be developed entirely 
unrelated to any actual inferiority. More than this, the 
slightest degree of unusual quality in a child induces a 
sensitiveness highly susceptible to wounding by the pack. 
The young girl who is thus wounded subconsciously seeks 
relief in a world of her own creating, and in some cases 
this leads to writing. And in some cases the relief is so 
effective that nothing would make the girl give up her 
writing. 

It may be that the young man who takes to writing has 
also at some time been hurt as a man and thereupon sub¬ 
consciously sets about a compensatory activity which will 
distinguish him. But there is a great difference. What he 
does to make himself different actually does distinguish him 
biologically as well as intellectually. It adds to his sexual 
appeal. He becomes attractive to women because he is 
different. He is something worthy of their game. For the 
illusion of success is there, or at least its making. No woman 
sees him as having anything about him to prevent him from 
becoming her mate if she decides upon him. And most 
women considering him are inclined to consider as an added 
asset their own possible part in helping him to attain his 
place in the literary, which is to them the success, world. 
Subconsciously they estimate him as being good with his 
distinguished elements for the making of babes if he can 
be steered into success which will ensure safe-keeping for 
the babes. He may go on being possessed by his need for 
expression and distinction. A woman may still possess him, 
and the more elusive he is of possession the greater will his 
erotic value be to her, and the harder she will work to get 
him, and having got him, to hold him. There is only this 
to add, that the stronger the need in him for distinction 
the less likely is he to allow himself to be got, or, having 
been got, to be held in perpetuity. For as literature advances 
upon him he will find that people and things can only 
remain real to him until they are written down. 
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But in spite of this elusiveness, he can still come down, as 
no less a writer than Branch Cabell has pointed out, hungry 
and amorous, and find some woman waiting to feed him 
and love him, and regretfully allow him to return to his 
writing when the mood returns to him to write. 

It is not so with a woman, though there are women 

writing who declare that it is so with them. 

Writing is a vocation involving a long, hard novitiate, 
and the woman who enters it cannot come out hungry and 
amorous and find some man ready to serve her. If she does 
find a man, it is not likely by the rules of her nature that 
she will return, at least not in the fullness of her being, to 
her writing. Why should she ? She has achieved the result 
for which subconsciously she w r as seeking when she first 
started to distinguish herself in a world of her own making. 
If, through vanity, through habit, or through economic 
necessity, she does return, it is likely to be only with a frac¬ 
tion of herself. In the general normal case she will not be 
likely to return at all, if her life with the man is m every 
way satisfying and is a full woman’s life, including child¬ 
bearing and child-rearing and the duties of home-making. 
She will return, it can be said more or less safely, only it 
the man by reason of his circumstance cannot give her the 
full experience of love and of marriage and economic 
security. This does not mean that she will not write at 
all It means that she will not be in the state of living for 
the sake of writing, which state is almost absolute to good 


"Th^young virgin is a being in a condition of suspended 
waiting. Because of her womb, if she is normal sexually, 
she is biologically holding herself in waiting for her man 
and her children. What she does in an art or a profess o 
is a way of putting in time, or a way of atoning to time for 
her searching, or a way of enhancing herself. Tins is deakng 
with the woman biologically and not intellectually. There 
may be a thousand more or less intellectual reasons which 

mention the economic reason. But biologically it » «£» 
that the more furiously a young woman works, the m 
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likely is it to be true that she is subconsciously dealing with 
time, or with ornament for herself. She thinks and she 
hopes, subconsciously, that the time will be short and the 
ornament effective, and the greater the necessity then to 
do what she has set out to do with speed and with result. 
Because of this under-implication of waiting, she hardly 
ever goes out in search of material. She takes what lies 
around her. Or, discarding what lies around her, she pulls 
at her imagination and produces a world such as she would 
like herself to be in. If, discarding both of these, she forces 
herself out into experience in the manner approaching the 
manner of a young man in search of material, she does it 
against the censure of some law in herself. Always she 
strains against a dictum, “ I must not do this ”. She is 
psychologically in the subconscious condition of the preg¬ 
nant woman. If she does this it will affect the baby ; if 
she gets into that it will disturb the baby. She has an 
inevitable deep subconscious sense if she is normal of having 
to save herself for the race, and it is always a restraining 
element interfering with her own individuality. It makes 
her a racial vessel. If, through an iron will to accomplish, 
or through an abnormal will to ignore the baby and the 
racial destiny of women, she can break through this restraint, 
its fragments when breaking are likely to pierce her own 
nervous system. She will wonder what it is that ails her. 
She will curse the caution that shadows her leaps into 
experience. She will be bothered by regrets. She may try 
very hard to shake off the racial attitude innate to her, but 
she will have a difficult time doing it. 

If she persuades herself that she has the experimental 
way with experience, and, for the sake of experience, lives 
with a man, either secredy or openly, she finds herself 
contending, in spite of her carefully controlled attitude, 
with the terrifying emotions produced by the sex relation¬ 
ship. Before she knows it she is into it much deeper than 
she anticipated. All her sense of art is transferred imper¬ 
ceptibly and almost without volition on her part from 
writing to femininity. While she may persuade herself that 
she is living with a man as an experiment in the primary 
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source of fiction, she will eventually and inevitably not feel 
her experience quite so scientifically. Nature did not 
organize her for emotional nonchalance. Emotional non¬ 
chalance is the particularly acquired psychic preventative 
of the courtesan. Its technique demands specialized train¬ 
ing and application. It does not come easily to the normal 
woman. A young girl playing with the idea of emotional 
nonchalance finds it quickly eluding her at the first onset 
of actual experience of sex. The normal woman, and even 
the woman with courtesan tendencies, finds sexual experi¬ 
ence not conducive to the solitary and arduous labour of 
the mind necessary to writing. Living with a man she will, 
if she is even tentatively happy, find herself tending not to 
think, but to dream, to dance and to sing and to play, and 
none of these with the determined intensity of histrionic 
effort, but spontaneously because the deeps of fulfilment in 
her are stirred, or at least are beg innin g to be stirred. At 
the start of love she will think of clothes with which to 
enhance herself physically for her mam, and of what to do 
with her hair and her skin and her figure. She will not 
listen for a voice within her but for his voice on the tele¬ 
phone. She will not think of stories to write, but of letters 
to him, or of phrases to say to him in whispers. As love 
moves on from its start to its full current within her she will 
not continue to plan success for herself, but for him, and for 
the children she will find herself desiring, if they are not 
already with her. She will only turn back to her. writing 
if for some reason no babies can be bora to her, or if there 
happens to be a situation between them which prevents 
her active woman’s participation in his career, or if on some 
account the man keeps her in a state of uncertain tension 

concerning himself. 

None of this applies to the elderly woman, to the wholly 
or partially frigid woman, or to such women in whom here¬ 
ditary or environmental influence has produced the tem¬ 
peramental proclivities of the courtesan. Nor does it apply 
to the rare case of the woman whose will to accomplish is 
strong enough to dictate to the biological depths of her. 

E limin ating such women, it may be said with security 
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that it is always tragedy in one form or another which sends 
a young woman to writing. It should also be said that 
there are cases in which the woman herself is not always 
consciously aware of the tragedy. For to be fully aware of 
sorrow one must have known joy. And to be fully aware 
of lack one has to have known fullness. Yet both sorrow 
and lack can be present, and produce an effect upon the 
subconscious mind without registering themselves as such 
upon the conscious mind. 

It may also be said with security that it is a hovering 
sense of tragedy which keeps a mature woman writing. 
She knows that she must save a remnant out of her experience 
for the comforting of herself. 

She is a woman who in the midst of love remembers the 
sorrow that always in some form and at some time finds 
love, and who thinks in the arms of a man of the time when 
she will not be in his arms, and so works in those days at 
the perfecting of a technique in order that in other days 
she will have something to contain her in her sorrow. 

The normal woman in her first love never does this, and 
never realizes the impermanency of emotion. If she thin ks 
at all of tragedy coming to her love, she thinks that far 
rather would she be dead than safe with something to 
sustain her through it. 

Even with tragedy the normal woman does not write 

easily, no matter how ready her technique may be. It is 

like writing in the presence of the dead, and it is a woman’s 

nature to weep beside the dead, or to do the little thin gs 

that help to hide death. When she writes it is because she 

is driven by a need to save from her experience the remnant 
of it. 

Writing then is a kind of spiritual exercise to her. It is a 
schooling which enables her to enter willingly into experi¬ 
ence for the sake of what she may be able to salvage from 
it. It is a discipline which trains her to look quietly back 
upon what has happened to her, and to look quietly around 
her for the sake of balancing against the experience of others 
her own experience. Setting down experience is laying out 
its pattern, and laying out its pattern is often the solution 
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of suffering. It gives to the spirit the detachment which 
brings peace in the midst of attachment. Romance to such 
a woman becomes something which remains in her own 
giving and her own making. It is a quality emanating 
from her own spirit, and what she puts down upon paper 
is the residue of understanding proceeding from the human 
relationships of her life. 

The artists among women have let themselves down into 
the passion of living, and have brought out from their own 
passion the wisdom which is the remnant. The things that 
matter to other women never matter very much to them, 
and in another sense matter much more. They see romance 
as the giving of romance. This heightens and at the same 
time lowers its hold upon them. They see motherhood as 
the giving of experience, which heightens and at the same 
time lowers its pull upon them. They see writing as the 
giving both of romance and experience in a form whr 1 - 
variously approaches a more lasting form than love a 
than motherhood, and therefore they are without tension 
as is no other woman. If these women have men of then- 
own and children of their own, and still write, it is because 
there are things which even to their men and their children 
have not been told and must be told. If they have no men 
of their own and no children, they write because there are 
things they would like to tell those who are not with them. 
Poetry may catch the fragment of the feeling of such women ; 
essays may catch the fragment of the wisdom they have 
sustained through experience. But fiction contains die 
residue of both feeling and wisdom, and it is to fiction that 
women usually turn. Some of them turn also to the drama, 
but the drama is a form which for its ultimate success neces¬ 
sitates experience of the theatre and a professional interest 
in it. Fiction is a form which may be studied and practised 

apart from any professional association. 

The woman of the literary temperament is a woman who 
has emerged an artist out of the contention within herself 
of two conflicting forces. Her womanhood wants to be at 
peace with herself. It needs for its peace to be lost m the 
P The writer in her wants no peace. It wants change 
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and movement and complete containment in itself. Self¬ 
containment as it grows in a woman tends to make her less 
determined racially. So the pull of the race in her resents 
the onset of self-containment. If the pull of the race is 
stronger in her, it makes the writer in her an amateur. 
If the writer wins the contest, it makes the racial element 
in her an amateur element. She is never then a professional 
wife and mother. If by some miracle of adjustment the 
two forces in her can be held in a perfect balance, then it 
does happen that the racial pull in her heightens her sense 
of the story of experience, and the pull of the writer deepens 
her sense of the meaning of the racial experience. She 
becomes thereupon a greater writer because she is close 
to biological reality ; she becomes a better racial vehicle 
because of the wisdom she has gathered through the dis¬ 
ciplining of herself in thought and art. If this miracle 
happens she is truly an artist, and she has a contribution of 
her own to make to the residue of the ages set down in 
literature. 

To such a woman a home is not a secure haven, but a 
laboratory of experience. A man is not to her a sexual 
possession, but the sharer of her experience. Children are 
not creations of her own, but aspects of a racial trust. A 
religion is never a compact group of fellow-believers, but a 
substance taken from the insubstantial. A book is never a 
professional achievement, but the surviving element of her 
life as it relates to the lives of others and to the main body 
of the racial stream. If she thinks of herself at all it will 
be not either as a woman or as a writer, but as the custodian 
of the remnant, the spiritualized art remainder of life kept 
for the race by its most cherishing hands, the hands of a 
woman who is also an artist. 

Katherine Mansfield as a little girl felt femininely inade¬ 
quate beside her beautiful mother and aunt, and also beside 
her little sisters. She was pale. She was too sturdy in 
build. She was difficult temperamentally. She was forced 
because of a sense of inferiority to call up from within her 
something which would sustain her in her isolation. 

She was born in New Zealand, the daughter of Sir 
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Harold Beauchamp. Her name was Kathleen, and the 
family called her Kass. Prior to their emigration to New 
Zealand the Beauchamps were goldsmiths. Pepys mentions 
purchasing a tankard from Mr. Beauchamp of Cheapside. 
There is said to be a Jewish strain in the racial composition 
of Katherine Mansfield, as she chose to call herself when 
she began to write, Mansfield being the name of her maternal 
grandmother. Certainly there is a Jewish quality in her 
dark eyes, and in the intensity of her capacity for suffering. 

Intensity of feeling shows itself in her early diaries and 
letters. The published personal notes belonging to that 
period present an almost fierce desire for compensatory 
distinction. It was an absolute case of a girl driven to 
make herself gloriously different because she was already 
conscious of being different. Writing was the way to the 
glory. Wri tin g was also an outlet to a troubled spirit, words 
gradually becoming friends who never failed. Her intensity 
of feeling increased as her health weakened. The later 
journal and letters are the outpouring of a spirit which had 
to atone for the body which was slowly giving up its strength. 
Writing was the way to atonement. It made her life mean 
something. It was also a friend never failing to bring 

comfort. 

Mansfield said of herself that she saw life in little glimpses 
only. It is little glimpses that her stories are, and frag¬ 
mentary bits of mood. 

She was in England during the height of the Suffragette 
campaign. She was writing during the War, 1914-1918. 
She went on writing after the War, when the world turned 
this way and that way trying to bring order to itself. But 
not one touch of the turmoil of any of these times enters 
into her writing except as a slight background of agony. 
In the foreground she put a little creative island, built up 
out of a few short, intensely vivid memories. It was a 
sanctuary made out of short fiction, and to hold it as a residue 
of human experience became her particular task for the time 
that was left to her. All her stories have a feeling of short 
time. She finished her work quickly. She made each 
story get itself down and off, not knowing but that it might 
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be the last story she could write. She incorporated her 
glimpses into forms which would hold them secure y. 

finished each story meticulously. . , 

The stories reach out over most of her experience. Th 
are incidents taken from the solitary journeys to the Con¬ 
tinent in search of sunshine and warmth. There are stones 
taken from the happier trips when she was not alone, hut 
most of the stories go back to the years before she became 
acquainted with pain and weakness. As she lay sick she 
had to think back to the times before she knew the persistence 
of ill-health. She could only get away from the depression 
of her own personal situation by pulling up from her memory 
scenes that had no association with sickness. For many of 
her stories she went back to her childhood, finding in her 
memories of New Zealand a rich fiction content. 

The work of Mansfield considered as a whole is intrinsic¬ 
ally feminine, and whimsically feminine. It is perhaps the 
most feminine of all the writing done by women in English, 
using the word feminine to denote femininity in the sense 
of the quality of women highly cultivated in order to be 
different from the masculinity of the male. 

It is the way of women to build from very little a great 
deal. They do it in love. They do it in coming to decisions. 
They do it consistendy through life. It is something they 
have had to do because of the very litde they were allowed 
to see and know down through the centuries of subjection. 
Sometimes it makes them distinctly intuitive. Sometimes 
it makes them superficial in their judgments. Sometimes it 
makes them incline towards illusions. But whatever else 
it does, it provides them with the natural equipment of the 
short story writer. For the first essential of the short story 
is to suggest from a short incident a world of character and 


feeling. From a glimpse of the present the past shows itself, 
and the future hints at the way it will go. Mansfield did 
this in her stories, touching the natural woman’s glimpse of 
life with an artistry of expression which she moulded as her 
own over years of patient work. The stories are spontaneous 
and simple, yet they show the re-write of the craftsman. 
Not one word is left in them which is not a necessary word. 
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Not one feeling that is alien to the situation ever creeps in. 
The story as it is printed is the perfect story of its kind. It is a 
woman’s look at an event, reading from the event the way 
of the world. 

The little glimpses Mansfield had of life opened to her the 
characters of the people she watched. She described what 
happened. She tells how the people were dressed, what the 
day was like as they walked abroad or stayed at home. She 
writes down what they said, and suggests what they were 
thinking. She was an artist in dealing with the moment. 
Because her time was short she was intensely aware of the 
moments in life that slip into other moments and yet stand 
out by themselves because they indicate something within 
something else. The outstanding example of this is in the 
story called Bliss. A woman woke suddenly to the feeling of 
passion. She had been married. She had a child. But 
she was passive and emotionally asleep. The spring came. 
She felt it in her skin and in her spirit. She became suddenly 
aware of her husband. She thought of the dark night and 
the warm bed and the man, and on that night she saw him 
caress another woman. There the story ends. The story 
itself is the awakening woman as she walks home in the sun¬ 
light, as she prepares for a dinner party that night, as she 
looks at her flowers, as she talks with her guests and as she 

watches her husband expectantly. 

In another story, The Garden Party , a young girl is busy 
with the preparations for a lawn fete. Everything is in a 
bustle. The men have come to put up the marquee. The 
sandwiches are piling up, and a man is killed in one of the 
cottages nearby. But the party must go on. The band 
has been hired. The marquee is up. The sandwiches are 
ready. The hostesses are dressed and the people are arriving. 
After it is all over the girl is sent by her mother with a basket 
of delicacies for the widow. She goes in her party dress, 
carrying the basket and her floppy garden hat. She sees 
the man lying so quietly in death. She sees the tears of the 
widow and the women gathered round. But what she 
really saw for the first time, and with all the force of first 
sight, was the shifting movement of life, the shadow meeting 
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sunlight on the lawn, the wind disturbing the grainu the 
change as sand silted down into sand, and death beside 

^Mansfield^achieved her effects by the drawing out of an 

idea very faintly from another idea, and b Y ^ 

stances. It was all done with the utmost delicacy, and the 
emotional impact upon the reader is produced often through 
the use of just one phrase set in the context. The stories 
usually hinge upon this phrase. The note book of the author, 
published in part by Middleton Murry in the introductory 
note to the volume called The Dove's Nest, shows how in 
many cases these phrases were the contact the author herse 
used to start the composition of her story. In The Doll s 
House the Burnell children have been given a big house for 
their dolls. It is like a grown-up house, and even has a 
lamp in it. The children boast about it at school, and they 
are allowed to bring certain chosen children home after 
school to see the house. Little Kezia, who is probably 
Katherine Mansfield’s portrait of herself as a child, brings 
home the two forlorn and ostracized children of the village 
charwoman. She cannot bear them to be left out. They 
are sent away by the young aunt of the Burnell children, 
and as they leave the younger of them says to the older, “ I 
seen the little lamp Then the story ends. The note book 
contains the sentence, “ I seen the little lamp ”, set down by 
itself, and it was evidently the start of the story in the 
author’s mind. As the story evolved it became in itself a 
masterpiece of child portraiture. It contains all the uncon¬ 
scious imitative cruelty of children one to the other. Through 
the Burnell sequence of stories, and here and there through¬ 
out all the volumes, there are portraits of children which 
consistently sustain the talent shown so immortally in The 
Doll's House. Her success with children came out of the 
childlike mind of Mansfield herself. She retained into 
adulthood that peculiar lilting childish response to life, 
and combined it in her writing with a slightly ironic sophis¬ 
tication. The result is a charm of expression which was 
innately engaging. It made comments both sweet and not 
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sweet. It made them whimsical and literal, varying 
between the two in a surprising way all her own, and 
producing a peculiar kind of sophisticated guilelessness. It 
is this quality in Mansfield as much as anything else which 
has given her a following of enthusiastic literary worshippers. 

It is a native part of the charm that was her own personal 
charm. It shows in the stories. It shows in her letters and 
in her journal. 

Because of the posthumous care of her literary reputation 
in the publication of her letters and her journal by John 
Middleton Murry, the story of Mansfield stands out with 
unusual clarity. She was a girl of acute sensitiveness, in a 
furore of rebellion because she could not fit into the estab¬ 
lished and expected order. She was a highly individualized 
person, with an unusual amount of artistic resentment against 
the ordinary and the drab. This was very marked in her 
early years. It made her actively rebellious against society 
and its conventions. She wrote stories about stuffy people 
because she hated them. But in her later years she mellowed. 
She had had a great love, life’s greatest mellower. She 
had known pain and weakness, and it had taught her the 
weakness of the human spirit and how easy it is to go with 
no resistance along with the current. Gradually all aspects 
of the ordinary and the drab changed in her consciousness, 
and she began to see the ordinary and the drab as furtive 
symbols of something else. A new feeling came into her 

writing. 

Hers was a nature which had thought it did not belong 
to the orbit in which it was, that yearned for the unbearable 
beauty and for the high lift of sheer enjoyment. It was a 
nature which came to realize as the years passed and suffer¬ 
ing went deeper and deeper into it that what she needed 
most was not the sustained high note of life, but just love 
and understanding. It made her feel that need in others, 
and she wrote as if trying to give to the people on her pages 

what she needed so badly for herself. _ 

The letters to Murry belong with the great collections of 

love letters from women. They are letters written by a 
woman with an art at her finger-tips—-the perfect art the 
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possession of which is supposed to make everything else 
unnecessary to a woman-writing-thc one thing in which a 

woman may lose herself and her pain and her need of a 1 else. 
But it was not so with her. Maybe it is not so with any 
woman. Love was life to Mansfield. Through most of her 
illness she was separated from the man she loved so much. 
The letters she wrote to him are heartbreaking both in their 
sorrow and in the beauty of their phrasing. Little things 
meant so much to her, a letter from him, a little pot of tea, 
a cigarette, the warmth of the sun on her skin, the colour of 
the wall-paper in the procession of bedrooms in the proces¬ 
sion of hotels, the ways of her little cat. The letters arc not 
all cries of pain. There are gurgles of laughter. There are 
astute comments upon books, authors and events. There 
are flickers of moods, and there are sedate notices about the 
price of fruit and milk and butter. All of her remarks arc 
touched with the creative lovely spirit of the writer. She 
lets herself go down on paper, and the reader may feel her 
and enjoy the society of a very engaging woman. The letters 
are spontaneous outbursts of herself, some of them torn 
from the woman who cried for her man, and others of them 
put down in delight because he had written her a letter or 
sent her a telegram, or maybe just because she thought he 
needed to know that she was managing to extract some 
amusement from having tuberculosis. They arc brave and 
tender. They are broken and frightened. Some of them arc 
gay and exciting. Some of them are forlorn. But all of 
them are thoughtful—a collection of letters which sing many 
different little songs about herself, a woman of amazing 
volatility and amazing variety. Alone most of her time, 
and facing death by herself, she made her love for Murry 
immortal in her letters to him, and her name immortal 
by the stories by means of which she said to death that it 
could not take all of her. Her letters, her journal and her 

stories she would leave behind her as Katherine Mansfield. 
Thus would she survive. 

That the survival might be in its most perfect form she 
disciplined herself as a worker. Nowhere is there a line that 
is sloppy. Nowhere is there a phrase that is unfinished. 


T 
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All through there is a depth of humanity and understanding 
of the human heart, and it is the more remarkable in that it 
came from a woman who spent most of her most creative 
years in a sick-room. Her feeling for humanity stretches 
out over all races and over all classes, over all ages and over 
the two sexes : old men and faltering old women, frustrated 
spinsters, married women full of emotional longing, small 
children puzzled at the ways ol adults, wistful servant girls, 
pathetic little governesses, clerks, lading actresses, restless 
society women, young things responding to the first glow of 
romance, Germans under the necessity ol being dignified, 
French having to be astute, British trying to be nonchalant, 
mothers feeling themselves not quite strong enough for their 
racial task, fathers feeling themselves not quite fit for their 
economic burden. This, all of it was from the heart of 
Mansfield, lying desperately ill, writing about what she had 
seen and what she knew in between sessions with new 
doctors and new climates, always aware of her own need of 
love, and never resenting it, and coming as the years passed 
and the loneliness increased to love life for its own dear 
self with a passionate clinging love. She refused during 
the War to allow her German stories to be republished. She 
would allow no stories of hers to be used as propaganda 
against a people who were not enemies when she wrote the 
stories, but only people who happened to amuse her by their 
efforts to conduct themselves adequately as Germans. 
Mansfield at this time needed money. The stories would 
have sold well. She refused because it would not have 
been ethical. This gesture makes her one of the inter- 
national heroines, a dying woman who would allow no 
work of hers to be used to increase hatred and thus promote 
death in the world. There was enough death. She was 

dying, and she knew how hard it was to die. . 

Though she felt the War acutely, and though she felt it 

personally through the death in military service of her 
brother, she wrote nothing that has been published that 
can be classed as war literature. The great heroism of men 
at war, and of women left alone through war, she appears 
to have left untouched. She seems to have held hersel 
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down to the little moments coming into ordinary lives, and 
to the little glimpses coming to children and people who 
would never have very much from life. “ I seen the little 
lamp ”, and so she died in her early thirties. 

The story of Katherine Mansfield should be written by 
Will a Cather. Nobody else could write it so well. It is 
the story of “ a bird shot down in its first flight ”, as is her 
own story, Lucy Gayheart, using her own phrase. No other 
woman writes tragedy so superbly as Cather. It is tragedy 
from which something survives which is not tragedy. 

It is the work of a woman of utter sincerity towards the 
art of her work, and also towards the people about whom she 
writes, and the country in which they five. It is quiet work, 
giving the impression of spiritual stillness. It is the supreme 
example of the artist quality peculiar to women, a remnant 
saved out of the life she has seen. It is in its way also the 
supreme example of the spiritual artistry of the new world. 
Underneath its great stillness there lies the faith of the 
pioneer in the something in life making struggle worthy. 
It is free from the nervousness and the speed and the staccato 
sound of the surface life of America, the sound which gets 
into most of the contemporary writing of America. She 
as gone back to the spiritual beginnings of the new world 
for her spiritual contact and for the literal theme of some 
of her stones. And it is just possible that she is prophetic 
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and lorward and underneath to the spiritual realities. 
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In her work women are not creatures to be studied as. new 
creatures just emerging from subjection. They are ordinary 
human beings linked with men through the need of men and 
women for each other for the making of the race. She 
never tells a sexual story. She takes sex for granted, and 
goes on to the real story of life, the struggle of the spirit in 
its earth environment. In this respect she is like Mansfield. 
As artists they belong together, both of them superb tellers 
of stories, both of them using the relatively short form of the 
story as being native to women. Cather s stories are much 
longer than the stories of Mansfield, but they are still short, 
measuring them by the standard length of most novels. 
If she had been ill as Mansfield was, she might have used 
the very short form used by Mansfield. If Mansfield had 
been well, it is likely she would have been able to sustain, 
and would have chosen to sustain her little glimpses out to the 

length used by Cather. 

There is, however, a great difference between the work 
of the two women in its content. Mansfield was interested 
in the little story which disclosed character and its frustration. 
She was a realist. Cather is interested in the story which 
shows the character of a human being as it comes under 
the influence of a great idea, a great emotion, or a great 

realization of life. She is a romantic. 

Her people are people who touch greatness. She takes 

them from varying times, but she sets them dowm m the 

country she knows. So that while the characters themselves 

are romantic figures belonging to any time, she sets them m a 

background which is accurately local. She gives them rooti. 

They belong to a place. But not in a narrow sense. e 

American who goes down to the spiritua .reality of America 

cannot be narrow. The immense space i have entered into 


the human composition. , 

The art of Cather is an effect produced upon the senses and 

the spirit by means of a story told with what appears to e 

simplicity and is not simplicity. She looks with a fine g 

story as if it were a memory. It is the very art which m her 
latest story, Lucy Gayheart, she gives to Sebastian the singer. 
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She makes no effort, as Sebastian made no effort, to get 
dramatically inside the story songs. She allows herself, 
as he allowed himself, no passionate absorption in them. 
The result of this is a certain emotional aloofness, which, 
however, does not translate itself into coldness of interpreta¬ 
tion. The woman writing is a warm human woman, 
innately understanding her people. The perspective of 
memory brings a certain stillness to the narration of the story, 
but it also brings a rich sense of the meaning of it. There 
is evoked from the stately narration a simple faith in the 
spiritual permanence w-hich underlies impermanence. This 
is the reason she handles tragedy in such a way as to render 
it not altogether tragedy. This is the reason she handles 


history in such a way as to render it not just history. She 
treats life as an experience which, w'hile it varies infinitely 
in infinite details, is in the long view of it an experience in 
humanity changing very little. Everything evens out in the 
end to the story of human hearts and how they do for them¬ 
selves and for one another in a few definitely given situations. 
Because any story is a generic experience it is not necessary 
to get impertinently close to the particular people in it. 
There is no need to pin them down upon a fictional dissecting 
table and take their emotional processes apart. Because 
there is generic unity between the writer and the reader 
and the people of the story, their story tells itself, as if it 
were a memory in the mind of the writer and of the reader. 

It is a very fine art in story-telling. 

Cather is concerned mostly with fives that are touched 
wth romance, and have upon other fives a curious lifting 
effect. The magnetic inspiring people are the people 
about whom she centres her stories. They are not neces¬ 
sarily inspiring in the accepted general sense. She takes 
sometimes a fife that looks to be an ordinary life among quiet 
people and in a quiet place, but through it is shot that 

S con ™ umcabIe essence, the shine of the spirit 

which binds other people to the individual either in love or 
in curiosity. It is always a human being tingling with fife 
among a group of human beings afraid to let fife flow swiftly 
through them that she takes for the focus of her native 
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It was the feel of life in their blood stream and in their glands 
that sent the pioneers out over the plains and through the 
mountains and down the rivers of America. It was the call 
of life that sent the missionaries compassionately and 
heroically out to far places under the aegis of the church. It 
was the power of life in them that made certain women draw 
men to them. It was the coursing of life in them that made 
these men and women about whom she writes turn to 
religion, to art, and sometimes to love. They are all of them 
people of such intrinsic Natality that all they need to do is 
to appear on her pages and the pages take life from them 
as the air takes life around them in the places in which 
they are living. It is these people who are the theme of 
Cather. She makes no effort to get at what made them able 
to feel life vividly. She never pokes into the history of 
their forebears. She never probes into their souls. She 
simply tells the story of how they lived and of how they 

affected the people around them. 

All her stories are told with an even and sustained narra¬ 
tion. It can hardly be said that one story is better than the 
other stories. One story does not stand technically far 
above the others. In selecting one or two as her most 
interesting work it is only a matter of personal taste in the 

material used. 

The Professor's House is possibly the most ambitious 01 her 
novels. It deals with the shine coming from a character 
who never appears actually in the story and yet dominates 
it completely, a man who is dead, but who left behind him a 
legacy of monev, as well as of romance. The Professor s 
family have the benefit of his legacy of money and the 
Professor has the benefit of his legacy of spirit. The 
young man had come after a great adventure m the 
south-west among the remaining signs of Indian avaliza¬ 
tion to be a student in the Professor’s college. He 
had concentrated upon an invention, and then he went to 
war, leaving his whole estate to one of the daughters of the 
Professor. It turned out to be a very big estate. But it was 
not nearly so big as the estate left by him m the spurt of the 
Professor. He, sitting alone in his study, thought of the 
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young man and of his family gorged with the wealth of the 
young man’s labours, and also of the record he had left of a 
lost people. It makes a fine mellow tale. It is full of the 
golden sunshine of the south-west and its stillness and its 
vastness. The deep tones of the colours seep through the 
senses, the sky that is very blue, the sand that is very red, 
the air that seems to be golden. The contours of the 
country stamp themselves into the imagination, huge and 
sharp and imposing. Rocks that are mountains, mountains 
that are worlds set aside by themselves. Stretches of 
earth. And an old man lonely amid wealth, hungering 
for the bigness and the golden shine of a young man’s 
spirit. 

Death Comes to the Archbishop is also set in the south-west. 
It has to do with a French missionary of the early times and 
the remnant of a strange people. To these people and to the 
world that was a new world to the white people the Arch¬ 
bishop came, bringing his consciousness of God and his faith 


in the manifestations of the church. He moves through the 
magnificent scenery of the country and in and out among the 
Indians, the whites and his fellow missionaries, a figure of 
sweet and strong dignity. There is not much story to enter¬ 
tain the casual reader. It is too quiet and undramatic. 
Yet it remains one of the few outstanding stories of the great 
missionary priests of America. The Archbishop was one 
of the shining folk. The Indians felt a friend in him, and 
perhaps a little of a god. His associate, Father Joseph, left 
a comfortable parish to follow him into new territory, and 
went at his bidding into still newer territory. Churchmen 
in Europe gave him what he wanted for his church in the 
New World. When he came to die the people gathered 
outside the place in grief. It is a beautiful story. A man’s 
life shadowed on the lives of those around him, and through¬ 
out the country, human and at the same time a little more 
than human because so aloof from the motives of most lives. 
The translation of the Archbishop’s spirit into the unknown 
at death is in some ways the finest piece of Cather’s prose, 
held down as it is by reverent discipline to the story itself, 
t was a patient death, and showed the compassionate 
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spirit of the man, as it also showed the patient compassionate 
understanding of the writer. 

It is patience and compassion that are the predominating 

tones in the composition of Cather. 

It is patience and compassion that provide the spiritual 
overtone of two studies of women, and they are entirely 
different studies, A Lost Lady and Lucy Gayheart. 

A Lost Lady tells the story of a woman who had a big 
capacity for love in its physical aspect. She glowed with the 
vitality of sex. Lucy Gayheart is the story of a girl with a big 
capacity for love in its spiritual sense. She radiated the 
vitality of romance. Both stones are written with a matunty 
of art which sets them apart. Both are tragedies. A Lost 
Lady is the tragedy of a woman who has to find her outlet 
in somewhat tawdry men, though she was married to a man 
of heroic proportions. Lucy Gayheart is the tragedy of a young 
girl who could only find her romantic outlet in a man out 
of her reach. The Lady takes love where she can find it, 
and its very exuberance in herself makes her attractive to all 
the men who come near her. Lucy gives her feeling of 
romance to an artist who is tired spiritually and hungry for 
faith and young vitality. The feeling is all she may give him. 
He is drowned. The Lady is driven from experience to 
experience in search of satisfaction. Lucy is driven to death 
in search of fulfilment. Both stories are written with 
humanity and with profound understanding both of the 
normal and the fey woman. So deep is the humanity, that 
the story' of the Lady, which in other hands might have been 
sordid, has an immaculate dignity. So deep is the humanity, 
that the story of Lucy, which in other hands might have 
been sentimental, has a pure reality. ^ The Lady was. a 
woman trapped by her own exuberance. Lucy was a girl 
led into tragedy by her romanticism. Both of them shone, 
the Lady with the sheer vigour of herself, and Lucy with the 
fev joy of herself. Both of them affected others out of ordinary 
proportion. The Lady was remembered and Lucy was 
never forgotten bv one man who had loved her in his own 
way that did not happen to be her way. So great was lus 
remembrance of her that he treasured the marks of her 
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footprints made in the half-dried asphalt outside her house, 

little feet running away in flight from him. 

All the stories of Cather give the impression of having been 
written slowly. They have matured as human life matures 
beneath the surface. In the finished presentation there is 
nothing excitedly premature, or nothing quickly snapped 
out for publication. They are conservatively thoughtful 
and reservedly emotional. There are no mannerisms of 
narration, no jerks of tempo, and no stamp of a marked and 
individual style artificially acquired. The material she uses 
is finely human, and her treatment of it is gentle. There is 
no satirical slant, and no sophisticated fatigue. Neither 
is there any twist into caricature, yet it is not matter-of-fact, 
and certainly not sentimental. Not one element of the sob- 
sister ever enters into her composition, and yet its overtone 
is definitely one of pity. The stories have a gravity and a 
dignity which in less artistic hands might easily have become 
didactic. The artistic touch of Cather is as deft as it is 
dignified. The portraits which accompany the central 
portraits are exact and true and filled in with enduring 
craftsmanship. They, like the central figures, are left 
with their reticences. They are also left with their dignities. 
They live in the pages as they lived their lives, true to their 
own integrities. 

With Mansfield, Cather has freedom from the prevailing 
sex resentment of women and from their enthusiasm over 
a new order of things for them in their worlds. With her 
she has a woman’s peculiar insight into the meaning of little 
gestures and small phrases. With her she has an artistry 
that is instinctive, and a malleability of technique. With 
Dane she has a feeling for the heroic and the courage a 
woman needs when she writes about life on a heroic scale. 
With Woolf she has style in prose which makes one of her 
sentences like a piece of very fine old lace. But by herself 
she has all these qualities together with a brooding aware¬ 
ness of life. It is as if with her own heroine, Lucy Gayheart, 
Cather had realized sometime during her development that 
life itself is the sweetheart, and so she looks upon the life 
that she treats in fiction with the appreciation of a woman in 



ove. But with none of the anxiety of the woman in love, 
she is more than all else the woman of wisdom. There is 


something of the same quality in her that there w^as in George 
Eliot when she wrote Silas Marner. The same benign re¬ 
straint, the same artistic recording of a simple story, the 
same quiet passion for spiritual justice, and the same great 
kindness of judgment. But there is one difference. Eliot 
never, even at her simplest, altogether lost her obligation 
to justify something. It entered into all her composition. 
In her stories there is always somewhere the symbol of herself. 
In Marner it was the lonely weaver, misunderstood and 


maligned, weaving a fabric by himself. This is not true at 
all of Cather. If there is to be found in the w'ork of Cather 


a woman called Willa Cather, it is to be found in an abstrac¬ 


tion. It is to be found in the hunger of the spirit for the 
dynamic lift of itself above the mundane, either through its 
comprehension of life as the sweetheart, or through the 
magnetism of another. To this theme she returns again and 
again, and in her hands it becomes the ultimate romance, 
the search of the spirit for the shine of life, and the effort of 
the spirit to hold within itself some fraction of that shine. 
So her work is work endowed with spirituality, but not mys¬ 
ticism. It is the natural spirituality of the human being 
born in a country which still feels in its depths the optimism 
of a new world, and the \ision of its explorers and the faith 
of its pioneers. She is in the sustained creative urge of the 
first discoverers of America—the second chance of mankind. 
It is not the new world as it seems to be now in its transition. 
It is the new r world in its spiritual reality, the shadow of 
which, seen in its incidental reality, does not quite measure 
up to the spiritual reality. It is this reality which she puts 
into her work, the romance of America and the ultimate 


romance of life—the shine of life. 

Clemence Dane is a writer who completely represents 

the intellectual tone and emotional concept of the woman 
particular to this age. Her book, A Regiment of Women, 
is a book which would only have been possible from a writer 
who understood women and also the bitterness of women s 
resentment as it reached its peak in the militant suffragette 
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campaign. The story, however, has nothing to do with 
suffrage and the general question of women’s rights, but is 
simply the story of a woman who was a teacher in a girls’ 
school in England and was subconsciously Lesbian. Dane, 
it may be said in passing, is the one woman who should take 
the material offered by the suffragette campaign and set it 
down in a novel or a play. She understands the motivation. 
It must not be gathered from this that there was an implica¬ 
tion of Lesbianism in the suffragette campaign. That may 
or may not be so. But there was a bitterness ; and a sense 
of sex bitterness has some relation to the possibility of the 
development of Lesbianism in women. The women who 
forced the attention of the world through an adaptation in a 
guerrilla campaign of the old feminine trick of nagging 
did so motivated by an intense resentment of the assumption 
by the male of an entirely suppositional superiority. Some 
of them undoubtedly were women of unusual intellectual 
capacity, who resented fiercely their political inferiority. 
Others of them were simple women who simply wanted 
representation in the government of the particular interests 
of women and children and the home, and took the stand 
that men did not always represent the interests of women 
fairly and adequately. 

A Regiment of Women has a bearing upon the general ques¬ 
tion because it shows the dangers to the race of subjecting 
the intellectuality of women to limited professions supposedly 
suitable for them ; it shows also the dangers to the race when 
hatred of men is allowed, or even fostered, in these women of 
intellect. It is a story of implied Lesbianism, and at least 
of intellectual Lesbianism in a woman who taught in a girls’ 
school. It is a far more tragic story than is Radclyffe Hall’s 
Lesbian story in its actual content, but in its implied teaching 
it is not nearly so tragic. For it treats the subject as a subject. 
It makes no appeal for understanding. Radclyffe Hall 
set out to make a persecuted figure of the Lesbian. She 
told a story of social crucifixion. She produced a feeling of 
a great sexual, and therefore racial, mystery. Dane set out 
to make a pathological figure of the Lesbian. She told a 
story of social functioning. She produced a feeling of a sad 
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but not incurable situation among women. Hall's story is 
plaintive. Dane's story is scientifically cool. 

The leading character of the novel is a highly cultivated 

young woman teaching in a girls’ school. Secondary to her 

is another voting woman, somewhat vounger. not so culti- 

vatcd, and completely innocent of perverted emotionalism 

until she falls under the swav of her associate. There is a 

$ 

third leading character, a small girl who comes into the 
school with an already damaged nervous system. She 
attracts the attention of the two teachers, and becomes the 
victim of the drama. There is one man. He comes into 
the store to explain the implications of the situation to the 
vounger teacher, and in time to save her. but not in time to 
save the little girl. 

The older of the two teachers is a woman just entering her 
thirties. She is attractive. She is brilliant. She focuses the 
attention of the school upon herselt. She is its first person. 
Beside her the principal is a shadow. She is an enigma and a 
magnetic force. The students hang upon her words. The 
other teachers stand in awe of her. some of them hating her. 
consciously for her superiority, and subconsciously for the 
danger innate in her personality. Others admire her to the 
point of worship. But nobody can overlook her. She rides 
her small world supreme. She is a woman who hates men, 
and loves power over other women. She has to ha\e the 
devoted love of women. She has to be a dictator to women. 
She chooses the girls she wants. She goes after them as she 
might have gone after men. When searching for her prey 
and stalking it she points all her charm. She bridles her 
caustic tongue, and she pulls in all her selfishness. She 
surrounds her victims with irresistible attentions. She turns 
their heads. She seduces them intellectually. In this mood 
she is a woman of very winning ways, and an adept at 
covering her tracks. It all appears like the interest of a 
kind-hearted intellectual woman in the development of a 
vounger woman or a student. It all appears quite im¬ 
personal. as consciously it is, for the woman is an undoubted 
intellectual, having in addition much personal charm. She 
ha* a lot to rive. She is a great teacher. She could fire the 
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ambitions of those associated with her. She could wind her 
personality so completely around them that they would 
make themselves over to suit the plan which she presented 
to them. Then the damage sets in, and the associate finds 
herself so under the control of another woman that she can 
have neither day nor night nor a thought nor a feeling of her 

own. 

It is a familiar story. There are plenty of women of this 
type, hanging upon young girls who work under them, and 
convincing themselves as well as the young girls that it is all 
a professional interest ; which it is in part and until it 
becomes a personal interest, compensating the women for 
men, and as they get older, for children of their own. 

The first part of the story is given to the winning of the 
younger teacher by the heroine. Under the impression that 
she is improving herself and her professional chances, the 
younger girl comes step by step to utter servitude towards 
the older woman. The second part shows the heroine feeling 
herself tentatively secure in the affections of the girl, and 
demanding more and more of her time and her affection. 
The peak of the story is reached when the heroine begins 
to play upon the affections of her victim, and trying to tor¬ 
ment her with jealousy draws the little girl into the story. 
The culmination of her effort lies in the suicide of the little 
girl, whose emotions cannot stand any playful use of them by 
others. She is at first spurred on to work that is beyond her 
capacity, and then she is thrown back hard upon herself 
when she fails in her work and in her emotional appeal 
to the older teacher. The child is merely seeking the mother 
she needs. She thinks at first that she has found it. When 
it is taken from her she cannot face life and throws herself 
out of the attic window of the school because the beloved 
teacher has spoken sharply to her. The third part of the 
story goes on into the awakening of the younger teacher 
through her reaction to the death of the child, and her 
suspicion of its cause. She breaks down nervously, and 
becomes the victim of hallucinations regarding the tortured 
spirit of the child. During a holiday which she is forced to 
take to straighten out her nerv es, she meets a man who is able 
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to explain to her what it has all been, to free her front the 
hallucinations, and in the end to free her from the domination 
of the older woman. The break comes through the jealousy 
of the older woman. The threat of a man on her horizon 
pulls out all her carefully guarded secrets. She turns angrily 
upon the girl, and the girl in her horror rushes to the man. 

The story is handled as drama in prose fiction. It falls 
naturally into three acts. Each part is built up as an act, 
with the centre of the story coming in the second act part, 
and the winding up in the third. It is a story of magnificent 
power, gauntly set down, and yet with human warmth and 
with fine psychological understanding. The heroine is not 
treated as a melodramatic \ixen, but as a woman in the grip 
of a complex psychiatric ailment, and the little girl who died, 
as well as the young teacher who suffered, are characters 
who happened to lie in the path of the heroine's need. Yet 
the study is not that of a psychiatric ailment, but of its effect 
in a social group of women. The study, therefore, relates 
itself to the history of w omen, and particularly to an age in 
which through war there are many women left without men 
of their own and children of their own, and faced with the 
dangers of their own suppressed inclinations. It relates 
itself to an age when there is accomplished a partial intellec¬ 
tual freedom for women, and when there are tentative 
opportunities for their intellectuality, and it features there¬ 
fore an intellectual sadism which is far more dangerous in 

o 

women than the purely emotional sadism in a relatively 

similar situation drawn by Charlotte Bronte in Jane Eyre. 

With artistic fidelity Dane treats the story intellectually, and 

presents it as a situation arising from causes which we all 

understand more or less clearly. She makes no treatise of it, 

however. She leaves it to tell its own storv. 

* 

11 is in Broome Stages that the full power of Dane in fiction is 
felt. It is a story prolonged through generations, including 
a gallery of indi\idual portraits, but it winds out at the end 
into a single portrait of a family, and a single portrait of a 
man, the Broome man. It is also a study of motivation and 
the character of the acting genus, particularly as it manifests 
itself in the male. 
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The Broomes hailed from Richard Broome, who had com¬ 
merce in his childhood with a witch. She had given him a 
motto which, taken into the mind, acted like an occult 
mandate upon the life. Through it Richard Broome learned 
to “ beckon ” his audiences, and became the greatest actor 
of his time. The one prohibition connected with the famous 
motto was that it must be handed down from father to 
daughter and from mother to son. The early Broomes 
heeded the law, and each became in his time the great 
actor of the period. The family branched into the nobility, 
but always came back to the theatre. It produced dramatists 
and managers as well as actors, and established a great 
theatrical tradition. But one of its members, Harry Broome, 
broke the law of the motto, and gave it to his son instead of 
to his daughter, and from that day fate began to take 
unpleasant ways with the Broomes. 

Dane builds up the story with a dramatist’s sense of 
approach and climax. Each section of the novel is a play 
in itself, following the laws of a play. Each of the Broomes 
approaches his destiny, enters into it, reaches his fulfilment, 
and attempts to make the fulfilment last. And each of them 
is carried along by the power of that destiny, forced to 
surrender at the last to his children and their part in the 
Broome destiny. It was the fate of all of the Broomes except 
one to consider himself the destiny of the clan. They could 
not individually, except in one case, stand back when the time 
came to stand back individually and allow the family destiny 
to proceed on to the next generation. This makes their 
story one of feud and struggle. It is the same feud and the 
same struggle played out in different generations over and 
over again, and Dane takes it over and over again through¬ 
out the saga with increasing mysterious power. It is a story 
which, in less dramatic hands, would have become mono¬ 
tonous, for it is a convolution and a series of convolutions 
taken with gently increasing tempo and accent. It reaches 
one great climax in the life of Harry Broome, and from him 
it proceeds on to build up into another climax with a subtly 
altered accent, and this climax is a doom. The witch’s 
motto has been broken, and the broken law twists the story, 
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though carrying on its original rhythm. The change does 
not show at first. The reader feels only slightly the altered 
accent, but as the years pass the accent becomes more and 
more marked. Deterioration has set in, and degeneracy 
has touched the Broome tradition and finally masters it. 

4 

The feud between father and son, elementally heroic in the 

* / 

beginning, matter of fact towards the centre, becomes at the 
end sophisticatedly amusing. 

Behind this one absorbing drama between the old and the 
young are lesser dramas. Women straining to understand 
their men, humouring them, loving them, occasionally 
opposing them. We see women in even* generation of 
the story drawn to the Broome men and held to them through 
the occult beckoning power. And we see women providing 
small audiences for the “trv-out” of the Broome male. 

t 

Then, as the doom settles slowly upon the story, the accent 
changes here too, and we see women using the Broome men, 
playing them for careers, and going their own way to what 
thev want for themselves. 

4 

There is a large masculine content in the work of Dane. 
Yet Broome Stages remains in spite of this an essentially 
feminine story. On the outside it appears to be what is 
perhaps the most ambitious attempt ever made by a woman 
to write on the scale men use in their writing. It is a book 
which stands side by side with the family stories written by 
men. Its history is immaculate. It presents in its flow an 
amazingly intimate and comprehensive picture of the social 
feeling of the periods through which it takes its course. It 
presents through the Broomes a history of the theatre in 
England. It combines a story and a text. The reader has a 
fine narrative and a fine history. And with these there is 
also a cool insight into the workings of both the masculine 
and the feminine mind that makes the critic stop to ponder 
the accepted idea of the inability of a woman to portray a 
man. Before us lies a picture of the force of dynasty in 
Victorian and pre-\ ictorian England, focused in the story 
of a theatrical dynasty, playing against the background of 
aristocratic and industrial England. Before us lies a picture 
of the peculiar force of the family cell transmitted man by 
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man through generation to generation. Before us lies a 
picture of a slightly occult destiny taking its hold of one man 
and through him gathering hold of a whole family, and 
through the family spreading itself out into the culture of a 
people. It is, taken all in all, a story such as no other 
woman has written or attempted to write. But there is this 
to remember. It is the story of one man—the Broome man. 
He lived for the theatre. He beckoned to women and to 
audiences. He was carried into the next generation, and on, 
until he became part of the cultural heritage of England. 
But he remains one man. In one part of the story he was a 
woman and his name was Domina Broome. But for all of 
that he remains one man. Domina, daughter of Harry 
Broome, is the centre of the story. It reaches up to her and 
her feud with her father and her love affair with her cousin. 
Through her the force of the broken motto acts. She serves 
the next generation by bearing a son who is the son of her 
cousin, and from then on the family degenerates until it 
reaches her grandsons, one of whom is homosexual, and 
another of whom is troubled with too premature a develop¬ 
ment of talent. 

It is a woman’s story because Domina is its centre. 

Domina expressed in her time the rebellion of the woman 

against the domination of the man. She had in her a man’s 

energy. But she was in skirts. Her father broke the law 

of the motto, and she broke the biological law. The 

children of cousins were not quite as the original Broomes 

were, and the power to beckon was not quite as it had been 

in the earlier Broomes, though the technique was there. 

And the Broome man comes out in the closing sections of the 

saga a broken man. Yet he still engages the attention of the 
woman writing. 

He is composed of two elements. In one part he is, for all 
his variations and for all his ups and downs of character 
development, the portrait of the man the woman writing 
subconsciously wanted to be. In his other part he is the 
portrait of the woman’s concentration upon the man of her 
^unily the son. All women have, even if pressed far down in 
the subconscious, the wish to have been a man. And a woman 

u 
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wilting is influenced by that wish when she comes to writing 
about men. AU women down through the ages have thought 
when they have thought of children born to them, of men 
children. For the men constitute the family. The girls 
are born to their mothers, sometimes willingly enough, and 
more willingly as time has introduced the feminist doctrine, 
but subconsciously it is the son who dominates the sub¬ 
conscious imagination of the mother, even if not the con¬ 
scious imagination. It is a force carried over from the tribal 
sense, w 7 hich even the most modern woman cannot control 
within herself. For girls in their time enter into other 
families as vessels of their destiny, but the boy remains—and 
constitutes in his turn the family into wilich he is born. 
So we have this story, which in its way has attempted and 
fulfilled more than any other story written by a woman, 
and which is on first appearance a story 7 a man might have 
written, turning upon other than first study to be very 
much a woman’s w ork, by reason of its utter concentration 
upon the man of the story'. It is probably 7 the first time in 
the writing of women that a woman has struck down deep 
enough into the layers of her own consciousness to bring 
out the racial and personal concentration of womanhood 
upon men. Dane in Broome Stages has gone far beyond the 
romance image man drawn by women in search of emotional 
relief. She has gone far beyond the image of w 7 omen more 
or less related to her idea of herself. She has gone ever 
beyond the portraiture of women diversified into individuals, 
remaining in spite of that general portraiture of the race 
woman. She has got down to something that lies very fai 
dow'n in every' woman—to her sense of the man she hersel 
could have been had the cells altered just a little, blending 
this with her abiding sense of her son, and balancing botl 
these, because she is an aloof intellectual as well as ai 
emotional creator, with her observation of what mei 

actually are. 

One puts down Broome Stages and takes up Orlando . 1 
is another story' carried down through many generation; 
But the one is a story 7 seen upon a stage, and the other is 
story' seen in the mind of a woman who sits by herself thml 
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ing, putting down a phrase here and a phrase there as she 
thinks, saying the phrases over to herself for the feel of them 
and sliding them along one after another until there is a 
rope of matched and matchless prose. 

Virginia Woolf is a supreme stylist in language. Writing 
prose concerning which one uses the adjective perfect, she 
has produced a number of books, all of which are enduringly 
beautiful and femininely tender, and two books which arc 
outstanding contributions to the thinking of women about 
themselves, Orlando and A Room of One's Own. 

In Orlando she took a life and stretched it out to enter 
into many generations of life in England, and in the course 
of that stretch she altered its sex and linked it symbolically 
to the history of letters in England, thus satisfying the purely 
literary thinker as well as the feminist. 

The medium of Woolf is neither verse nor prose. It is 
neither absolute fiction nor absolute essay. It is language. 
There is behind the woman writing generations of culture. 
The daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen, she comes from people 
who have used the English language as language rather 
than speech for a long time. She belongs to the aristocracy 
of culture. Thinking and writing in the medium of good 
and beautiful language is as natural to her as breathing. 

Writing that comes either from the leisured social classes, 
to whom reserve in the expression of feeling is ingrained, 
or from the middle and working classes, to whom the 
expression of thought is a process of hard determination or 
a triumphant lift above the round of the usual, is not like 
writing such as hers is. It uses speech rather than language 
because there are behind it generations of people using 
speech either sparingly or volubly rather than language. 
The difference is unmistakable. In one paragraph of Woolf 
there is a sound and a grace that goes back for generations. 
Not one flurry of commercial haste disturbs the cadence. 

ot the least interest in the limelight for her ideas, not the 
least attention to what an editor may or may not want 
not the least calculation of the selling value of writing 
down t° an average level of intelligence, influences her. 
bhe thinks because her people have been thinking for 
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generations. She wTites because her people have been 
expressing themselves easily for generations. More than 
this, with the natural exclusiveness of the cultivated mind 
she does not expect her work to be interesting to those who 
are not in her class. It is work written for people of culture. 
It belongs particularly to those who have a taste for fine 
language set into imaginative prose. To those who hate 
no feeling for fine prose it may seem to be the slighdy 
elevated experimental effort of a blue stocking woman tc 
be different in her writing from every other woman in hei 
time and before it. It presents nothing into which the 
average reader who likes thought made easy can cruncl 
satisfyingly. It gives no violent kick to the reader whc 
needs to be prodded into mental activity. It hardly gise: 
anything to the modem mind, all excited and almos 
intoxicated as it is by the noise of the modem scene. It i 


quiet against the row of the age. 

Orlando is the storv of a young man bom into the ans 

tocracy at the time of Elizabeth. He lived on into the reig 
of James, and still on, becoming a woman long befor 
Victoria's time; and foregathering with the lords am 
ladies, the writers and the bums, the governors and th 
molls, wTOte some verse, This is all, apart &om its styh 
that there is to the story. It is remote from the life of th 
dav, as all art is remote, and particularly the art of versi 
and it seems to have little to offer us in the din and cor 
fusion of the age of machinery except the peace to or 

spirits of rest in fine thinking and fine writing. 

In the story the writer has set down with the utmo 

delicacv the first tentative question of women. \S as 
happens when the intellectuality generally prescribed i< 
men only does occur in a woman? Orlando woke 01 
morning after a long sleep and found that he was a woma 
He lives for a while with gypsies away from the worl 
needing to get used to the idea. He finds that being 
woman has not changed his tastes. He still wants to wri 
poetry when the mood comes over him to write. 1 
question becomes more pressing, though still delica 
rr U'Kpn Orlando sells one of her pearls and provi 
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herself with the wardrobe of a lady of caste and takes 
passage to England. For all this change has taken place 
in Turkey, where Orlando had been English ambassador. 
The question is never answered. As Orlando moves down 
through the centuries the story presents a picture of life 
as it was in the class of Orlando in each age. Gently time 
rolls over into other times, customs change, England drinks 
tea instead of wine, the houses cover themselves with ivy 
dampness hangs over the land, and men take to writing 
prose instead of verse. Men still think highly of themselves 
and less highly of women, and nothing really changes for 
women. Orlando is a woman and she wants to write. 
But it is hard as a woman to get the experience and the 
stimulus necessary to writing. A woman has to sit at horn 
and wait for a wedding ring. She may go and call upon 
other women. If she has the money and the social back¬ 
ground she "may have literary people in to tea in the 
afternoon, or to dinner at night. She may listen to their 
conversation. She may say an odd word herself. But when 
she goes out in search of experience she has to put on the 
clothes of a man and pretend she is a man for the time 
being. A woman comes to the throne. Women begin to 
think. They begin to make curious demands. But nothing 
much changes. Orlando finds she must have a wedding 
ring before she can produce her book. It is ages before she 
finds the wedding ring and ages pass before her book is 
written. When it is written her life as a woman must go 
on. There is her estate to manage, and shopping to do, 
and many, many details to look after. Though she has 
written a book, and though critics have praised it, she is 
still a woman. 


It is a story told with such winning artistry that its mean¬ 
ing matters hardly at all. It may be the story of how 
letters developed in England. It may be the story of how 


women got into letters in England. It may just be the story 
of England. For certainly it has all the fragrance of history. 
In the long progress through the years little images remain, 
the visit of Elizabeth to Orlando’s home, the ways of 
Elizabeth with her court, the skating on the Thames one 
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winter when it turned to ice, the visit to England of a 
voluptuous Russian lady with the embassy from Russia, 
the visit made to Orlando of the most eminent writer oi 
his time, and the inkspots he left in the place. All these 
are etched into the narrative with gracious lines. Whatevei 
it means, it does leave literature at the end in the hand; 
of a woman, and she is not very sure what to do with it 
Before it comes to its end the writer touches upon man) 
philosophical ideas, the influence of the skirt upon thinking 
the influence of the machine upon thinking, the influence 
of biology upon thinking. Nothing is set down didactically 
Nothing is put down vehemently. All that she says thai 
has philosophy in it is carried along in the movement o: 
the story, and everything comes out in the end to a feeling 
that the way of the artist in the phrasing of words and th< 
setting of thought into sentences is a lonely way, and tha 
when the artist and the philosopher is a woman it is a wa) 
of uncertainty as well. 

Virginia Woolf is a philosopher rather than a story-teller 
She is intellectual rather than emotional so far as th< 
content of her material is concerned, but part of the charn 
of her style lies in the emotional quality of her phrasing 
There is feeling in and underneath the placing of her word 
together. It is an aesthetic emotionalism. She has torn 
and colour, and they come over the senses of the readei 
as music comes. No matter to what subject she gives hei 
attention and her expression, it comes out into prose a 
finished and lovely thing. She has that breathless somethin! 
which holds the aesthetic emotions in thrall, whether shi 
writes about waves, or about people going to a light 
house, or about people walking down the street in th< 
morning, or about Mrs. Browning’s little dog, Flush, o. 
about an abstrusely intellectual concept. It is a rich prose 
carefully matured in the mind before it is written down 
and bringing with it the undertone of all the feeling asso 
dated with it, and produdng an overtone of atmosphen 
peculiar to her. It strikes upon the spirit like music. . I 
remains in the mind like a song, and it leaves behint 
u an all its own. somethin? like the effect of silenci 
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following after music, and something like sound made after 
silence. 

A Room of One's Own is a long essay put into a little book 
by itself, dealing with the idea that women, in order to 
achieve what men have achieved in letters, must have 
solitude and the freedom which leisure gives and money 
provides. She traces the comparative silence of women to 
their economic dependence. She takes up the wild rebellious 
cry of Mary Wollstonecraft, and with her own scholarly 
artistry makes it far more effective. Women, she says, have 
not done much for learning, for art or for government, 
because they have had no money of their own, and very 
little leisure and almost no solitude. She tells the story of 
women in England, and notices while she tells it how little 
there is to tell. For as men wrote history, there was nothing 
to write about women. They did nothing except get them¬ 
selves husbands and provide those husbands with children. 
When some of the women began to write, they began with 
a lack of self-confidence, and she traces this lack back to 
poverty. For a woman, even if she married a man with 


money, did not necessarily have the right to any of that 
money, and not having any that was her own, she felt 


apologetic about herself and everything she did. 



relates lack of self-confidence to nervousness, and nervous¬ 


ness to imitativeness. She considers the pioneer feminists 
striving to get education for girls upon some comparatively 
equal basis with boys. She considers the early novelists, 
and points out that very often women wrote novels who 


could have written something else far better, because it 


was only novels from women that would sell. She tells us 


that in all things relating to women and their mental 
development there is the restriction of not quite enough 
money and not quite enough of the assurance and the 
graciousness that enough money brings. 

It^is the old, old story. It strikes the reader with con¬ 
viction and at the same time with astonishment. Mary 
Wollstonecraft at the end of the eighteenth century pro¬ 
tested the entire lack of intellectual and economic oppor¬ 
tunity for women. Virginia Woolf well on into the tw entieth 
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century deplores the lack of a financial estate for the develop¬ 
ment of women. Women have colleges, but these colleges 
are not endowed as the colleges of men are. She takes us 
into the libraries, into the dining-rooms, and we find a 
great difference. She picks up the picture of the mother 
of a young woman scholar. She thinks of how that mother 
and her mother might have concentrated their energies 
upon the founding of an estate and upon the endowment 
of places of learning for their daughters. She remembers 
that had they done so there might have been no daughters, 
scholarly or otherwise, not to mention sons. Thus she 
touches upon the biological doom of women which has 
held them, even as their economic doom has held them, 
handicapped in the development of their own individuality. 
She suggests without unduly stressing it that if women are 
to make of themselves what they -want to be and are still 
to remember the race, there must be superwomen, able by 
some miracle to hold their own with men in intellectual 
and industrial competition, and at the same time to continue 
the race. It is the great question of women. There is now 
no real argument about the right of a woman to intellectual 
achievement if she can achieve it. There is now no real 
argument about her right to her share of industrial labour. 
There is not much argument left about her right to declare 
her opinion in the affairs of the state. There is only the 
question of how she can do it. There is only the question 
of adapting industry and scholarship and government tc 
the functioning of women for the race. There is only the 
question of allowing those women who have neither the 
inclination nor the chance as things are to be completely 
racial, an outlet for their energies and ambitions with nc 
restrictions put upon them because of sex. There is only 
the question of allowing a woman to choose which way 
she shall go, and to try if she so wishes to be both racia 
and individual. It is enough of a question. With patien 
irony Woolf mentions the amount of opinions men hayi 
set down in writing about women. In the libraries a lis 
of books, very long and very' varied, about women by men 
Tn thp libraries hardlv any books at all about women by 
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women. The twentieth century, and still no philosophy 
written by women for women, except the grams of it that 
are to be found in fiction. The twentieth century, and still 
no solution to the great question raised by the feminists. 
What is a woman to do when she finds in herself the brain 
capacity of a man and the biological capacity of a woman . 
Which capacity must she starve, and what happens to the 
one if she starves the other, and what happens if she starves 
neither? Can she muster the strength in one short life 
with even fewer years in it of bloom for a woman than for 
a man to take to herself love and bear children, and at the 
same time to work at a profession or a business and make 
money. Can she in one short life create both with her body 
and with her mind, and further, if she can manage in some 
way to do this, what are its possible effects upon her nervous 
system, and its probable effects upon the nerves of her 
children? The baby and the book. The care a baby 
needs. The care a book needs, taking the book as a symbol 
of intellectual and professional achievement. 

So Woolf leaves the question. She has put it down in a 
profound concern that is without illusions. It is old world 
writing. It is old w r orld wisdom. It is like Ecclesiastes. It 
is thinking that finds in a comparatively new question some¬ 
thing very old and realizes without making much comment 
that all things go back in the end to where they came 
from in the beginning, the species, and that human history 
is a story that through its long, involved and infinitely varied 
surface changes underneath very little, if at all. As she 
turns over in her thinking what women may do, or not do, 
in a situation which in its intellectual aspects is different 
from other situations in their history, she remembers the 
other aspect of the situation of women and its changelessness. 
She holds no brief one way or another, except that, being a 
woman, she feels the weight of the racial law concerning 
women, and being an intellectual, she wonders to what 
lengths the intellect of women might go if through re-adjust¬ 
ments in social planning deliberate attempts were made to 
make work for women which would balance more justly 
with their racial function. Being more than a woman and 
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more than an intellectual, an hrtist, she uses the subject 
for the making of prose tinged with the same sad beauty 
that is in the prose of Ecclesiastes as translated into the 
English of the King James version of the Scriptures. It is 
prose that comes out in its finish to be the beginning of a 
philosophy written for women by women. Mary Wollstone- 
craft was an advance agent for this philosophy, using a 
long loud sentence to push the idea over to her dme and the 
time ahead of her. Virginia Woolf carries it forward with 
the quiet hesitancy of the scholar and the exquisite fidelity 
of the artist in beautifully measured and intoned phrases, 
turning the idea over in her mind for her time and the time 
ahead of her. 


It marks the beginning perhaps of a new stage in the 
story of women, with women putdng their resentment 
behind them, yet remembering their subjecdon and its 
cause, and going on to believe in themselves, their thinkin g 
and their contribudon to the race and to the thought oi 
the race, a contribution that is valuable because it is 
feminine. It is the beginning of a philosophy of women 
that belongs to the woman in whom racial passion is 
developed evenly with a capacity for concentration upon 
social history and all its manifestations. It is a philosophy 
of twentieth centuiy women aware of the baby and aware 
of the book. 
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